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CHAPTER I 

GENOA, UL^r, MARENGO 

All the overtures of the First Consul on the subjeet of 
peace had been succcssuely rejected His persistency liad 
been met with coldness and disdain But his end was 
attained The ments of moderation were shown to be on 
his side, in the eyes of the nation he appeared to be 
invested with the new prestige of a patient and pacific 
policy , he stood forth as the champion of disinterestedness 
and humanity He threw upon the allied powers the 
responsibility of a w'ar which none more ardently desired 
than himself Their obstinacy filled him with secret joy,, 
for he stood in need of a great military success/ and 
henceforward all his plans w'ere laid for a stupendous and 
overwhelming campaign 

The coalition, weakened by the defection, already virtual 
though not yet declared, of the Emperor Paul, w'ho could 
not forgive Austna the humiliation of Zurich, concentrated 
Its forces on two mam points The plan of attacking us in 
Switzerland was abandoned, because of the disastrous results 
which had followed similar attempts m the previous cam- 
paign , and we were thus left in undisputed possession 

^ MJ/noires de Napoleon Note on the Pricts des EvSneinents 
Mzhta res, by Mathieu Dumas 
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of that advanced poartion, so valuable to us as a basis of 
offensive operations both m Italy and Germany The 
scheme adopted was to render this pontion usdets, by 
means of two great armies, assembled, the one m Swabia, 
to guard the Rhine and command all the posses of the 
Black Forest from Strasbuig to Schaffhausen the other 
m Piedmont, to menace aH the posts occupied by ui along 
the shore between Genoa and Nice, and ready at any time 
to throw Itself into Provence. The army of Swabia, after 
deducting all the garrisons of the forts, numbered 120 000 
trained soldiers. It was commanded by Marshal Kray a 
skflfal and experienced officer the successor of the Arch- 
duke Charles, who had been for a time disgusted with the 
career of aims by the vexations posture of the Aulic CoundL 
This army massed together m the neighbourhood of 
Donaueschingen, that u, about the centre of the brood 
angle which the Rhin e forms between Strasburg and the 
Lake of Constance, commanded all the outlets of that 
mountamous region. It could, by extending its wmgs 
from Mayence to the Tyrol, bear with equal readiness on 
the Swiss or the Alsatian frontier as the point of aitark 
might require while m encountering any enemy who should 
attempt to cross the Rhine, it had all the advantage of the 
most rapid facilities of concentration. Occupying the 
centre of a sort of vast entrenched camp enclosed by a 
nver broad and deep, by thick forests and a doable hnc of 
mountains, Kray's army was designed, at any rate to begin 
with, to remain on the defensrve, and simply to bar our 
entrance into Germany 

The honour of striking the &st and most telling blows 
was reserved for the army of Italy and its general M. de 
M^las, Three considemtions led the alhes to direct their 
pnnapal attack upon the Apennmes — the known feeble- 
nesa of the army of }tlass6ia the hope, ever dear to the 
Engiuh, of retaking and destroymg Toulon and the yet 
more clumencal hope of rousmg our southern populations 
to rebelhon. To gam possession of Genoa and Toulon 
then, after takmg up a body of 20 000 men, which 
England was gathering in Minorca, to enter Provence 
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to help the feeble forces of Mnss^na, or to act seporately 
should such a course appear more opportune. 

What Tmi to be the direction given to these three corps? 
Our course seemed deaded for us by the plan of campaign 
marked out by the nlhes, and still more by the necessrties 
of the case. Of the two frontiers threatened^ that of the 
Rhine was beyond comparison the more important, both 
for Austria and France, To both these powen, a battle 
lost or gained on the Rhine, or m the valley of the Danube^ 
would mrolve consequences immeasurably graver than 
those entailed by victory or defeat on the Gulf of Genoa 
or m Italy In the latter case the Wow would be struck 
at the eytremities, while m the fonner it would fell upon 
the heart, amcc the battle field was artnated on the direct 
Imc from Vienna to Pans. Brilliant as had been the 
numerous victones achieved by Bonaparte m Italy m 1796 
they had effected nothing condnsir^ jnst because they had 
bcCT gamed m Italy On the other hand, his very first 
victonoos battle-field m Germany had made him of 

the Empire, 

It was therefore a capital error on the part of the alhes 
to direct therr mam attack upon a pomt not only secondary 
m importance from its remote mtnation but also easy of 
defence from its natural surrounding and fortified works. 
In feet, the Apennmes, Genoa, the Ime of the Var and 
Toulon, were so many bamersi which, defended by mdh a 
general os Mass^na, were sufficient to arrest then progress 
for long months, m spite of the overwfadmmg supenonty 
of then foTcea, 'Hie haiardoni position taken up by M^las 
at 10 great a distance from the hereditary provinces, his 
natural baic, had also this finther drawback, that if Kray 
should sustain a dcleat in the vaDcy of the Danob^ the 
army of Italy could never arrive m time to cover Vienna 
against the army of Moreau. 

Hence it was obvious that our concentrated strength 
must be brought to bear upon Kray while Massdna should 
receive only such reinforcements os were stnctly necessary 
to enaWe him to msmtain the defensive- Let Kray’s army 
only be destroyed, and rt would be m our power cither to 
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dictate the terms of peace at Vienna, or to take the army 
of Mdlas m the rear, and cut off his retreat This is what 
Napoleon himself expressly recognises when he aflirms that 
‘ the commanding frontier is that of the Rhine and again, 
when he states that, in consequence of his dissent from 
Moreau on the question of the opening of the campaign, 
he was for a moment tempted to place himself at the head 
of that army, ‘ calculating that he should be under the walls 
of Vienna sooner than Melos would be before Nice ’ ^ Such 
bemg the state of the case, as indicated by all the military 
bearings of the situation, it followed that the more powerful 
blows must be struck in Germany, since only there could 
they insure instantly decisive results 

This was the opinion of Moreau He held that in 
Germany the fate of the war must be decided , and it was 
there that he desired to concentrate our whole forces 
Before he was aware of the precise desbnation of the army 
of reserve, he urged again and again that it should be sent 
into Switzerland to support and follow the army of the 
Rhine ® But Bonaparte would not consent to the union of 
these two armies, unless he could himself take the command 
of them The decisive blows destined to terminate the 
war he would stake himself To have them struck now 
in Germany would be to surrender the honour to Moreau 
For, in the first place, Moreau had openly refused to serve 
under his orders f and, m the second, the internal condition 
of the Repubhc would not allow Bonaparte at present to 
leave Pans in order to take the command The part he 
designed for Moreau m his plan of the campaign was 
therefore only a sort of prologue, intended to prepare for 
his own appearance on the scene Instead of making the 
operations in Germany the principal object of the campaign, 
he made them entirely subordinate to the plan which he 
proposed himself to execute in Italy, at the head of the 

1 Mhnoircs , note on the Prlas of Mathieu Dumas 

- Mlmofies Ulm-Moreau 

^ LctCres de Morcait an Premier Coitsttl, ZAvnl, hBe/tJna, 2e^Avnl 
Memorial dti diplt de la Gtien e, vol v 

hllmones Mildaiia du Marichal Gouvton Saint- Cyr 
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army of reserve. According to this famous, and m some 
respects justly fiunous, plan, Moreau having assembled his 
forces m great strength between Strasbuig and Basle, and 
still more between Basle and Constance, was to mislead the 
enemy by feigned demonstrations, and then to cross the 
Rhme at three points between Schaffhausen and Constance, 
that IS to say at the extreme left of Kray’s army The 
Black Forest would thus be turned, and the enemy would 
be then thrown back mto Bavana. 

Napoleon subsequently wrote^ and the statement has 
been perpetually repeated, that by this opening of the 
campaign he offered Moreau an easy method of cutting off 
and destroying Kray’s 120 000 men, by closing upon them 
m the angle which the Rhme forms between Stiasbnrg and 
Constance. Such a possibility was much less otmous to 
him at the time for the idea is not even suggested m any 
of the instructions addressed to Moreau, nor is there any 
trace of it m the despatches addressed either to Berthicr or 
to To Moreau he simply said Tkt cum of jenr 

movoMtni m Gervuiny must b* to drtve the etumy tnio 
Bavesna so as to tnCaxept ike dtrtci comwutnuxsison isnik 
Milan by the Lake Constance and the Gnsons ^ And m 
the despatch addressed fifteen dajrs later to Massons he 
repeated that Moreau s work was to advance mto Bavana, 
so as to mtcrcept by his posibon the communication of 
Germany with MQan by the Feldkirch-Corre route and the 
Italian bafli wicks of Switzerland.* AD Moreau’s operations 
were therefore to be dnrected to this end, to dnvc Kray back 
mto the valley of the Danube, and to cut him ofi^ not fiom 
Germany wiA which an army so inferior m number would 
have been hazardous, but from Switicdand and Italy The 
better to assure this result, Lccourbe, with a reserve com- 
posed of the fourth of Moreau’s army was specudly to 
guard Switzerland and the passes leading into Italy It 
was after rtmt ihnt the Fint Consul proposed himself to take 
the field with the army of reserve. This army was to 
reach by the commencement of May an effective force of 

1 Cm r t spcn iemct b Alartan, 32 Aftrs iSoo. 

* Ibid, A Alxsilne^ 9 Aunt 
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from fifty to sixty thousand men Bonaparte then, avaihng 
himself of the passes leading from Switzerland into Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, would descend into Italy either by the 
Splugen,^ the St. Gothard, the Simplon, or the Great St 
Bernard, as occasion might direct , for he had formed no 
definite plan on this point. He would take up on his road 
Lecourbe’s 25,000 men, who were to be detached from 
Moreau’s army, and descend suddenly upon the rear of 
M^las, who was still engaged with the mantime posts on 
the Gulf of Genoa The Austnan general would thus find 
himself shut m between the army of Massdna and that of 
Bonaparte 

This plan was undoubtedly one of the boldest and most 
briUiant inspirations of gemus , but as the event proved it 
could lead to no conclusion, because it removed the war 
from its true arena. In any case, it was as far as possible 
from being, as was afterwards pretended, a sacrifice to 
Moreau’s personal feeling, for it made aU his operations 
subordinate to those of the army of Italy, which ought in 
the nature of things to have been simply secondary, it 
paralysed Moreau by laymg him under orders to manoeuvre 
only on ‘the right bank of the Danube,’ and lastly, it 
stopped him short in his march by forbidding him to go 
beyond Ulm, and by withdrawing from him a quarter of 
lus army at the very moment of reaping the fruits of his 
victory It required, on the contrary, much self-abnegation 
to accept conditions so hard to fulfil, and to enact a part 
of which the glory was so unequal to the danger Moreau 
nevertheless acquiesced m the plan as a whole , he raised 
objections only to the passage of the Rhine, about which 
his views differed from those of General Bonaparte That 
passage as well as his other movements he would be left 
free to effect after his own manner, — a very legitimate 
claim m a commander of such high authority Bonaparte 
need have been at no loss to comprehend it, while he had 
in memory his ovm rejection of plans sent to him by the 
Directory Instructions issued at a distance from the seat 
of war are liable to many objections The directions sent 

^ 1 lus was lus first plan Co) nsjf> 0 iida}ice, vote du i S Fcvna 
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to Moreau wext indeed the directfons of a num of gennu 
but he had never himself earned on operatioiis on this 
particular field, while General Moreau waa on ground 
rendered femoua by his victories, and which he knew better 
than any other oflBcer m Europe. Besides, a man can only 
execute thoroughly well what he has hiuisclf conceived 

True to his ch^cter, which was never to leave anything 
to chance, ilorcau judged that to cross the Rhine at a 
single pomt between SchafiThausen and Constance would be 
on operation too dangerous m the presence of Krayls 
130 ooo men, with the immense feedhties of concentration 
given them by their position itt Donaueschingea The 
event fully proved the correctness of his judgment, smcc 
Kray though completely misled by hu manoeuvres, was 
yet able to bring a large force upon the field of battle at 
Engcn. Under the conditions laid down by Bonaparte, 
success would have been more than doubtful, while defeat 
was nrcparable. 

To this perilous passage, which would have to be effected 
by main force and nnder the fire of a formidable foe, 
Moreau preferred a plan which would enable hnn to make 
use of our many badges over the Rhine, and which making 
the operation extend fium Straibuig to Schaffhansen would 
be likely to draw Kray towards the Xower Rhine and 
across the Black Forest, while he himself would throw the 
bulk of his army across the aver a little above the lake of 
Constance. 

He sent his brigademsjor DessoDes to Paris, to eiplam 
and defend his views, which were adopted m their entirety 
after a tolerably prolonged resistance on the part of the 
Fintt ConsuL DcssoUea replied to hts persistent objections 
by offering Moreau s resignation, which put an end to the 
debate. This eminent officer whose militaiy reports arc a 
model of therr kmd, took care himself to preserve an 
account of thin cunons dissension m a document of rare 
histone value. ^ It proves the utter fidsity of the aHegationi 

^ Letlcr of DewoDei to the MaiqnlJ de Ctrtioo Nimi {ANm*rim/ 
<6r di^ d* !a Gtuyrd\ It 1* roofinaed by a lett«r of General GnlUe- 
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contained m the Mhnoircs of Napoleon, and subsequently 
in those of St, Cyr, on the subject of a pretended middle 
plan by which Bonaparte modified Moreau’s ‘ routine ’ 
Moreau had but one plan, which was adopted just as it 
stood, and the only result of the efforts of Bonaparte to 
enforce his own ideas was a delay of more than a month 
in the opening of the campaign 

This famous controversy was not therefore what the 
tongue of slander has represented it, and so far from 
detracting at all from the character of Moreau, it does 
honour at once to his dignity and to his disinterestedness 
Moreau had sufficiently shown his willingness to stoop by 
acceptmg for his army a dependent and waiting posture, 
instead of the active and leadmg part which might naturally 
have belonged to it , but he firmly mamtained his freedom 
of mitiating his own methods of execution, and this inde- 
pendence so stung the First Consul, that he allowed his 
irritation to burst forth unrestrained in the presence of 
DessoUes and Berthier He exclaimed that Moreau was 
mcapable of comprehending him , but judging it not prudent 
to withdraw the command from his hands, he dissembled 
again with his accustomed adroitness The very day that 
DessoUes quitted Pans, Bonaparte wrote to Moreau ‘ The 
general wiU tell you that no one takes a more hvely interest 
than I m your personal honour and welfare The Enghsh 
are embarking m large numbers , what do they mean ? I 
am to-day a sort of puppet, who has lost hberty and happi- 
ness Greatness is very fine, but m memory and imagination 
I envy your happy lot You are about to do noble deeds 
with brave men. I would willingly barter my consular 
purple for the epaulette of a brigadier unda’ you /’ (March 
16) 

How can we reconcile this plamtive and modest strain 
with his own avowal, that he had been on the point of 
leaving Pans himself to assume the command of Moreau’s 
army, and how beheve him when he ivntes^ that '‘Moieau 
was at this time held in no esteem either by the nation or the 
aimyf and that his place might easily have been filled by 
^ Mivioires notes et inSlauges 
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another general ? The truth is that he felt himself bound 
at this oTsis to use great arcumspection in ha dealmgs 
with Morcan a course required by the aceptlonal position 
of his old nvaL Moreau was not popular hi the common 
acceptation of the word. There was about him a reserve 
and a aimpbaty httle adapted to secure that sort of success, 
but ha chameter was h^ m high esteem. Two acts of 
weakness had sulhed ha once unspotted fiime the one, 
hu tardy denunciation of the Pichegni conspiracy, the 
other his shortsighted co-opcration on the i8th Brumaire. 
He had atoned for the first error by consenting to serve m 
obsennty under Scherer to regain his rank, and by saving an 
army that was regarded as lost He was burning to effiice the 
second itam by new services. Neither of these false steps 
had been able to mar the uprightness of ha character hu 
genuine modesty m the midst of brillumt successes, ha 
immovable firmness under reverses, ha dismtercstedncss, 
ha abhorrence of all mtngue and all charlatanry 

While waiting for Moreau to open the campaign, which 
he was unable to do for want of provisions and the neces- 
saries of war Bonaparte pressed on the organisation of the 
army of reserve^ which was to be the first of all these great 
military operations. He accelerated the invisible march of 
these battalions, which, to use ha own expression, were 
measuring France m aH directions he homed on the 
instruction of the recruits, and despatched vast supplies of 
provisions and munitions of war to Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Vfllencnve. Before the end of April, thu army numbered 
50 000 men ' capable of instant service, ^ while its existence 
contmned to be steadily denied even m the war department, 
which had been sednlously kept out of the secret. TTie 
Anlic Council at Vienna was indeed warned of the destma 
tion of the army of reserve, bot it attached no importance 
to the information,* Bonaparte made ha bngadc-major 
Bcrtbicr general of tha army supplying ha place in the 
mmistry of war by Omot, who, true to hu mvetcratc habit 
of regaining hirnself as a man of the first importance 

C^trti p mAana <i BfrtJkttr April a6. 

* Dt SuUro d/ 1800. 
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Ma5s6mi aimy Btrctched then from Sctteponi tmd 
Roccfl Barbena to the positions of Reoco and Tonglio 
beyond Genoa. It guarded aH the defiles of the Apennines 
lending down to that part of the ihore, the other passes 
being still closed by the snow Masstfnas dispositions 
were, however still incomplete, when on the 6th of April 
he found himself assailed at all pomti by the sudden 
descent of Mflas. Leaving 30 000 men m Piedmont and 
Lombardy to guard the nnmensc line of Alpme passes 
against an attack m which he did not believe, the Austrian 
general threw himself upon the Apenmnes with 90 000 
men, mtending to cut the French army in two and to 
shut up Mass4£na m Genoa. The first of these results was 
easy to attain, on account of the extent of onr line, which 
occupied nearly five and thirty leagues, and on account of 
the advantages which Mflas enjoyed from his conccntnc 
position. The second result would follow os a consequence 
of the first Alter a long resistance, our hue was broken at 
the Col di Cadibone, and Suchet, who formed our left, was 
ent off from the array and thrown back upon Borghetto, 
while if ^las cstahhshi^ himself strongly at Vado, so as to 
render any attempt at a reumon impossible. On our extreme 
right we were still more unfortunate. ilioUis had there 
been driven from his positions at Tonglio and Rccco 
the enemy hnd forced him back mto Genoa, and had then 
tnkpn possession of the heights commanding the town from 
that side. The peril was pressing the English fleet was 
blockading the port the sight of the Anstnan battencs 
terrified the inh^itants. In spite of all that nature and 
art find done to TnaVr thii place impregnable, its defence 
was impossible 10 long as these positions were not re 
covered 

The nrrt morning, April 7 at hreak of day ilassrfna 
had the gata of the aly opened, and issued from them 
at the head of the division that had been defeated the 
previous evening, and of part of the reserve. He took m 
the rear the heights occupied by the enemy and drove 
them down mto the mvmes. Ott, who was communding 
the body was thrown back m disorder upon the Apennines 
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which he hud rejected oj too homrdons, waa to me 
of the bndge* we had at Strasbtng, at Bnsadh, and at 
Basle, and to cross the Rhine along this whole line, 
of attempting the passage at one pomt only with the chance. 
It IS true, of a much more brflliant advantage, but also 
with the possibility of incalculable disaster Moreau was 
both by conviction and temperament opposed to desperate 
ventures and it is simple justice to admit that he was 
influenced m hn conduct no less by patnoUc scruples 
than by the wisdom and prudence natural to him. He 
did not cotaidcr that he had a nght to hazard the forces 
and resources of his country os adv enturers are wont to 
hazard their own fortune, stakmg all on a single throw 
and accepting with it the alternative of boundless success 
or utter rum, TTie glory and mtciests of a nation which 
occupied so luge a place m the world ought not, he held, 
to be exposed to the same hazards os the gain^ of an 
ambitious speculator whose profit or loss may be simply 
his own. In this respect the views of Moreau differed 
from those of the conquerors who have been too often 
made the subjects of adulation m h ist or y but thej were 
views worthy of a soldier-crtizcn and sneh as every flee 
people might well desire to see m its captains. 

The passage of the Rhine was m Moreau's plan a 
secondary operation. The real difficulty with him was 
how to get his troops beyond the Black Forest, all the 
outlets of which were guarded by a formidable enemy 
To obtam this result, he divided his army mto four bodies. 
The first, commanded by Samte Suzanne, crossed the 
Rhine at Straaburg the second, under the orders of 
Samt Cyr at Old Bnsach the thud, tmder his own eye, 
toot the nver at Basle the fourth, led by Lccourbc, was 
to wait at Schaffhausen for tidmgs of the success of these 
first moremcnti, which would enable him m his turn to 
acL Samte Suzanne and Saint Cyr after havmg (hspersed 
the troopa placed by Marshal Kray to guard the nght bank 
of the nver took np a position m firimt of the defiles of 
the Rcnchcn, Kmzig, and the Vol dThifcr as though they 
intended to force then way through it and plunge mto 
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the IMack Forest Tlicre they remained nearly two wliole 
da}s 

Misled b} these demonstrations, Kra), instead of keep- 
ing his forces concentrated at Donaueschmgen, and await- 
ing our troojis at the mouth of the defiles, despatched a 
strong detachment to oppose our passage 'J’his was 
preciselj what I^Iorcau desired Samte Suzanne at once 
retreated, re crossing the ri\ er at Slrasburg , then, ascend- 
ing It as far as Ikisach, he crossed again so as to take 
the place of Saint C}r before Fnburg, while Saint Cyr, 
marching along the sides of the mountains b} paths that 
were ill guarded because thej were supposed to be imprac- 
ticable, effected a junction at Saint Blaise on the Alb with 
Moreau’s corjis The ne\t day they were on the Wutach, 
which enabled Lecourbe, m his turn, to cross the Rhine 
at Schaffhausen, and thus all Moreau’s troops were recruited 
on this line, with tlic exception of Samte Su/anne’s corps, 
and he, finding the cneni} beating a retreat down the Val 
d’Enfcr m consequence of these mo\cments, dashed into 
it himself m his pursuit, so as to rejoin us by the most 
direct route 

^Moreau’s plans had been so well conceued, and his dis- 
positions so skilfully made, that this complicated operation, 
conducted along a line forty leagues m extent, was executed 
with all the precision of a field manoeuvre, though it involved 
a long senes of separate combats The severe criticisms 
w'hich have been passed upon the operation are based on 
that which Kray might or should ha\ e done to frustrate it , 
but there is no Mctory which, on such calculations, might 
not be turned into a defeat Setting aside idle hypotheses, 
It may fairly be said that the best proof of the excellence 
of the plan was that, in spite of the undoubted skill of 
the adversary, Moreau’s success w'as never for a moment 
doubtful 

This great obstacle being thus surmounted, Moreau 
applied himself to the task of driving back the Austrian 
army upon the Danube, according to the plans agreed upon 
with Bonaparte Making it his first aim to remove it to 
as great a distance as possible from Switzerland and the 
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Vorarlberg, so aa to free the approaches into Italy he sent 
Lecombe forward with 35 000 men upon Stokach, at the 
extreme left of Kray where the enemy’s magaimea were. 
He himself marched upon Engcn, directing Saint Cyr to 
come to him by way of Thengen, while endeavouring to 
contnve a communication with Sainte Suzanne, who was 
still engaged m the Vol d'Enfer At Engen he met Kray s 
army That general, who had not yet concentrated all his 
forces on account of the great movementB which Moreau 3 
operationa had compelled him to mate, was leading one of 
his corps to the socconr of Stotacb, when he found hunself 
unexpectedly confronted with Moreau s centre. Moreau 
had only 35 000 men to oppose to 40 000 but fedmg 
confident of Leconrbe s success m the attack upon Stokach, 
which he had sacertamed to be iH guarded, and knowing 
Samt Cyr to be within reach, he did not hesitate to give 
battle. He knew that if he could only hold out throngh 
the day the enemy would be forced mto a retreat Victory 
was sharply contested at Ehmgen and Hohenhowen. These 
positions had been repeatedly taken and retaken, and 
Moreau was stiH sustaining without detriment the unequal 
confiict, when the long lookcd-for appearance of a brigade 
of Samt Cyr*6, whose mam body had been detained by a 
snccession of petty combats, and the expected fadings of 
the capture of Stokach by Lecombe, deaded the victory 
m OUT &votm Kray retreated to the Danube leaving 
b ehin d 5000 pnsoncTS, 3000 dead, and immense stores 
(May 3 1800) 

The next d^ but one, the Anstnsn general having rallied 
the corps of the Pnnee de Vandemont and some drviazons 
gathered from the Black Forest, established hunsclf m a 
strong position at Mocsakirch, to try fortune afresh. There 
a second engagement, more sanguinary than the firat, took 
place between the two armies- The heights of Mocsakirch 
and the plateau of Krumbach, sunnoonted by formidable 
artillery and attacked m front by our columns, were defended 
iTith desperate courage, Bnt villflge of Heudor^ on the 
right of the Anstnana, being at length earned by us, after 
being repeatedly taken and retaken, and Vandarmne, who 
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had been sent in the morning to turn the enemy at Kloster- 
wald, falling now upon their left, all the heights were taken 
in succession, in spite of a long and furious resistance 
The defeat would have been turned into a complete rout 
but for the mexphcable inaction of Saint Cyr, who remained 
the whole day stationary at Liptmgen within sound of the 
cannonading He pretended that he had not received the 
aides-de-camp despatched to him by Moreau But he had 
a formal command to join the movements of the reserve,^ 
and the importance of the action gomg on clearly indicated 
his duty Irritated against his cluef by some differences of 
opinion, always disposed to isolate himself, and resolved, as 
he himself wrote, ‘ to confine himself to the strict execution ’ 
of orders, which often need to be interpreted, this general, 
whose mihtary talents are beyond question, was rightly or 
wrongly dissatisfied with Moreau’s staff But, whatever his 
gnevances may have been, he had no nght to avenge him- 
self by compromismg the safety of the army By his delays 
at Engen, and his non-appearance at Moesskirch, he twice 
prevented Moreau from profitmg by his victory 

Moreau showed himself generous He not only allowed 
Saint Cyr to retain his command, but he had him excused 
m Dessolles’ report, on the ground that his officers were 
not able to reach him, and abstained from making any 
complaint himself, judging it needless, when the whole 
army was unanimous in blaming him He received the 
usual reward of forbearance m the false and calumnious 
cnhcisms which Saint Cjt passed in later years upon the 
conduct and character of his former commander ^ 

The double necessity imposed upon Moreau of manoeu- 
vnng only on the right bank of the Danube and of watching 
the passes of the Vorarlberg and the Tyrol, in order to 
conform to the exigencies of the plan determined on by the 
First Consul, prevented him from pursuing Kray beyond 
the Danube He was fain to content himself, therefore, 
with marching upon the Iller, in union with Sainte Suzanne’s 
corps, which had at length been able to effect the junction, 

^ Dessolles h Saint Cyr, 4tli May 1800 
2 See Uie Ilimotres Mihtaires du MarMial Gotivton Saint Cyr 
VOL II C 
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having hii left to the Danube and his nght towards the 
Vbrailberg, never dreaming that the enemy would remam 
stationary before Ulm. 

But Mnrahal Kray could not male up his mmd to 
abandon without a struggle his magazines at Biberach, and 
re-crossing the river he took up his position on the Mctten 
bdg beyond that place. Our centre, commanded by Samt 
Cyr who had received orders to occupy the town, ^d not 
hesitate to attack the Austrians, notwithstanding the strcngdi 
of their position and the supenonty of then numbers. 
Seconded by the Richepanse dmsion, Samt Cyr overthrew 
their vanguard, and took possession of Biberach , then he 
fell upon the mam body of then army upon the slopes of 
the Mettenberg with such resolution and mtrepidrty that 
the whole mass reeled m terror and beat a retreat, rma^nlng 
iKnt the entire French army was upon them. On the day 
foIlowiDg that on which Saint Cyr condoned his errors by 
this brilliant eiploit, Lecourbe took Meminmgcn, with 
1800 pnsoners, and Marshal Kray finally retreated upon 
Ulm (May lo). 

Smee the opening of this campaign, subsequently made 
the subject of such unjust criticism, Moreau had gained five 
victories m a fortmght he had weakened Kray by 30 000 
men he had driven him from a position which seemed 
mvulncrable, and thrust him hack defeated and humbled 
for forty leagues he had, m a word, earned out, step by 
step the programme he had traced for himself beforehand, 
not failing m one of its difficult conditioiu, leavmg nothmg 
to chance, following out his own method, which, if some 
what alow was me, and careful of the hves of his men. 
All this he had done without noise, without official notifica 
bon, without display mereJy anncfunang bia successes m a 
letter of a few hues, admirable for their aimphaty^ and 
leaving his brigade major to give the details. And now 
when by the avowal of all historians, and of Napoleon 
hnnsell^* bat one steady march forward was required, 

* Ditcd May 6tli:, from Klcaicrwald. 

* Rarumftai tmr la mastattvra axi^ttr S' Ulm With im nnial bad 
tuth, h rcproodied Mareaa with not haTinfi mrrchfd npon AngibtUB 
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mid the inirendicd camp at Ulm ^\ould fall tviUiout a 
struggle, ^\hcn Vienna \tas cotcrcd only by a dis- 
heartened ann} , when he ttas at a distance of but three 
da3S from that Hohcnlinden t\hich ttould ha\c placed 
the Austrian monarchy defenceless within his grasj), he 
was compelled to halt m the full tide of success, and to 
weaken his annj b) 20,000 men, wliom he had to detach 
upon the Su Gotliard, in order that his old rival might 
enter Italj, and reap all the fruit and all the honour 
of Mctor) Contemporaries hate been severe on i\foreau's 
faults He was too honest, and had not the charlatan- 
ism which makes them pass for Mrtues Even his rare 
qualities pro\ed of small account in his fa\our, because 
the} were not of the kind which strike and impress 
the popular mmd But we, who cannot allow ourselves 
to be da/zlcd by the same glamour, must do greater 
justice to the unassuming disinterestedness and the true 
greatness of which he gave proof under these diflicult 
circumstances 

The First Consul waas so conscious of the extent of the 
sacrifice which he demanded of Iiloreau in the critical 
situation m w'hich that general was placed, that, fearing on 
his part a refusal to obey (w'hich would have been only an 
imitation of his own conduct tow’ards the Directory), he 
sent him express orders to eficct at once the detachment 
of troops agreed upon, by a decree signed by the three 
consuls, under date May 5th, and conveyed to him by 
Carnot in person Moreau had never entertained any 
thought of eluding this engagement, but he felt a very 
natural resentment at being thus compelled to abandon 
the great pnze of his successes by the compulsory diminu- 
tion of his troops — a diminution of which he w^as the more 
sensible, since his army had already sustained heavy losses 
He msisted, how'ever, on keeping Lecourbe — a delicate 
tribute, and worthy of the singular ment of that excellent 
officer The quarter of his army was not now 25,000, but 
about 20,000 men, and such was m round numbers the 

and Munich, forgetting that his o\vn instructions had expressly forbidden 
him to go beyond Ulm 
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force TThich, under the orders of Moncey, took the road to 
the SL Gothard 

This route iras only secondary in the plan of the First 
Consul He had given it up as far as the army of reserve 
■wns concerned he had also abandoned the idea of the 
Simplon, finding there irould be greater advantages m 
passing by the Great SL Bernard, which while it took him 
a little fiirther from Milan, would enable him to march 
more rapidly upon Tortona, if this should become necessary 
m order to relieve Mossifria.^ By a happy chance, this route 
over the Great SL Bernard proved on the report of General 
Marescot, who was commissioned, somewhat tardily to in- 
vestigate the passe*, to be the most practicable of those 
which lead from the Alps mto Italy with the exception 
of Mont Cenis, and the situation of that was not favourable 
for the projected operation and of the Little SL Bernard 
a route then practicable for vehicle*, as was soon proved by 
the passage of forty six piece* of artillery upon their gun 
carnages. But m the haste of the surrey for which 
Marescot had only four or five days, these advantages were 
not at the time fully known. 

Thi* project of crossing the Alps, which has been m 
many respects so justly applauded, was not characterised in 
all its parts by the same circumspection and foresight of 
which the first campaign m Italy with all its boldness, 
presented so admirable a model Not only did it place 
success at the mercy of on mdixcretion, or even of the 
failure of exact mfonnation received m time, but the details 
of the execution had been badly calculated, an inentable 
consequence of the disproportion between the enterprise 
\ and the means at command The greater part of the 
plans made for the tranxport of material had to be modified 
by the way The very existence of the Fort of Bard, which 
might have arrested the whole undertaking, was hardly 
suspected, and certainly no one had any idea of its import 

^ CmTop^ndanct 3 EtrtkMr April 37 Thu wai the dete rmtnv n c 
contklcntloc with Mtti, as be himself stales in this document. As to 
the stmlejical reasons mhtdh some hiitorfans •ddnee, they ore puiuly 
imuginary 
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ance The general of the army of Italy in 1796 displayed 
more ^^sdom and Mgilance But the campaign in Eg)T)t, 
and the extraordinar}' hazards ^hich liad accompanied and 
follo^^ cd that expedition, had developed to excess the natural 
tendency of his mind towards the maix'ellous, the gigantic, 
the grandiose Thus, the whole plan of this campaign was 
concencd as a magnificent scenic effect, designed to raise 
to a still higher pitch the astonishment already excited by 
Ins prodigious exploits This vas, in the eyes of Bonaparte, 
the principal end to be attained , peace vas but an acces- 
sor}’ Independently of the dangers presented by this long 
defile through narrow gorges, vhere a few thousand men 
could hold in check an entire army, the attempt to surround 
jMdlas on a line which must extend from Lake Maggiore to 
the Apennines, mth an army infenor in force, presented 
penis no less considerable, and was an operation quite as 
hazardous as the former But vhat grave possibility of 
re\erse could balance the brilliant possibility of such a 
success in the eyes of a man who believed in his happy 
star, and who to the last exq^erienced something like the 
gambler’s exquisite delight m proving its faithfulness ? 
As to asking himself if he had the right to sport with the 
destiny of a nation, as he loved to sport vath his oum, that 
was an idea to the height of which he never rose Success 
IS generally held to be a sufficient reply to every question , 
but when a success, however prodigious, proves by the 
manner of its attainment and the instincts to which it bears 
witness, that it carries within itself the possibility of a ruinous 
reverse, there is simply a want of reason m yielding to it 
unreserved admiration 

It was long unknown at Pans that the First Consul was 
to take a command in the new campaign He had care- 
fully concealed his intention in this respect, and it was the 
better to mask his designs that he made some show of 
committing the army of reserve to Berthier ‘I do not 
mean to take the part of general,’ he used to say in 
his pnvate conversations , ‘ if I go, it will be simply fbr a 
leview’^ He feared to alienate public opinion, to appear 
1 Mcmotrcs by Miot de M^lito 
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to shoiT an ambiticnis desire to monopolise all honour m 
the state, to dupleasc his companions m arms by mterfenng 
m matters to irhich thqr felt themselves competent, and 
matching from them honours which they bad perhaps 
counted upon as henceforth undividcdly their owm Lastly 
he feared to furnish a weapon to his adversanes. The 
Constitution of the Year VIII, m fact, m appomtmg 
responsible ministers, and assigning to the First Consul the 
no minati on of oil officers by land and sen, naturally excluded 
him from all these secondary ftmctioiis m virtue of his own 
pnmaiy one, which was to goverru The pnttapla of that 
ConsUhttion, he himself said, did net permit iht First 
CoMsnJ to takt this aunMoniV- As the Consular magistracy 
was essentially avil, the principle of the division of powers, 
and the responsibility of the ministers, did not justify the 
first magistrate of the Repubhc in taking the direct com 
mand m chief of an army hit thorx teas no prcmsion as 
then was no pnna^le, to prtvesd his hang pjrstni in the 
army In feet, therefore, the First Consul commanded the 
army of reserve, and Berthier his staff commander had the 
title of gencral-in-chrcf 

By virtue of dm smgular distmction, whKh shows with 
perfect deamess the meaning attached by Napoleon to the 
word pnnapic the First Consul saw his way to donning the 
uniform of the soldier without being untrue to his duties as 
head of the GovemmenL But the apprehensions which 
hjiH suggested to hnn these disguises, so unworthy of a 
great power had no real foundatioiL The public was not 
so wholly duped as Bonaparte might believe. In spite of 
the purely fi^Uous provisions established by the Constitu 
tion of the Year VUI, no one m Pans regarded the Con- 
sular Government as a civil raagistmcy Every one knew 
thflt the military power was oil m all, and the very Tribonatc 
which was accus^ of systematic opposition was the first to 
express the wish that the Fiist Consul might return 
hrmging victory and peace. In this the Tribunes were 
doubtim actuated by good feeling and the desne to appease 
and disarm thar enemy But they committed an error 
I il Wtetra is ( Jlixenco). 
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Since they had no right to abandon one of the guarantees 
gi\en tlicm bj the Constitution, however empty that 
guarantee might pro\e. 

Bonaparte quitted Pans on the 6th of May, leaving in- 
structions vith his colleagues that were summed up m one 
line which he wrote to them three da3^s after from Genoa, 
— ‘Stnke Mgorously the first who should break from the 
rank ’ ^ He found the preparations for crossing almost 
completed Vast supplies had been easily conveyed from 
Gene\a to Villeneu\e, by means of the lake, and from 
thence had been sent on to various stages along the route 
to Saint Maunce, j\Iartign5% and Saint Pierre, The artilleiy' 
stores had been loaded on mules bought m the countiy' 
and accustomed to these difficult roads , the gun-carriages 
had been dismounted so as to be less bulky and weighty 
The only real difficulty was the transport of the cannon 
They w'cre obliged to abandon the wheeled trucks w’hich 
had been constructed for the purpose, and the great difficulty 
was to devise some means of hoisting up the pieces without 
injunng them At length IMannont, who had the chief 
command of the artiller)^, and who displayed on this 
occasion great resources of intelligence and great activity, 
conceived the ingenious idea of hollowing out trunks of 
trees so as to encase the pieces of artillery Thus 
ensheathed, a hundred soldiers, arranged m relays up the 
side of the mountain, succeeded in dragging them to the 
summit, to the sound of military music There food and 
refreshment prepared at the convent of Saint Bernard 
recruited theu: energies, and prepared them to commence 
courageously the operation of the descent, which was 
especially perilous for the horses The horsemen all 
walked, leading their steeds by the bridle At St R6my, 
at the foot of the Italian slope of the St Bernard, a work- 
shop was estabhshed in which the gun-carriages were put 
together and the pieces remounted The entire army 
crossed the mountain between the 15th and the 20th 
of May, and Bonaparte himself passed over with the 
rear- guard by day on the 20th The accidents were 
1 To the Consuls, 9th May 1800 
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few the fine weather continued unbroken , the ayakndiea, 
which have been so much talked of m connection with 
thu passage, never once interrupted the march of the 
soldiers. 

Thus this grand operation was accompliahed. The 
success of Its execution equalled the boldness of the con 
cepdon but it is fiir from menting the extravagant eulogies 
that have been heaped upon it The plan of which it 
formed a part was undoubtedly a creation of gemus, but 
m Itself It presented only material difficulties, which were 
tolerably cosily overcome. It is doing injustice to truly 
grand enterprises to bestow such mordmate praise on an 
operation of this mfenor order, which could have been 
accomplished by any skilful general, with suffiaent mechani 
cal appliances at command. Many tunes m the middle 
ages ond during the course of our wars m Italy m the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, oar armies had crossed 
the Alps, when these passages were necessarily less open 
and lesa easy and no one raised any cry of mrmrle. Bnt 
90 soon as Bonaparte undertakes it, there is a rapture of 
applause, and it is a prodigy greaUr than ihat qfETanmbaJ ^ 
Men thus calmly compare our passage of the St Bernard, 
nndertaken on our own frontier by a road known and 
frequented for ages, with aH the resources of a centralised 
riation, and all the advantages of modem saence, with the 
march of the Carthaginian hero, accomplished at a distance 
of frve hnndred leagues from his own country without any 
base of opcrationj, without hope of help, with only some 
vague geographical nobems to guide him across a wild and 
uninown country m which he had to cut his own way 
as he advanced, and to conduct over Alpme snows his 
Nuimdian horse, his elephants, and his Africans, ill accus- 
tomed to such a dnnate, snstaimng and animating with the 
&e of bis own flowing sonl an army composed of a himdred 
vanous elements of which he alone wai the uniting bond. 
And yet Hannibal is declared to have been outdone by 
Bonaparte 1 We can nndentand bow contemporary syco- 
phancy may have scued on a parallel so h*kcly to dattcr the 
1 Thicn, Hhi^rrt du C^Tindai de FEmfdrx 
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\anity of the conqueror In our ov,n day there is nothing 
but childislincss in upholding such a comparison 

The vanguard commanded by Lannes had jiasscd Aosta 
and Chatillon without encountering any obstacles suflicient 
to arrest it, when it suddenly found itself confronted with 
the Fort of Bard This little fastness, constructed upon a 
point of rock which completely closed the passage, was 
guarded by only tw 0 or three hundred men , but it formed 
an impassable barrier, and Lannes vit once recognised the 
impossibility of taking it by mam force He managed to 
effect a lodgment in the lowm, and to gam possession of 
the road which led through it, but the fire of the fort 
was fatal to all w’ho attempted to pass The alarm rapidly 
spread through the arm}', and Berthier was just suspending 
the fon\ard march, w'hen a footpath was discovered along 
the mountain, and this was soon rendered practicable for 
horses Even this unexpected way of escape, however, 
would not avail for the artiller}', and if there had been no 
alternative but to aw'ait the capture of the fort, then, as 
Napoleon himself ^vrote, the whole hope of the campaign 
would have been lost A stratagem of Marmont’s delivered 
the army out of this difficulty Taking advantage of a 
dark mght, he laid down a bed of straw and dung along 
the road, wrapped in tow the cannon, gun-carriages, and 
everj'thing that might make a sound, harnessed men instead 
of horses, and then made them defile in deep silence beneath 
the battenes of the sleeping fort 

The alarm was given, and some men fell under the fire 
from the fortress, but that did not hinder the artillery from 
gettmg safely past This obstacle once overcome, the army 
swept dowm into Italy like a torrent, no senous precautions 
having been taken to impede them Lannes took Ivrea by 
assault, and a few days afterwards he routed the Austnans 
at Chiusella (May 26th) Bonaparte’s 45,000 men had 
taken up on their way the Chabran division, w'hich had 
come by the Little St Bernard , they were now going to 
join the 18,000 whom Moncey had brought over the St 
Gothard General Turreau with 4000 men was descending 
by Mont Cenis upon the flank of the enemy, and an Italian 
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de tnchm ent held the Snnplon. AD these troops formed 
together o m ass of at least 70,000 men^ and, as they were 
to act m combination with Mossina a army their numbers 
would almost equal those of MdlaV now greatly dirmnished 
forces. 

The progress of the Austrian general in Laguna had not 
been either so rapid or so dcosrre as he had at first 
antiapated Leaving his hehtenant Ott in strong poMtions 
around Genoa, which they must henceforth be to 

blockade with 30 000 men, the Baron de M^las hnd moved 
on to the Var with the rest of his army driving before him 
Suchefs feeble force, which he vainly endeavoured to cut 
off by outflanking him at Ponte di Nave. Sachet repossed 
the Vor m tune with his 12 000 men, imd, thanks to the 
works already executed at that point, he quickly put it 
mto on excellent state of defence. When the Austrians 
presented themselves before this Ime early m May they 
found It bnstlmg with batteries and mtrenched works. 
Several slarimshea, followed on the 14th of May by a 
general attack, soon proved to them the impossibility of 
tnkmg It by force. During this time Mass^na, whose pro- 
visions already began to fail, so that ho was obliged to 
reduce his rations, harassed OtPs army by incessant saJhes. 
Notwithstanding his losses, he contmued to display un- 
daunted energy and was enabled to prolong his d^ence 
by means of the supplies brought to him now and then by 
boats that had eloded the English squadron. He shared 
his pronsioiis with the famished townspeople, who took 
courage as they saw his imperturbable calmness, and day 
by day he led out against the enemy his emaciated soldiers, 
irto were scarcely able to bear the weight of their arms. 

Such was the condition of things on the Var and on the 
coast of Genoa, when on the a ist of May General Mdas, 
still persistently mcredulous on the subject of the army of 
reserve, because he had made a senous survey only of 
Mont Gems, received positive information of the passage of 
our troops over the St Bernard. He immediately crossed 
the Col di Tenda with a detachment of 10 000 men. At 
Com he learned the whole truth, and was so utterly stupefied 
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by the o\cn\ helming tidings, that he seemed for a consider- 
able time crushed under the weight of responsibility, and 
helplessly unable to decide \\hat course to take His army 
was, in fact, scattered almost bejond recall He was at 
Tunn with 10,000 men, Vukassowach, already threatened 
by Moncej, was watching the Simplon and the St Gothard 
with about the same numbers, Haddik w’as w'lth great 
difficult} bringing back from the Chiusella the remnants of 
his corps, under the fire of our vanguard, and the rest of 
the Austrian army, amounting to about 55,000 men, was 
stationar}' upon the Var and under the walls of Genoa 
It IS clear from the correspondence of the First Consul 
that he had a maia^ellously accurate knowledge of the nearly 
desperate condition of the Austnan army at the time, — a 
knowledge gained through the daily ad\aces he received 
from Suchet What course should he select? In the 
present position of IMdlas he was perfectly free to choose 
as he would Should he at length fulfil his often-repeated 
promise, and go to the succour of Massena and his bra\c 
men, whom he knew to be perishing of want and miser}'? 
Was It not due to these heroic and long-suffering troops to 
save them the humiliation of a surrender? Did he not 
owe them, m compensation for the long bitterness of hope 
deferred, the joy of seeing the enemy flee before the waving 
colours of their deliverers ? Such a result w'as within easy 
reach There w'as only the feeble corps of M^las guarding 
the passage of the Po at Chivasso to be driven in, and the 
road to Genoa was clear There was nothing short of the 
Apennines to arrest him, and, whatever he may have written 
on this subject, with objects easy to understand, he would 
not in any w'ay have imperilled his hne of retreat, for he 
would have left behind him Moncey’s 18,000, Turreau’s 
4000, and Lecchi’s detachment, — troops far more than 
sufficient to guard the communication and to destroy the 
remains of Mdlas’ army 

But a much more magnificent project had presented 
itself to his mmd He could no longer content himself with 
defeating the army of Mdlas in detail, he would annihilate 
it at a single blow With such an end to be attained, what 
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irere the BuflermgB of the anny of Genoa to hnn? He 
knew men too well not to be assured that all complaints 
and grievances would vanish in the tumult of triumph. 
Abandoning, then, the design which had led him to choose 
the SL Bernard in preference to the St Gothard, m view 
of a more rapid march upon the Apennines, and turning a 
deaf ear to the desperate appeals of Mass^na, he descended 
to Chivttsso as if to cross the Po at that pomt, and then, 
when on e:q)cctatiOn was fixed on % forward march to 
Genoa, he ordered a retrograde movement to the left, and 
directed the army upon Milan (May 27 1800). This 
operation at length unmasked the comhin^ons which had 
prepared the way for the final act of this great mflitaiy 
trilogy The armies of Mass^na and of Moreau had only 
been serving to prepare the victory for Bonaparte by a 
double diversion, the one by retaining Mtflas m laguna, 
the other by engaging Kray on the Danube. Now Bona 
parte m his turn was to appear on the scene to strike the 
grand blow all the honour of which he had reserved for 
biTTutrlf, leaving to Massina the unenvied merit of an 
honourable but unsuccessful defence, and to Moreau him 
self that of a self-sacrifice unseen or unheeded. He was 
about m one day to reap the frmt of their long toils, and 
he proposed to make this final surprise so dagling that the 
world should lose sight of everything but his share m the 
culminating success. Accustomed to consider everything 
m relation to himselfj it seemed to him perfectly natural to 
sacrifice his comrades m arms to his own fortune, or simply 
to the desire to produce a greater effect upon the imagina 
tion of the world. By marching upon Milan he surrendered 
Mnss^na to the Austnans, but he made himself master of 
the line of the Po, and he had only to place himself between 
that nver and the Apennmes m c^cr to cut off all retreat 
from Mflas. 

That general could hope for no divciiion to be effected 
by Kray Even supposing the latter could have been 
apprised m time of the cntical position of his colleague, he 
wicmld have been unable to do anything for him, for Moreau 
formed an impenetrable bamer to any advance on his part 
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m the direction of S\Mtzerland Indeed, Kray ^\as much 
more anxiously concerned at this time to sustain his position 
in Ulm than to quit it Moreau, unable to venture an 
assault by mam force, which w'ould have put all the results 
of the campaign in hazard, had m \ain endeavoured to 
draw Kray out of his intrenched position by feigned 
demonstrations He had pledged himself to Bonaparte 
not to use the one manceuvre w'hich w'ould have been 
certainly effectual, a decided march upon Munich A 
glance at the map is enough to show', W'hatever may have 
been said on the subject, that such a march would have 
left Switzerland, and consequently Italy, completely un- 
covered Thus doomed to impotence and inaction, and 
the object of severe criticism from his lieutenants, w'ho, not 
understanding his motiv'es, were irritated by his procrastina- 
tion, Moreau, to use his own expression, ^gfoped about 
impatiently waiting till Bonaparte’s success should 
allow him to resume more active operations , and the v'ery 
day when Bonaparte marched upon Milan, Moreau WTOte 
to him explaining his situation and urging him to act 

General Bonaparte could therefore carry out his opera- 
tions in all safety, for, m any event, he had a sure w'ay of 
retreat by the St Gothard and the Simplon Having now 
only one end m vuew, that of enclosing Melas in Piedmont, 
by raising an insuperable bamer m his way on the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian side, he must make it impossible for him 
to enter that province, first by strongly occupjnng the course 
of the Po from Pavia to Piacenza, and then by crossing the 
road Avhich ran between the Po and the Apennines He 
had the advantage of substituting for the upper Po the 
shorter and more solid line of the Ticino, which unites 
with that river above Pavia, forming by its junction a sort 
of natural bamer, extending from the Lake Maggiore to 
the Adnatic, and dividing North Italy in two There was 
nothing in the way to prevent the execution of this plan 

At the same time, then, that the First Consul was 

^ Moreau to iJu First Consul, May 27, 1800 This letter clearly 
shows that he remained before Ulm only to avoid compromising the 
army of Italy 
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13 no religion more favourable to repubbcan government 
than the Catholic religion. France had agam opened her 
eyes to the light she had restored peace to the Church 
he himself hoped soon to confer \Tith its new head, that 
with his concuTrence the last obstacles might be removed. 
He concluded by promismg to restore to them their 
possessions and by authorising them to publish his allocu 
non, which was accordingly soon printed and orcnlated by 
thousands of copies throughout Italy and France. This 
ma n i f estation was the preliminary of the Concordat It 
took place on the 5th of June 1800 A year before, at 
the same tune, the new Constantine was still m Eg^t, 
vaunting before muftis and ulemas that he had ikstroycd 
the Pope and overthrown the Cross, This simple fact 
enables us to appreciate the genomcness of the profession 
of filth made before the clergy of \filtin, and to ivine the 
motive which prompted it It is not difficnlt with these 
data to estimate the value and smeenty of the religious 
restorations he was on the eve of accomplishing. 

Piies banquets, orations, succeeded each other at Milan 
almost without mtcmiption. The First Consul wished it 
to be known m Pans tfmt his progress m Italy was one 
senea of tnumphs. He did not forget to mention this 
reception m the daily buUetms which he had issued from 
the commencement of the campaign, that not one of his 
achievements might be lost to history The people of 
Milan, he said ra hii buDetm of Jane 5th, appear quite 
ready to resume the tone of gaiety common to them m the 
time of the French. The GeneraJ-m-Chief and the First 
Consul were present at a concert, which, though improvised 
was extremely agreeable Itaban sinking' has ever new 
charmt The famous BtUtngton, Grassim and Marchesi 
are expected at Milan, 

While the tune was gliding by so smoothly for Napoleon, 
Mass^^na a army was at Genoa m the last agomes of faimne. 
For twelve days its only food had been a poisonous sort of 
bread made of cocoa and starch, a few ounces of which 
were distributed daily to every soldier The whnbitsnts 
were reduced to the grass and roots which they unearthed 
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from the ramparts, and they were pcnshing by liundreds 
Franceschi, Massdna’s aide-de-camp, sent by him to the 
First Consul to urge him to hasten his march, had 
witnessed on the 20th of May the passage of the rear- 
guard over the St Bernard, and on the 26th he re-entered 
Genoa vith assurances of almost immediate succour Eight 
days would be more than sufficient for General Bonaparte 
to traverse the forty leagues which he between the Apen- 
nines and the Val d’ Aosta. And yet fourteen fatal days 
had passed since the 2 oth of !Ma)', amid all the horrors of 
famine, and no tidings of him had come The greater 
number believed he was beaten, and m flight A few 
suspected the truth, and bitterly feeling that they were 
sacrificed to the vanity of the tactician, cursed his bar- 
barous egotism 

On the 3d of June things were at the last extremity 
Thousands of women dying of hunger went about the 
streets begging for bread, while the dead cart passed and 
repassed full of corpses, as in a city smitten with the 
plague.^ It became impossible to prolong the resistance 
another day Massdna yielded to save his perishing 
soldiers , but so resolute was the attitude he still main- 
tained, and so great was the haste of the Austrians to 
rejoin M^las, that he obtained the most honourable terms 
of capitulation Ott had, in fact, just received orders to 
raise the siege, and could hardly conceal his joy at the 
surrender Massdna did not leave a single prisoner in the 
hands of the Austnans Out of his 15,000 men, only 
8000 remamed 

On the morning of the 5th of June, while Bonaparte 
was receiving the ovations of the Milanese, and lauding in 
his bulletin the talents of the Itahan singers, a legion of 
famished spectres were issumg from the gates of Genoa, 
and presentmg themselves at the Austnan outposts, where 
some rations had been prepared for them From thence 
these brave men were free to make their way as best they 
could to Suchet’s head-quarters Massdna had taken ship, 
and landed at Antibes, supposing that Suchet’s army was 
Journal of General Thi^baut 
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stiH on the Var On the 9th of June he reached Finale, 
and by the 13th was at Montenotte. Sachet had already 
started in pursuit of the Austrians, who had been compelled 
to rclmquish the bants of the Var as well as the of 
Genoa. These were, therefore, nothing but base msmoa* 
tons and calumnies,* by which Napoleon subsequently 
endeavoured to blacten the memory of the defender of 
Genoa, m a document which is a monument of rynicol 
mgratitude, the sole recompense of the great and memor 
able service he received from Afaja/nn. 

Bonapaite did not leave Milan tiH the gth of June, 
\Vhilc he was asscmbhng at Stradella all the forces that 
remained at his disposal after havrag covered with troops 
the Ime of the Tiemo and the Po, fixrm Lake ilaggiore to 
Cremona, M£Ias, who was concentrating his strength at 
Alessandria, made a fiesh effort to legam possession of the 
road to Fiacenm, before our dispioaitions were folly made. 
He directed against this point OtPs corps, which had 
arrived from Genoa, after Messina’s capitulation. Ott 
could not reach Piacenza without passing by Stradella, to 
which place our brigades were advancing by forced marches, 
to take up their positions. A little before this pomt, that 
IS, between Casteggio and Montebello, he came m contact 
with Lannes corps. Lannes* position was a very hazardous 
one, for Bonaparte regarded it as certain that any troops 
which might attack him just at this time $nust be lea than 
10,000 tn number * Owing to this mistnken calculation, 
Laimes had only about 8000 men to oppose to an army 
of more than double his own strength. But by his fire 
and spint this general repaired oft. He met with an 
unbending resistance the desperate efforts of the enemy to 
reopen the road, and the Chambarlhac division commg 
opportunely to ha aid, he sent a bngade to turn the 
country town of Casteggio, where the Austrians were 
strongly intrenched then, after repeatedly losing and 
rctokmg thim position, we finally drove them back upon 

I TTit Mfmmra Extrtdit da Piaf*en de AlgstAta by Gcdo*! Koeb* 
rwnoTc all prebert far nnpoutjon*. See toL It 
BatafmrU k BertJher June 8, 1800, 
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Montebello with a loss of 7000 men, half of them killed, 
half pnsoners Bonaparte arrived from Milan just at the 
close of this glorious engagement, on the evening, tliat is, 
of the 9th of May ^ 

His instructions to General Suchet were summed up in 
this brief sentence ‘ Keep m check a body equal to your 
own This was tlie veiy^ programme which Suchet had 
faithfully followed out from the time of the Austrian retreat 
from the Var Carefully watching them as they retired, he 
had contrived to reach the Col di Tenda before them, and 
thus compelled them to make a retrograde movement as 
far as Pieve. At Savona he picked up the remainder of 
Massdna’s force, which raised his own army to 20,000 
men, whom he led to Acqui, on the rear of Mdlas His 
presence at this point neutralised a part of the Austrian 
forces, and contributed powerfully to the success of Bona- 
parte’s plan 

The First Consul was still at Stradella, occupied in con- 
solidating his position and strengthening the vast net in 
which he hoped to enclose his adversary He began to per- 
ceive that he had embraced too much to press very tight, 
for the necessity of guarding so extended a hne made it 
impossible for him to keep himself adequately informed of 
the situation of the enemy, and he knew positively nothing 
of his dispositions At one time he believed him to be 
hurrying to Genoa, where the English squadron would be 
waiting TOth supplies, and ready in case of need to transport 
him to some other point Again he fancied him stealing 
a march upon the upper Po, and forcing the passage of the 
Ticino He remained therefore stationary at Stradella 
during the 9th, loth, and nth days of June, harassed by 
perplexities which multiplied every hour At length he 
could endure it no longer, and abandoning his almost im- 
pregnable position at Stradella, he moved in the direction 

1 He left Milan on the same day, the 9th, and not the evening 
before, as M Thiers affirms Had this been the case, he would have 
been twenty-four hours m traversing the ten leagues between Milan 
and Stradella, 

2 Bonaparte h Suchet June S 
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of Alessandna to meet the enemy He advanced beyond 
Tortona, oa far as San Ginlumo and Marengo, encounter 
mg only one small detachment, which yielded after a short 
engagement 

He was at the gates of Alessandna, m the midst of a 
vast plain, which extended m the one direction between the 
road and the Po, and m the other between two tribirtancs 
of that nver the Serma and the Bonmda. Hu impatience 
and his perplexity the just expiation of a too ambitions 
plan, had made him lose all the advantages of his first 
position for m this vast plam the enemy could extend 
himself and handle cavalry with case. Becoming more and 
more certam that Mflas had fled to Genoa, Bonaparte 
directed the Bondet division to march upon Novi, entrust 
mg the command to Deaaix, who had arrived at head 
quarters the evening before. Owing to the miuffiaent 
reconnaissances of the ground, he was not aware that the 
enemy had bridges over the Bormida, and having estab- 
lished his army at Marengo and m the environs, he himself 
went to pass the mght a httlc m the rear at Torre di 
Garofolo 

Mflas had not left Alessandria. Obliged to confiont 
Suchet and to leave garrisons m several places, he had not 
been able to collect at this pomt more than 40 ooo men, — 
a nranber however that exceeded ours. After having 
deliberated m council over the various expedients open to 
him, he had decided to throw the lesponsibilrty of the issue 
on the Cabmet of Vienna, which had left him to the last 
moment m ignorance of the existence of our army of reserve, 
and hnd even enjomed op him not to concern hunsclf 
about iL Instead, then, of seeking a possible way of 
escape by flight to the Tiemo or a retrograde march upon 
Genoa, he resolved to go straight at the enemy whose army 
he supposed to be larger than it really was, and to en- 
deavonr by msin force to open a passage for himself by the 
Piacenza road 

This was the resolution formed after long mdcosion 
and on the 14th of June, at break of day the Austrian army 
sJowiy crossed the Bonnida by three bndges and defiled 
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before IMarengo, A\licre Gencml Victor’s corps was stationed 
The Milage, winch was fortunately protected by a stream 
deep though not broad, was at once Mgorously attacked 
Co\crcd bj this natural barrier, Victor’s soldiers received 
repeated assaults without wavering At the same time 
Lannes, who occupied the plain between Marengo and 
Castel'Ceriolo, was assailed on all sides by Austrian troops 
lioth held their ground for a long while with invincible 
obstmac), but about ten o’clock in the morning the Austrian 
army ha\ing achie\cd the passage of the Bormida, Baron 
jMGas assembled his principal corps, and sujiporting them 
by formidable artiller}’, dashed down once more upon 
Marengo, which was carried after a fearful carnage 

At this moment Bonaparte armed on the field of battle, 
with his guns, his staff, and the Mourner division, supported 
by tw’o regiments of caaalr)' On our left, Victor’s division 
was in complete rout, on our right, Lannes was retreating 
step by step m admirable order, giving ground only at the 
rate of a quarter of a league an hour, but enduring cruel 
losses The fresh troops brought by the First Consul 
restored the battle. Instead of leading them to that part 
of the road which was being swept incessantly by the charges 
of the Austrian cavalry, he conducted them to the extreme 
right of Lannes, and on to the left of the enemy, who had 
to pass them to gain San Giuliano and to clear the Piacenza 
road. This manceuvre, wduch consisted in refusing combat 
on the point most essential to the enemy, and in transferring 
the action to a part of the ground to w’hich his attention 
w^as less directed, was designed chiefly to gam time But 
it w'as badly executed, owing to the extreme confusion into 
w^hich our army had been thrown by the success of the 
Austrians In spite of the solidity of the Consular guard 
and the heroic efforts of Lannes, one part of our troops was 
driven to retreat upon the road to San Giuhano , the other, 
which had for a short time occupied Castel-Ceriolo, retired 
to the nght upon Sala. 

Such was our position about three o’clock in the after- 
noon Our army was on the point of being cut in two , 
one-half repulsed m the direction of Sala and the Po, the 
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other driven under the guns of Tortona. Our atuation 
fccmed so desperate that the aged worn out vnth 

fatignc and secure of victory, retomed to Alessandria, and 
sent coxmers in all directions to proclaim hu success, leav 
mg to his bngade-major, hL de 7nrh^ the of completing 
our defeat 

A most unforeseen incident caused him cruelly to repent 
this error Desaix, hurrying to the aid of the First Consul, 
amved at this very moment upon the Flam of Marengo 
with the Boudet divmon. At the first sound of the cannon 
he had suspended his march upon Non, and after assuring 
himself that no danger threatened us on that side, he 
hastened with all speed towards San Giuliana He at once 
aaw that the battle was lost, but he deemed it not impossible 
to gam upon the spot a second, which should repair the 
first Marmont immediately collected the small number of 
OUT pieces which the enemy had not dismounted, and 
directed a heavy fire upon the mam column, which was 
advancing across the plam commanded by hL de Zach m 
person- It was received with anwavenng stcndmeia. 
Desaix then despatched against the column two half 
brigades, which for a moment stopped the Austrians in 
their march. In the midst of the shock of this movement 
Desaii fell dead with a ball m his heart His brave troops, 
overwhelmed by mimbciB, gave ground, and the tembic 
column, which nothing seemed able to break, went on 
advancmg, carrying everything before it, when Kellermann 
with Ills dragoons dashed upon it m flank with such sudden- 
ncas and nnpetuosity that it was utterly broken- Surprised 
without time to put itself m a defensive attitude m that 
direction, cut off from the rest of the Austrian army it 
threw down its arms upon the field of battle, to the number 
of 6000 men. This prodigious and crushing blow changed 
m an rrntt-ant the whole fiice of thmgi never was rcrolu 
tion witnessed in war more sudden and complctc- 

Oor retrograde movement was brought to a halt , the 
fugitives ralhed, and we resumed the offensive at all points. 
The Austnans, amazed, gave way m their turn- Then their 
troops broke an imeiampled panic spread through then 
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ranks, and their ca\alr)f plunged over the infantry, to be 
first in crossing the bridges Tlic vhole became one 
heaped-up mass of confusion, and those vho could not 
crovd on to the bridges threv themselves into the Bormida 
Almost the vholc of the artiller}' remained in tlie hands of 
the French The disaster vas complete 

Such, so far as they can be traced through the mazes of 
contradictor)' narratues and the charlatanism of official 
statements, vere the great crises of this famous battle So 
cxtraordinar)' nas the confusion of the fight, that, accustomed 
as Bonaparte vas to rectify upon paper his military opera- 
tions by arrangements made after the e\ent, often imparting 
to them in this vay an order and clearness vhich they did 
not actually possess, he found it impossible to give of this 
victor}' anything more than a shapeless report, without plan 
or sequence He availed himself in this case of oratorical 
artifices, vhich, to some extent, hid the gaps in his narra- 
tive One rhetorical phrase was put into the mouth of 
Desaux, who had fallen dead, struck m the heart by a ball, 
without uttering a single vord, and whose body remained 
forsaken and spoiled on the battle-field ^ Bonaparte makes 
him say, ‘Go, tell the First Consul that I die with this 
regret, — that I have not done enough for postenty ’ The 
impression to be cherished was, that the First Consul was 
the last thought of the dying, no less than the hope and 
pride of the survivors , and, to secure this dramatic effect 
he was not afraid to turn death itself to account 

During his reign he three times modified this bulletin, 
to make it read differently in history In these three 
relations, which have been preserved m the Memorial de la 
Guerre, we find him perpetually contradicting and falsifying 
himself His own statement being once drawn up, he 
ordered all the original reports to be destroyed, that he 
himself might be the sole authority, but it is only m his 
memoirs that he succeeds m giving to lus narrative a con- 
nected and definite form It is a smgular fact, and one 
which furnishes a gauge of the morahty of these sanguinary 
games of war, that it was this battle, in which Bonaparte 
^ Mhuoties dc Rovigo 
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dispbyed least genius, and fell most below himself which 
insured to him the greatest results, at least so far os his 
own power and gkrry were concerned. The combinations 
which led to Marengo were admirably conceived, but they 
were eminently doubtful, hazardous,^ and out of projiortion 
to the means at our command They were, m a word, the 
dispositions of an mcomparable adept in the art of war not 
of a patriotic general As to the battle itself it was given 
under the most unfixvourable conditions, and the victory 
was due only to the happy acadent of on opportune chaigc 
of cavalry Napoleon hnnself wrote that all the chances 
of success m the battle were m bvcrur of the Austrian army 
In contrast to so many battles of which it may be justly 
said that, being lost, they ongbt to have been gamed, the 
battle of Marengo most have been lost but for an eicep- 
tional turn of fortune and it does no honour to a matchless 
commander to put himself m crrcumstanccs m which nothing 
short of a mnacle can save him, when the same end might 
have been attained by other means, less dazzhng, but i^e 
and effective. Marengo marts the pomt at which the 
adventurer begins to mjuTc the Head of the State. 

A general lets utterly crushed than Milas would have 
been annous to try anew the fortune of war whether by 
recommencing on attack, which had only fidled through an 
unhappy chance, or by throwing himself with all his forces 
upon Suchet^i corps, so as to reach Genoa. But, rather 
than hazard bold tactics of this sort, he preferred a suspen 
Sion of arms, by virtue of which he evacuated the whole of 
North Italy as fiir as the Mmao and the lower Po, following 
a kne whi^ reached fiom Peschiera to Fenaia, but retain 
ing Tuscany and Ancona, This convention, signed at 
Alessandria, was sent to the Emperor of Austria, with a 
long letter from the First Consul, who endeavoured to 
demonstrate by a formal disquisition and by all manner of 

^ Tha Ij erpictily iKopiiied by Jotnitu, whoi he tayt, rAct pofat 
ing (ml the djingcr of the»o dfapewtUom, that Bonaparte wocld hare 
dU er nnH ralli the bottle of Mticago an affrmj Such i» 

nl»o the optnJoo of Mathleo Dnroa*, when he »ay», Marengo oas on 
endoacd Sdet, where one of two amue* most pethh. 
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pluhnUiropic ron'^idcnlion'J lo his M ijcstj tlic Istiijicror 
nnd Kiiv: dial il was his dearest imcresi to break willi 
li-nelind. nnd •’IK hiin‘-elf with the 1 rench ('toierninciil 
'Ihis Liter ‘deparlini: from tlie ciisunnnr) stjlc nnd forms, ’ 
a*' Domparlc reimrl^cd some dn\s after in a romimimntion 
lo 'la]L\rand, and whicli he \\as astonished at himself foi 
In\m'4 \\nlten,r\as full of fricndlj rounsLlsand protestations 
It snjijircssed am rcSLiitment at the fact that his prcMOits 
letters had rceeued no reph, and his ])Lrse\eranrc in thus 
addressing the einjicroi notwithstanding an affront of that 
kind ga\c suffu lent proof of his ardent desire to treat on 
terms of cquahtj with sovereigns b) the graec of God 

\\hilc awaiting the rejil} of the emperor, he urged on 
the execution of the Articles of the Coinenlion of Ales- 
sandria, pressing especially the surrender of the fortified 
jilaces , and he then returned to Milan on the 17th of 
June T here he received m greil stale the acclamations of 
the people and the Tc Danns of the clerg) He himself 
described this scene — a novel one at that time lo the 
Ikarisians — m one of those bulletins which he continued lo 
issue almost dailj for their benefit, and which had become 
nearlj the onl} publication that apjiearcd in I'rancc, owing 
to the severit} with which he had visited the press Public 
opinion having no other aliment but this to feed upon, it 
became a necessit) that he should bo the single object of 
all attention ‘The lurst Consul,’ he said, ‘was received 
at the gale of the metropolis by the whole body of the 
clerg}’’ , he was led on to a dais expressly prepared m the 
choir, and upon which the consuls and fnsi vtagtsi rales of 
the JLinfiic of flic J Fes/ -were usually received ’ To those 
accustomed to follow the soaring thoughts and boundless 
ambitions of Napoleon, that expression the Emfirc of ihc 
IVcsf was full of suggestive significance It betrayed pur- 
poses and plans not yet, perhaps, clearly defined, but already 
conceived m his mind A little farther on, he added, as if 
to flatter the French public by letting it into the secret of 
his prudential measures tow ards the Church, — ‘ This respect 
shown to the altar marks a memorable epoch, which will 
make an impression upon the Italian nations, and W’lll gam 
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fricpda to the Republic. Joy was everywhere at its haghL 
If this be the way said the Italians, we are aD repubhcansi, 
and ready to onn for the defence of a people whose manner*, 
customs, and language are most Ukc our own. 

This mode of speech, replete with double meaning 
strongly resembled that which he had used to his loldieis 
on their landing in Egypt. Bnt those whom he thus made 
a show of associating in his policy by this sort of half 
confidence, and who appbudcd it with a deep disdain for 
the mtcUcctual and moral infenonty of these disinhcntcd 
peoples, had no suspicion of the yet larger concessions 
which he was on the eve of makmg m France to superstitions 
which had no hold upion them. The Cardinal Chiaramonti, 
well known for his conohatory and pacific homily published 
at Imola, shortly after the treaty of Campo-Formio, had just 
been elected Pope at Vemce, under the name of Pius VTL 
and Bonaparte was already dauhng him with seductive 
promises, by negotiating privately with him the conclusion 
for a Concordat between France and Rome. 

During this time the army of the Rhine was casting off 
its enforced inaction. Once assured that the annj of reserve 
had safely entered Italy Moreau, who had bcCT so long 
fettered before Ulm, was able to resume operations with 
his troops, though these were diminished by nearly one 
fourth of their effective force through the departure of 
Moncey’* corps. They had been ftifl further weakened 
subsequently by the loss of a considerable portion of Samte 
Soraimes corps, which were detached to oppose free German 
bands on the Rhme. So soon as he was fiec to act, three 
day* sufficed for Moreau to overthrow that mtrcnched camp 
before which he hstA so long remamed m dehbenUe inaction, 
giving nse by his condnet to so many absurd msmuations. 
Abandoning his first idea of marching upon Augsburg and 
Mumch, — a plan which mi g ht have been effectual, but 
which had the disadvantage of leaving an open line of 
rnTHTniiniratinn for Kray by the right bank of the Danube, 
— Moreau replied to his detractors by a fer bolder and 
grander operation. He crossed that nver above Ulm at 
Blemdheim, not fiir from Donauwerth, where the Aostnans 
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had their magazines M dc KLray seeing the importance 
of this manoeuvre, which would give us a position m his 
rear, and senousl)' imperil his line of retreat, vainly strove 
to oppose our passage of the Danube, in a series of petty 
combats, which almost all ended to his disadvantage He 
was still less successful m the attempt vhich he made vith 
the bulk of his forces to drive us back upon the right l)ank 
The encounter behveen the two armies took place m the 
plain of Hochstett, a locality already memorable m our 
history for a defeat, of very disastrous consequences to us 
as a nation The Austnan cavalry, until now so confident 
m Its superiority, was overthrown by our horse, after a 
brilliant resistance, but, in spite of this reverse, the Aus- 
tnans still mamtained their positions with desperate deter- 
irunation, and succours arrived m every direction At 
length, however, they were compelled to yield Night 
having come, a general charge of the French troops forced 
the hostile hne to give way at every point, and the Austrians 
retreated, leavmg m our hands 5000 prisoners, 20 cannon, 
1200 horses, and immense magazines Thus was effaced 
the blot left on our mihtary honour (19th of June 1800) 
M de Kray retired precipitately on Nordlingen, abandoning 
his position at Ulm, and favoured in his retreat by such 
terrible weather that the state of the roads rendered pursuit 
almost impossible Moreau, satisfied with having dnven 
the enemy back in the direction of Bohemia, whither he 
had no interest m following him, retired upon the Danube, 
and then upon Mumch, which he occupied on the 28th of 
June He had already known for several days of the victory 
of Marengo, and of the armistice which had ensued Having 
reached the Isar, and deeming that his position was rather 
advanced, in consideration of the position of the principal 
army corps, and of the succours which Austria might 
clandestinely draw from Italy, he granted his adversary a 
suspension of arms, which guaranteed to us provisionally all 
the ground of which, up to this time, we had made ourselves 
masters in Germany 

• Bonaparte had started again for Pans, leaving the 
command of the army in Italy to Massdna Far from 
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dee min g at that tune that he had any ground of complaint 
against the illustrious defender of Genoa, he had loaded 
hm with praises and assuitmcea of gratitude.^ If the 
Italian patnots had chcnshed for a moment the hope of 
seeing the independence of their country restored, they soon 
had any such illuiion dispelled by reading the decree m 
which Bonaparte bade farewell to the C«alpme Repnblnx 
‘ Considcrmg that this repubhc had been recognised as free 
and independent by the majority of the powers of Europe, 
he decreed the assembly of a council of 50 members for 
the pnrpose of re-orgamsmg the mstitudona of the repubhc, 
that IS to say of bringing them into harmony with the 
consular rule, under the presidency of a French minister 
extraordinary A commission named by him was provisioii' 
ally charged with the govemmenL In relation to Redmont, 
he scarcely tried to veil his mtention of making it purely and 
stmply a department of France. The administration of its 
affairs was placed m the hands of General Jourdan, 

The First Consul returned to France with a will more 
absolute than ever a soul more impatient and disordered 
by power than ever affecting to reject as beneath him all 
the adulations which men were ready to pay I have too 
good an opmion of myself^ he wrote to Luaen, to attach 
any value to such gewgaws Quue 29 1880), It soon 
became evident, however that there was little smeenty m 
this show of scorn for the old array of trmmphal demonstra 
tion. He came back with his mmd frill of projects which 
he had not hitherto dared to develop, and he now m 
his hand the force necessary for them realisation. The 
battle of Marengo, for all its surpnsmg results, had been 
gained at too great a distance from Vienna to insure peace , 
but it gave to the conqueror an nimvallcd preponderance 
in Europe and an overwhelming power m France. He 
was about to make use of this to advance one step frmther 
in hiB favountc system, the only system ever fairly coni' 
prehended by ha so prodigious and yet so narrow gemus — 
despotism at home and conquest abroad. Never did 
faiTCT seeming cloak direr designs, 

^ GAifail Kixli, Alimeirts Masshia. 
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FIRST STEPS TOWARDS MONARCHY HELIOPOLIS, 

HOHENLINDEN, AND LUNCVILLE 

While Bonaparte was playing this dangerous game in 
Piedmont, his adversaries in Pans, struck with the risk he 
was running, awaited the issue with mingled anxiety and 
hope Unable to attempt any plot against him at such a 
time, they made up for long restraint by the boldness of 
their wishes and theu: dreams, the only liberty which was 
left them With so adventurous a spirit, stability seemed 
impossible , it was necessary to be prepared for any con- 
tingency , and as there was a strong disposition to appre- 
hend the worst, they speculated freely on the chances of 
war Some went so far as to desire the death of the First 
Consul, even at the expense of a disaster , but the greater 
number confined themselves to considering the best course 
to pursue if he were lolled. The obscurity m which the 
framers of the Constitution of the Year VIII had intention- 
ally left that part of it which referred to the mode of replac- 
. mg the head of the State justified these anxieties, and if it 
was wrong to wish for an accident at such a cost, it was at 
any rate an urgent duty to be prepared for iL 

At the time of his departure for Italy, the First Consul 
alluded m pnvate conversation, readily and with feigned 
indifference, to the possibihty of his death he tned to 
ascertam what impression it made on his interlocutors, so 
as to penetrate then most hidden thoughts , but he could 
not bear another person to discuss the subject, for the mere 
supposition seemed to betoken in one who expressed it a 
disbehef m the kind of supernatural mission which he 
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wished the public to attribute to him. With the eiprc*- 
gions, hla fortune, his destiny, his star always on his lips, 
to admit the possiiflity of his sudden death imtated him 
beyond measure it appeared like a contradiction of the 
superstition which be hoped to make popular This on 
ental pretension was displayed m a rather singular manner 
at the time of the negotiations with England. Lord Gren- 
ville having alleged among other reasons for continuing the 
war that it was impossible to treat with a country where 
everything depended on the life of a single mitn the 
Momteur replied in rather novel language for a century so 
essentially rationalistic As for the life and death of Bona 
parte my Lord stuh thxn^ art above your kau 

It was already almost sedition m his eyes to regard him 
os mortal He had, however so httle succeeded m incul 
eating this mysticism even m those who were most w ann ly 
attached to him, that his own brothers were the first to 
discuss the irreverent supposihon, and to wonder what 
would be their fete m case it were realised. Joseph and 
Luacn broached the question p in inl y with their confidants 
they even went much ferthcr for they debated m what 
measure they would be able to share power with the sue 
cessors of the First ConsuL^ It was not surprising, then, 
i-hni- men who w ere bound to him by no ties, and who had 
no motive for ahnnking from such surmises, should indulge 
m the same conjectures. In a country possessing firm 
institutions atixens know nothing of this annety law is 
supreme and they abide by its decisions but m a state 
where one man is every th rng the maintenance of pubhc 
order depends on the slender thread of human life, and the 
moment this man is m danger his succession is open to ah 
competitors. Despots always marvel at the brutahty with 
which the hour of their death is antiapated it is because, 
from the instant there is reason to fear that them life may 
be cut short, they fell the compact to which they had sworn, 
and the security which they promised exists no longer 
When Bonaparte on his return to Pans spoke of ingmti 

^ Se<^ tiiwcig othcii, Tipon thli point, the il/iW Jo»cph*f 

confdjint, tlirwi of Rcedercr tnd tlie futnul dt SUtddas Gtrir^m. 
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tude and conspirac)', on learning that during his absence 
Moreau, Carnot, Lafayette, Bernadotte, and his own 
brothers, had each in turn been designated as his successor, 
he was simply condemning the hopeless ilgimc ivhich he had 
given to France If, in fact, some under the svay of 
hostile feeling had eagerly foreseen a catastrophe because 
they desired it, the greater number had only been influenced 
by strong apprehensions and a very justifiable anxiety for 
self-preservation 

These clandestine consultations were held, for the most 
part, by his own partisans, men whose chief care was to 
maintain things as they were, and among the most sagacious 
were the members of that Commission of Inspectors which 
had so powerfully contributed to the success of the iSth 
Brumaire Moreover, not one of those whose names had 
thus been put forward by public alarm had for an instant 
thought of taking advantage of this unexpected candidature 
Moreau was fighting in the heart of Germany Lafayette 
had only just returned to France, full of gratitude to Ins 
liberator, he was living in retirement at Lagrange, and 
alwaj's spoke of the First Consul in terms of admiration 
Bernadotte was confined in tlie Departments of the West, 
where, since the pacification of La Vendee, he had merely 
an administrative office. As for Carnot, the minister of 
war, he conscientiously devoted himself to the duties of his 
office Compromised vith the party who had made the 
revolution of Fructidor, distrusted by those who had made 
that of Brumaire, he had nothing to do with the speculations 
with which his name was associated among the men who 
wanted a Republic without a Dictator But Bonaparte 
never forgave any of those who had been the innocent 
object of these hopes, and Carnot soon paid for it by the 
loss of his office. He would not allow any one, even in 
thought, to fill up that gap which he had purposely left in 
the Constitution of the Year VIII , it suited his plans that 
chaos should be the only prospect after him, so that he 
might be hailed again as a saviour, when he should fill up 
the blank by proclaiming hereditary right 

These eventual combinations, resulting from the spon- 
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tnneoua expression of public anxiety Bccretly cncouioged 
by Fouch^ minister of polio* \rho was quite ready m any 
case to take adrantage of them by supporting them tf they 
succeeded, and denouncmg them if they fiiiled, seemed for 
an instant likely to tnumpb, when the news of Bonaparte's 
defeat at Marengo was brought to Pans by merchants' 
couriers. The cause of France had already suff’ered so 
greatly from being confoimded with the fortunes of a single 
man, that the impression produced by these tidmgs was by 
no means one of national sorrow Wiat appeared to be a 
disnitcr for the country itself was regarded merely as the 
defeat of a party and each rejoiced or sorrowed according 
to his interests or sympathies, just as the public had done m 
the vnnous of the RcvolutioiL PatnoUsm itself had 
CiUen mto decay from the tune when Bonaparte had so 
constantly identified hia own person with the cause and 
image of the country These illuaions only lasted for an 
evening, and laded away with the shades of night The 
next day the whole truth was known it was then found 
that the same day had seen two battles, of which the second 
had more than repaired the faults and misfortunes of the 
first A short time later the conqueror returned to affirm 
a victory which he knew he had gamed in Pans os well as 
at Morenga He arrived unexpectedly dedanng that he 
would have neither ceremomes nor tnumphal arches, and 
showing for such demonstrations an aversion and disdam 
which probably nrc»e fiom the feet that these marks of 
honour were not yet suffiacntly brilliant to please him , for 
his feelings m that respect changed too quiddy to admit of 
bchef m their smeenty He did not, howcT^ show the 
same Hulikp to ceremomes which testified to his power 
while at the same tone they strengthened it 

The fulsome flattery with which the public authorities 
greeted him proved dearly enough that France had not 
submitted to six months of obsolnte power with impunity 
His friends and his foes seemed alike to stnve to redeem by 
the abjectness of their adulation the crime of premature 
foresight or disappomted hope. The Tribunate alone 
endeavooxed to moderate these bombastic glorifications, fay 
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associating ^\ltll the culog)' of the First Consul that of 
Desai\, ^\ ho had contributed so much to assure the victory 
The members dared to speak of tlie triumphs of the army 
of the Rlime, as ^\ell as those of the anny of Italy They 
purposely ga^ e great iciat to the funeral oration of Desai\, 
winch was delivered by Daunou and several other orators 
Daunou took advantage of the occasion to rejoice over the 
guarantees which the vuctorj' of Marengo had secured to 
hbert)' , for, said he, the Gov'emment w ould henceforward 
be too strong to fear liberty This W'as a dutiful belief 
which he could not long presen'e Benjamin Constant 
expressed the same hope, particularly vnth regard to the 
liberty of the press , he applauded the deliverance of the 
Italian patriots Some days after, on the anniversarj' of the 
14th of July, the Tnbunate again plainly show'ed their senti- 
ments by the solemnity which characterised the funeral 
oration of La Tour d’Auv^ergne, a man still more remarkable 
for his abnegation and civic virtues than for his military 
heroism 

This time they openly ventured to associate the glory of 
Moreau w’lth the homage rendered to the memory of the 
hero who had been his friend With La Tour d’Auvergne 
disappeared a type which this generation w'as never to see 
again The speakers naturally dwelt upon the modesty, 
disinterestedness, and simple grandeur of that antique 
character, but it was not easy to extol these republican 
virtues without being suspected of disparaging those who 
pnded themselves so little on their attainment Whatever 
may have been their intention on this point, they were 
equally to be pitied for having to express their censure in 
so evasive a manner, or else for being unable any longer to 
praise even the dead without nsk of offending the hving 

The First Consul had returned with thoughts of a very 
different kind from the wishes of the Tnbunate Before 
his departure, he had on different occasions given signs of 
his pretensions, and his success was not likely to diminish 
them Pubhc opinion was, however, scarcely pfepared to 
admit the claims which were now settled upon in his mind 
Who could suspect, in seeing him satiated with glory and 
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power, the Bovereign master of a great country that these 
fiiTOtirs of fortune had only stimukted his ambition ? Eren 
his enemies thought him appeased, satisfied with his dictator 
ship and more careful of the real prerogatiTes of authonty 
than of the external forms which are its sanction m the eyes 
of the vulgar In this they gave him credit for greater 
nobihty of mmd than he really possessed. The simple and 
popular forms of the Consular magistracy no longer sufEced 
he wished to mbstitiite not only hereditary right for election, 
but all the parade of monarchical pomp for the austere 
Bimphaty of a government still republican m appearance. 
The pubhc had not the shghtest mspiaon of thm secret 
thougbt he had to reveal it by degrees, to approach the 
end step by step, and insensibly to prepare the pubhc mmd 
to oficT him what he was burning to taie. 

The houichold of the Inst Consul was already beginning 
to resemble that of a court Ladies-m waiting a master of 
the ceremonies, the etiquette and fashions revived from the 
anaent r^gipic, were about to reappear Chamberlains, 
under the title of prefects of the palace, would soon replace 
the aides-de-camp. He required for his villegiature an 
ancient royal residence m the place of Maliruuson, When 
he was offered the palace of Saint Qoud, he refused it, but 
soon after made it his abode. This was to prove that he 
could take possession of it, if such was his deasion. The 
returned emigrants, delighted at a reviyal of customs which 
were dear to them thronged his salons and ante-chamber 
m expectation of the day when a change of name only 
would restore the anaent monarchy So they had only to 
follow them inclmations to gmtiJy the taste of the master 
who flattered himself that by dmt of habit they would look 
upon him as the natural successor of kings by the grace of 
God, He did not suspect that tha etiquette only pleased 
them because m thought they saw their legitima t e sovereign 
m his place. He never understood how much this pomp 
and false grandeui mdispensablc to a kmg who derives his 
rights from his birth, lower* the man who has risen by his 
own ment, and who can be great m himself and his own 
capaahea. He had a great hkmg for all those external 
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marks of rcspert and dc\olion ^\ll:ch compose the code of 
the courtier, and of \\hich kings who think are so seldom the 
dupes Men wlio had belonged to the ancient court pleased 
him cspecialh, bccau'ie the) possessed more than an)' others 
this ritual of h)pocris) and sciwilit) ‘Jl is onl) men of 
this class’ he used to sa), ‘who know how to serve.’ Aftci 
his return fiom Ital), his infatuation for them knew' no 
bounds, and the number of names which he frequcntl)' 
struck off the list of emigrants caused so much uneasiness 
to the purchasers of national property that he was obliged 
to gne them rci)cated assurances of the security of their 
tenure. In this, at any rate, the ambition of the First 
Consul dictated a generous policy, which cannot be loo 
highly praised All collcclne proscriptions, all those of 
women, children, and cultivators of the soil, thus disappeared 
from this fatal list He took especi.al jiains to erase the 
names of all ecclesiastics, whom he already regarded as his 
future instruments He wished the law to bo applied only 
to those emigrants '.oho had borne arms^ and e\ on if those 
w'ho had borne arms bore also a great name, he was per- 
fectly willing to make the first advances to them, in hopes 
of gaming their support It was under the infiuence of 
these feelings that he once expressed his indignation at 
finding a Richelieu obliged to live away from his country, 
and ordered Fouchd to inform him that in France he w'ould 
be treated with the deference due to his illustrious name 
But the duke of Richelieu did not understand the tacit 
conditions under which this favour w'as granted, and soon 
after learned to his cost that the liberty w'hich had been so 
generously proffered did not go so far as to allow him to 
applaud the innocent allusions in Edotiaid cn Ecosse 

His flattery of the clergy sprang from the same motive , 
he determined to have the priests for his auxiliaries at any 
price, and this desire, conceived with the violence which 
characterised his passions, often led him into exaggerations 
and feints which exceeded the limits of human stupidity 
When the prefect of La Vendee was about to send some 
delegates of his department to Pans, Bonaparte wrote to 
him ‘ If there are any priests, give them the preference , 
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I liJce and esteem pncrts who are good patnots, and know 
how to defend the coontry against the eternal cnemiea of 
France, the wicked hcrtUa of England (July 36 1800) 
Here the mtcnbon was too flagrant, and such gross flattery 
would have sufficed to enable perspicacious sprnts to see 
through the man, who about the some trme eiidaimed m a 
Counal of State, With my prefects, my gendarme^ and 
my pnestB, I can do anything I like 1 Besides, he no 
longer made any secret of his news with regard to the 
clergy and openly announced the speedy reconohation of 
France with Rome, He had m &ct held several consulta 
tions about the Concordat but m negotiating tha mterested 
transaction, he flattered himself that he could deceive all 
parties with regard to his aim. To the friends of Cathohasm 
he represented it os a return to religious ideas, a restoration 
of true pnnaples to the friends of hTierty he spoke of it 
os a definite victory of philosophy the submission of the 
Church to the State It is to rell^on what vaccination 13 
to the smallpox, he said to Cabanis m fifty years there 
win be no religion left m France. And to Lafayette, I 
will lower the priests still more than you did a bishop 
shafl deem it an honour to dme with a prefect r>o 
you think it a smaU matter to have obhg^ the Pope and 
the clergy to declare against the legitimacy of the Bourbons? 
To which the fiiend of Washington rephed, with gentle 
irony Come, general, acknowledge that your only object 
IS to get the httle phial broken over your head. ^ 

Probably La&yette scaredy thought he was so near the 
truth. However that may be; this project of usurpation, 
with or without sacerdotal consecratioii, was m reahty the 
ot^ect of all Bonaparte s acts os well os of his thoughts. It 
would certainly be a mistake to imagme that he had at this 
period any thoroughly settled plan the ways and means 
would depend on arcuinstances, but the object was fixed, 
and he was advancing towards it with rapid strides. He 
took every opportumty of reviving monarchy m manners, 
customs, and ideas, just as he had already partly rc-estab- 
hshed it m public mstitutions. When he had to celebrate 
1 Lalkyette 1 Ma U Prf$itier OnsttJ 
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the annnersarj' of the foundation of the Republic, he took 
good care to intercalate a ceremony in honour of Turenne, 
the favourite liero of the great monarchical century He 
contra ed to oblige republican ministers to pronounce the 
eulog)' of the general of Louis XIV, m order to divert 
men’s thoughts from the Roman and Spartan type which 
re\ olutionary enthusiasm had consecrated, and to fix them 
on the new virtues which he wished to bring into fashion 
Fully aware of the influence of phraseology on French 
imagination, he at first changed words in order to change 
things more surely The words ‘ country ’ and ‘ liberty,’ 
hitherto so constantly employed, gradually disappeared 
from official manifestoes, and gave place to those of 
‘fidelity,’ ‘glory',’ and ‘honour’ Honour, Montesquieu 
says, IS the strength of monarchies Nothing can be more 
true, if w'e understand honour, not in the delicate and 
susceptible sense of moralists, as the safeguard of dignity 
and integrity, but a kind of desire to be distinguished and 
to rise from obscurity, which is perfectly compatible with 
many vanities and weaknesses 

This IS the kind of honour which monarchies understand 
and encourage, and from which also they derive profit 
Bonaparte instinctively followed their example, in trying to 
revive a noble pnnciple in the low’est shape which it can 
possibly assume He took care not to neglect a means at 
once so powerful and, unfortunately, so easy to distort and 
to make use of The word appeared in almost every line 
of his proclamations It was to explain his oivii meaning 
of the word ‘ honour,’ and at the same time to excite emula- 
tion by a more direct and urgent appeal, that he gradually 
developed his institution of argues d'homieur, first sketch of 
the Legion of Honour, which was about to extend to offices 
of every kind rewards that were at first bestowed exclusively 
on the army A decree of August 1 5 ordered a distribution, 
not only of swords of honour, but guns, muskets, trumpets, 
and even wands of honour ' The names of those to whom 
they were awarded were to be inscribed on tablets of marble 
m the Temple of Mars 

Thus honour was henceforth to be synonymous with 
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Cuthful service. The First Consol vms not only the sonree 
of nil ndnm cement, be became the sole remunerator the 
master of reputation, the sovereign diatribotor of glory A 
frightfol power for a man to possess among a people so 
mcnmbly vain that their very passion for equality has most 
often only been a disguised form of vanity And all the 
great spnngs of so many heroic actions — ^patriotiam, love 
of liberty fiuth m the Revolution — irere about to be gmdn 
ally absorbed m one single anxiety the desire to attract the 
attention of the man uho possessed the singular privilege of 
a.wigning to each one bis share of honour and consideiatron. 

Bonaparte had no mtention of limiting this prerogatn^ 
60 extraordinary for a repnblican magistrate, to the right of 
decreeing rewn^ or of patentmg merit m the mterest of 
the Government He mshed to exerose it without control, 
and to assume the power of dispensing disgrace as well os 
glory He branded with infamy by a public declaration. 
General Latour Foissac, who might have acted wrongly or 
nghtiy m capitulating at Mantua, bet who^ at any rate^ was 
answerable to law and not to a junsdiction of onental 
despotism.^ 

The aim of all these acta and tendenaes was clear 
enough cren to foreigners it was the reestablishment of 
royalty Bonaparte was so evidently working at the recon- 
struction of a monarchy he was gathering together with so 
much care oil its elements, both new and old, that the 
count of Provence, who was by no means remarkable for 
candour had the simpbaty to believe that these efforts 
were made for the benefit of the Bourbons, and wrote him 
t^ well known letters to ask for his throne. He was not 
long, however m disoovenng the real mtenbons of the late 
pensionaiy of the king m the school of Bnenne, 

About this time an anonjmioas pamphlet appeared, m 
which the author endeavoured to warn and stir up opinion 
that was too sluggish m firvoanng designs m which they 
hoped to make it an accomplice. It attracted the more 
ottention, that smcc the i 8 th Brnmaire the political press 
had ceased to ensL This pamphlet could then only have 
1 Bomportc to Camot, Julj 24^ rSoo. 
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been publislicd by special favour, vhich was tanlamounl to 
the appro\al of llic Go\crnnicnl It vas very soon known, 
in fact, that not only had it received the sanction of the 
authonties, but was WTittcn at their suggestion It was 
issued from the Home Oflice, the author was M de 
Fontanes, who had written it at the instigation of Lucien 
Lucien had not published it till he had submitted it to the 
approbation of the First Consul He had a copy sent to 
c\er}' public functionar)’ ^ It was a parallel between Caesar, 
Cromwell, and Bonaparte , its historical value was verj' 
small, its only importance being derned from the views 
which It announced for the future Bonaparte had solemnly 
repudiated this comparison only a few' months before, m 
the famous sitting of the Ancients at Saint Cloud, as a 
calumny ma ented by the perfidy of his enemies , he had 
appealed to heaven to w itness to the punty of his intentions 
CaUmg upon his head the aengeance of patriots and the 
curse of posterity if he should e\er justify so insulting a 
comparison, ‘I am o\erw'hclmed with calumny,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ in return for my pure and disinterested intentions 
They talk of a Cecsa ? , a Ci oimucU / They da7 c io afh ihiifc 
to me iJic piojcct of a mihia?y gove7 nmcuf P Now that he 
could at last throw off the mask, he boasted of an intention 
w'hich he had then rejected as an insult He w'ould not 
confine himself to equalling his tw^o models, he w'ould 
surpass them by giving to his w'ork a solidity never acquired 
by theirs 

This indispensable supplement wdiicli they had found it 
impossible to reahse, and which he was about to secure to 
French institutions, was hereditary right This one idea 
ran through every page of the pamphlet , it was the only 
one, too, which arrested public attention The secondary 
considerations w^ere not less characteristic The comparison 
to Cromwell, according to Fontanes, could only satisfy 
superficial minds In reality, Cromwell was nothing but a 
scoundrel, fit at the most ‘ to serve as a model to the brutal 
Robespierre and the base -hearted Orleans ’ They talk, 
too, of Monk , but ‘ is it to be supposed that a marshal’s 
1 Mimoires di Radaer 
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staff or a constable s sword would sxtffice for the man before 
whom ike ttniveru stands agkart t Bonaparte had only two 
equals — Alexander and Caesar eren Cscsar had been too 
often a chttf of demagogues. Happy the Repubhc, he 
added ‘if Bonaparte were immortal I but where art 
his heirs 7 where is the successor of Pencles? 
Frenchmen, at any moment yon may again fall under the 
domination of Assemblies, under the yoic of the S- 
or that of the Bourbons. You sleep on the bnnt of 
an abyss, and your sleep is tranquil, insensate as you arc I 
This rcrelation so unexpected and so clear, caused 
profound disappointment TTie good atuens still beliercd 
in the hero of modesty and simpliaty whom official flattery 
had celebrated on his return from Marcnga They were 
astonished and irritated at the mordmate cravings of a man 
already gorged with honour and power Could it be the 
same man who, leas than a year before, bnd only asted 
for ihrte vumihY dietaiorshif to s^ixx the Republic 7 The 
authority of a Casar now appeared to bun a useless toy if 
It were not crowned with hereditary right I What would 
he require later and how would they ever satisfy so insatiable 
an ambition ? The royalists, who had been wiUmg enough 
to aid m the reconstmction of a monarchy provided, bow 
ever, that the throne of the monarch should remain vacant 
and reserved, were beginning to plot in then secret meetings. 
The repablicans gave more open vent to their anger and 
mdignabon smee some dared to speak of Cresar they 
would also dare to speak of Bnrtns. All this discontent, 
however evaporated m words, and the conspiracy of Cer 
acchi, Arena, and Topmo Lebrun, which is contemporary 
with Fontancs’ lucnbration (end of October 1800), was a. 
sort of school plot, a plan of a tragedy engendered by 
declamatory imaginations m spate of all the provocations 
of the pnvate pobce of the First Consnl, it never had even 
the commencement of eiecutiorL 

All partiei, even the moderates who habitnally approved 
of everything, regarded the pubhcation as mopportone and 
premature. Some prefects, who were not m the secret, 
denounced it as seditioas. Bonaparte scemg it had thus 
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failed in its cdcct, rcsohcd to disa\o\\ lU lie Molently 
reprimanded Foiiclic, and oveia\ helmed him \\ith reproaches 
for the publication of the unfortunate pamphlet Foiicht!, 
who was aware of the part the First Consul had had in 
Fontanes publication, and tvho, it is asserted, had seen the 
manuscript with Bonaparte’s corrections, accepted with a 
good grace his part m the coined} , he received the storm 
with perfect coolness, and only replied by throwang the 
responsibility of the affair on Lucien ‘ The fool,’ exclaimed 
Bonaparte, ‘will not be satisfied till he has compromised 
me.’ This was Liicien’s sole funeral oration Since he 
could not accuse his own brother, and as some one must 
be guilty, Lucien was sacrificed, and left the Home Office 
to take the embassy of Spain ‘Lucien,’ wrote Rcederer 
in his journal, ‘asserts that he has taken with him the original 
copy of tlie pamphlet, with four corrections in the First 
Consul’s own handwriting, and I hcltivc Jitnt' This evi- 
dence IS confirmed by Stanislas Girardin, and by all the 
memoirs of the time Lucien started for I\Iadrid, but had 
a vety violent quarrel with his brother before his departure 
It was thus thai this ambitious and mistaken man entered 
upon that singular course of opposition, to which he after- 
wards owed a populanty that plainly show'ed how' strongly 
the public felt the need of some one to express their feelings 
of discontent, and how’ much they w'ere embarrassed in the 
choice of their heroes No one w’as ever more relentless 
tow'ards the press than Lucien during his short ministr)', 
and none took more cynical advantage of the facility w'hich 
his position afforded him of increasing his private fortune 
One of the most cunous parts in Fontanes’ pamphlet 
w'as the singular abbreviation about ‘ the yoke of the S ’ 
This initial meant Stey'es, but in the second edition it w'as 
interpreted by the w'ord so/diefs Ever since his thoughts 
had turned on hereditary right, the First Consul lost no 
opportunity of declaimmg against the military spirit This 
last subject had become one of his favourite themes It 
IS worthy of remark, that Bonaparte, who owed his nse 
to the army, was the first to disown an origin, of whose 
insufficiency for the foundation of a stable government he 
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was aware. And thoogh he was intaipahle of changing 
his mstmcts, thoogh he was the representatrre of mfluansm, 
be never failed to repeat on every occasion ihai his fane 
tions were purely cml and would always remain sa As 
Moreau, Carnot, and Bemadotte, the only rivals whom he 
feared, were m the army and as no Tnan had acquired 
sufSaent glory m cml service to give hnn umbrage, he 
was constantly heard to cichum that it would be a fearful 
misfortune for France if a soldier should be his successor I 
This cntiasm of a spmt of which he was the creature and 
personification might have produced ilhisions had it come 
from any other bps, but from Bonaparte it appeared like 
ingratitade towards an instrument which be thought he no 
longer needed, and the public only saw m it his desire to 
gnre to his anthonty a wider basis and a less ephemeral 
character However this may be, the ^lU of the army 
who were still jealous for the public zeal, felt the insult 
deeply Moreau, who happened to be passing through 
pons at the tune, did not hesitate to complam to the 
First Consul m the name of his comrades, not, as has been 
foolishly alleged for the sake of ntming the author of the 
pamphlet, but because he knew it to have been inspired 
by the cluef of the State himselfj and his representations 
on this subject contributed m some part to the removal 
of Luaen. 

In spite of the bad effect produced by Fontanes^ 
pamphlet, this attempt to sound the disposition of the 
public was not completely unsncccssfoL It gave the cnc 
to tbnt multitude of complaisant and assiduous mdividoals, 
whose prmcipal occupation consists m trying to ascertain 
the wishes of their master m order to sndapate them 
'Whenever the attempt should be renewed, the Government 
was sure to find m that element a numerous party to 
support iL But m order to lead this attempt to a success- 
ful issue, 80 that the seeds sown with so much care might 
develop and firactify France must be brought to such a 
state of prospenty as would justify so high a reward peace 
must be made wi^ Europe. Hence the unwonted energy 
with which the First Consnl, since his return from Marenges 
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pushed on the conclusion of a definite arrangement with 
Austria and the cluef continental powers 

Austria was much 'less mchned to treat than was ex- 
pected Her military situation was in fact by no means 
desperate, since Marengo had after all only replaced her 
army on that line of the Adige which she had so long 
defended against us It was now that the fault committed 
by Bonaparte m persisting m directing the principal effort 
of the campaign in Italy, instead of Germany, began to be 
felt The defeat of Marengo, although it created some 
depression at the court of Vienna, was so far from reducing 
It to a state of despondency, that the day following that on 
which the news arrived, viz. June 20th, Austria concluded 
with England a subsidy treaty, by which she engaged to 
reject a separate peace with France until the month of 
February 1801 This transaction could never have been 
even proposed if a French army had gamed a victory in 
the heart of Germany Hohenhnden was about to give 
irresistible proof of this assertion 

The court of Austria being thus bound to England, and 
knowing the firm determination of the English Cabinet 
not to treat, on account of the immense impoitance it 
attached to the evacuation of Egypt, was merely attempting 
to gam time Our desire for peace made this task easy 
General Comte de Samt-Juhen came to Pans with a letter 
written by the Emperor m reply to that of the First Consul 
Bonaparte asserts m his Memoires that the Emperor said 
to him m this letter ‘ You may ciedtt everything which the 
Comte de Saint-Juhen says to you , I will 1 attfy whatever he 
does ’ This is only one of those numerous inventions in 
that romance of false grandeur which has so long deceived 
historians Not only does the letter contam nothmg of 
the kind, but it does not even give to the Comte de Samt- 
Juhen a shadow of power or the appearance of an offiaal 
character It merely authorised him to sound the First 
Consul on the basis that France intended to propose for 
peace, observing how essential it was to ascertam this 
point ‘ before entering into fuhltc negotiations likely to excite 
prematui ely in so many nations hopes that may prove illusory ’ 
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We do not find a single word m this letter nor m that 
of M. de Thugut, which quickly followed it, to justify the 
interpretation which Bonaparte afterwards tned to give iL^ 

M. dc Saint Julien s mission, then, was entirely designed 
to tcmponjc but the n^otiator devoid of all diplomatic 
eipcnence, and being all the easier to deal with from his 
apparent good faith was induced by M. dc Talleyrand to 
draw up and sign prelinimaiy articles of peace. From 
this arose a twofold deception one for the Emperor who 
had sent to Pons a man entrusted with no powers what 
ever and who, nevertheless, found himself compromised 
without having gained much time the other for the first 
Consul, who hoping that Austria would not dare to retract, 
and being dupe of his own avidity had hastened to take 
advantage of the mcrpenence, cither real or at least very 
well feigned, of the negotiator to fetter the court of 
Vienna. 

The conduct of IL de Samt juhen was openly dis- 
avowed the disavowal did not, however lead to the 
immediate renewal of hostilitica. Before negotiations with 
Austria could again be opened with better anthonsed 
picmpotentiancs the French Cabinet made up for its late 
discomfiture by several diplomatic victones, some honour 
able to France, others scarcely creditable to the pohey of 
a great country m spite of all the skill displayed m these 
tiansactions by the First Consul The United States, 
which for some tune pest had been m a state of almost 
open war with France, because they bad abandoned the 
right of neutrals m order to escape the interference of 
England with them commerce, repented them desertion, on 
account of the violences of the English navy on neutral 
flngn. Our Government took advantage of this state of 
fi-<^Ting and the treaty of Morfontaine scaled the rcconcilia 
tion of the two peoples. 

The pnnaples of mantnne neutrality os they were 
recsognised, especially smee 1780 were nothing more than 
the protection of the weak against the strong They 

1 The text may be fewnd In HisUirt dtt Hig*aKtimu rS^tva om 
TVtxi^ d4 IjmhtOt, par IL dn C i me . 
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stipulated that neutral ships could carr) the incrchandisc 
of any enemy, except contraband of war, that the right 
of search did not apply to ^ essels under coin oy , that a 
blockade must be serious enough to pre\cnt access to a 
port Ihesc principles had been sanctioned by most of 
the powers of Europe, c\en by Russia, as for l''rance, 
she had so often fought for them that the} constituted a 
cause Mrtually French England alone, innuenced b} 
passion and logic of war, had persisted in disregarding 
them under pretence that such a right would ha\c deprned 
her of all means of restraint o\ct her enemies Under the 
impulse of these feelings she had committed such excesses 
against the commerce of the neutrals as had excited high 
discontent among most of the maritime nations of the 
continent Bonaparte was not a man to overlook these 
expressions of anger He eagerly scircd the opportunity 
of seeming the champion of the weak against the strong 
It is altogether impossible to regard this as a homage 
rendered to principles on the part of Bonaparte, when we 
remember the abuses a thousandfold more glaring of the 
continental blockade and so many other iniquitous enter- 
prises , but It must be acknow ledged that, in this circum- 
stance, he adopted by calculation a policy of justice 'When 
a government pursues equitable, generous, and moderate 
conduct, it would be going too far to inquire into its 
motives for the purpose of censuring it Bonaparte was 
in this circumstance the defender of public nght in Europe , 
he was a worthy representative of France. He saw at a 
glance the advantage he could gam over England from 
this accumulation of gnevances, and not satisfied with 
giving by the treaty of Morfontaine with the United States 
his formal adhesion to the principles which she disputed, 
he endeavoured to resuscitate against her the ancient 
league of the neutral powers 

At the head of this maritime confederation, which 
Denmark, Sweden, Spam, and even Prussia, were longing to 
join, m order to avenge the insults of the right of search, 
he resolved to place Paul I , who, not less dissatisfied with 
England than with Austria, was already gamed to the cause, 
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and considered himself its natund potrom But this still 
remote object was msigmficaut compared with one fer 
weiehUer and more immediate, which the First Consul had 
kept m view ever smce his elevation to the Consulate 
namely a close alliance with Russia. Here obstacles were 
innumerable. The ruling passion of the fantastic and 
brutal despot who governed this country was mtense hatred 
of the French Revolution, and the end and ann of hu 
pohtics was the reconstruction of monarchical and feudal 
Europe, os it had been before 1789. His anger towards 
Austria arose chiefly from the behef that she had betrayed 
the cause of this general restoration of the old ri^me he 
could not pardon her for not having re-established the king 
of Piedmont, and the duke of Modena, and the aristocracy 
of Vemee, The Mastership of the Knights of Malta, which 
he had gloned m accepting after the dispersion of the 
Order was itself m his eye* a sort of symbol of this re- 
habihtation of old institutions. This fixed idea, which he 
pushed so fiir as to force his subjects threraghout the extent 
of his empire to adopt the costume* which were m fashion 
before the Revolution, formed the whole system of hi* 
foreign pohey In every other respect, this formidable 
maniac combmed the fickleness of a woman with the *avage 
whims of an Asutic kmg, Paul L was, m fixet, one of those 
rtrange and mcomplete bemgs whom only the midness 
of onmipotence can breed His infiduation for Bonaparte 
was no contradiction to his fevounle chimera. He liked 
m him the man of the i8th Brum me, the enemy of the 
Revolution, the destroyer of the Repubhe. His despotic 
mstmet, more penetrating than that of many enlightened 
mmHg enabled him to recognise m Bonaparte the future 
tyrant, the founder of the Cansm of the West 

Such was the singular ally that the First Consul had 
resolved to give to France, and whom he was endeavour 
mg to captivate. It was to a people who had made the 
Revolution that be dared to propose the policy of pleasmg 
and Tpn^tnming a sovereign who was on the eve of break 
mg Vith Austria because this power was not m his opinion 
suffiaently auU-revoIutionaTy To Fiance wo* reserved the 
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task of cuUi\atmg a fricndsliip which had weaned c\en the 
accomplices who liad such powerful reasons for keeping it 
up, and which, formcrl) so much co\clcd, had become a 
laughing-stock and an object of contempt nowc\er, the 
task of our diplomacy at the commencement of these 
negotiations was neither ^er)' difi'icult nor \ery dignified, 
It consisted chiefly in humouring the whims of a lunatic 
Bonaparte, who was bent on creating an enemy to Austria, 
had little difficulty in charming the Czar He sent him the 
sword which Leo X. had gnen to Lisle Adam, the Grand 
Master of the Knights of jNIalta , he offered him the island 
Itself, which, after haMug been besieged for two jears by 
the English, was on the point of falling into their hands, 
and, finallj, he sent him back without ransom sc^cn or 
eight thousand Russian prisoners, after having carefully 
clothed and equipped them, not without having assured 
himself, howe%er, tliat neither England nor Austria would 
consent to exchange them for a like number of French 
prisoners Paul show ed sensibility after his fashion for this 
courteous behaviour, he consented to the renewal of direct 
communications betw'een France and Russia, which for 
some time had only been carried on through the inter- 
mediation of Prussia, but in his intercourse w’lth Bona- 
parte he displayed none of the sentimental admiration 
which IS ascribed to him in the Mcmoi7cs of Napoleon 
His first act, in return for such advances and for so much 
caressing, was to send M de Serguisef to Paris w'lth a note 
from Count Rostopchine, ivntten in such an autocratic 
tone that it is difficult to understand how Bonaparte could 
endure it, notwithstanding his anxiety to win the favour of 
Paul I , or at any rate how it w'as that he did not hesitate 
before the exactions which it presaged for the future He 
was treated very much hke the governor of some distant 
provmce of the Russian empire This circumstance has 
been misrepresented in the Mhnones of Napoleon, with 
almost incredible cynicism ‘Paul,’ he says, ‘sent to the 
First Consul a couner with a letter in which he said, 
“ Citizen First Consul, I do not write to enter into a discus- 
sion with you on the lights of man, or of the citizen , each 
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couniry has tht form of govommaU wfuoh tt thnks bat 
IVhnuvor I su at tfu hmd of a cottMtry a jwa« mho knows 
how to govern and how to fight my heart sympatktses with 
hiPi It 13 Bcldom that htstoncal truth hns been mure 
presented to such on extent, or the credulity of the reader 
more abused It is useless to say that the note of Count 
Rostopchinc, which was not accompanied by any letter m 
no way resembles this flattering composition. It is dry and 
impenous to the verge of insolence. 

The conditions which the count signified to the Consular 
Government m this kmd of ukase (dated September 26 
1 800) were not the wishes but the will of the Emperor 
his master and the concessions, without wfaek a good 
understandif^ could not be re-estahUsked These conditions 
were, the restitution of Malta, the restoration of the Iring 
of Sardinia, the guarantee of the mtegrity of the States of 
the longs of Naples and Bavana, and of the elector of 
Wurtemburg The First Consul promised everything de- 
manded, but he did so with the full intenbon of evading 
his promise sooner or later at least as far as Piedmont was 
concerned His object for the present was to satisfy his 
impenous ally at any pnee but this cordial understanding 
of which he boasted so much, rested upon nothing but a 
fidsehood and the more his present complaisance was 
unbounded, the more violent would be the irritation of the 
Cxar when he should find out how much he had been 
duped. This much-boasted diplomatic manceurre was then 
m reality a very harardous scheme, which could be of no 
use but as u pirovisional cipedicnL In e xcha n g e for a 
temporary advantage, it prepared for us grave da n ger for 
the futur e. The alliance could not be Issting, unless the 
France of 1789 disavowed her principles. It was based 
neither on commonity of sympathy nor identity of piinapics 
and mtcrcfts, but on a surprise, on the ephemeral whim of 
a Tnnftmpn It was outi-Earopcan rt coupled civilisation 
with barbarism by establishing entire umon between France 
and the monitrons system of the ciaii it sacrificed national 
dignity to the personal convemence of the First ConsuL 
Lastly we became moral accomplices m the division of 
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Poland, and we were forced to betray tlie cause of tlic 
heroic soldiers who had previously shed their purest blood 
for us We could not seriously join Russia w’lthout pledging 
ourselves against the people wdio represented against her 
the cause of Western civilisation, and Bonaparte show’ed no 
reluctance to accept this sad consequence of his diplomatic 
masterpiece 

The 2ist of December iSoo he wrote to Paul a most 
flattenng letter, pressing him to realise promptly ‘ the union 
of the two most powerful nations in the w'orld ’ ‘ He 

founded this hope,’ he said, ‘upon the grandeur and the 
loyalty of his character,’ and a few days later, the 27th of 
December, he wrote to Fouchd ordering the immediate 
seizure and suppression of all the copies of a pamphlet 
entitled • No solid and lasting peace without the icstoiation 
of Poland by the Polish citizen, Chailes Mollcr Thus, the 
French Government was, from the outset of this alliance, 
induced to become the instrument of the Russian police 
against proscribed patriots Such a result is the condemna- 
tion of the policy 

The First Consul had among the sovereigns of Europe 
another admirer, much more sincere and certainly much 
more inoffensive, in the king of Spam, Charles IV, a 
good-natured simpleton, entirely guided by the Prince of 
the Peace, the avowed lover of the queen, and who little 
thought at that time what his admiration w'ould cost him 
later Bonaparte determined to take advantage of his 
leanings to gain a second diplomatic victory After having 
acquired the support of the favourite by rich presents, he 
tried to obtain from Charles IV a retrocession of Louisiana, 
an old French province, which Louis XV had abandoned 
to Spam The aim was in itself legitimate and praise- 
worthy , the first duty of a Government jealous of the 
greatness of France was to get back colonies which were 
indispensable to the prosperity of her commerce But the 
means employed were less honourable They consisted in 
offering Tuscany, with the title of king, to the Duke of 
Parma, who had married an Infanta of Spain This trans- 
action was the more unjustifiable, because the First Consul 
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had no nght whatever over the country in which he trafficked 
so unscrupulously not even that of conquest With regard 
to the title of long, so strangely created on this occasion 
by the so-called first magistrate of n republic, Bonaparte 
mtended to give one of those ambiguous explanations which 
were always sure to be accepted, because he addrcased him- 
self to people who were only too glad to be deceived The 
Ling of Spam dehghted at this good fortune, of which he 
did not foresee all the consequences, engaged to use all his 
influence with Portugal m order to induce that country to 
shut her ports to the English. 

The negotiations with Austria had not been abandoned, 
m spite of the imtation which the disavowal of M. dc Saint 
Juhen s conduct crated m the First Consul but the court 
of Vienna, compelled at last to assume a frank attitude now 
msuted on the conditions of peace being discussed m a 
congress to which England should be adimtted Her 
cngHgemcnts, m fact, prevented any other line of conduct 
The First Consul, who had learned by this tune the enst 
ence of the subsidy treaty consented to this admiaaion m 
spite of his repugnance but on the singular and novel 
condition that England would accord him a mwal armistice. 
Notwithstanding the strangenets of this request, the English 
Cahmet would have granted it if it had not concealed 
another object, as both parties knew without having recourse 
to direct explanation. Between Imgland and ourselves 
there was something more than the resentment created by 
the war somethmg more than the daily insults of the 
bulletins or the Momteur there was Egypt. To aB the 
evils cansed by this fatal expedition was now added the 
impossibility of peace. There was no possible truce between 
England and ourselves, so long os this threat should remain 
suspended over her head and since the events which had 
BO dearly proved the exhaustion of our forces m the counby 
she had been less disposed than ever to allow us to establish 
ourselves m it It is time rapidly to survey these events. 

The occupation of Egypt was the favounte chimera of 
Bonaparte it was his own work of all his enterprises it 
was the one m which his heart was most engaged and npon 
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>\hich he Jiad built most of those gigantic dreams which 
•were at once an imperious need of his nature and the 
incurable infirmity of his genius The more time and the 
force of events had shown the failure of this abortive enter- 
prise, the more obstinately he denied it His first care, on 
seizing the reins of government, had been to send piomise 
after promise to the companions m arms whom he had 
abandoned, not only was it out of his power to fulfil such 
engagements, but even the letters in wdiich he wrote them 
never reached their destination The sole new’s which 
Kleber had received from Europe, during the five months 
after the desertion of the General-in-Chief, referred to the 
reverses which we had experienced in Italy, in Germany, 
and in Holland, before the battle of Zurich The army 
had founded some hope of help upon the union at Toulon 
of the French and Spanish fleets , they learnt shortly after- 
wards that these fleets had passed back through the Straits 
to re-enter Brest This retreat plainly showed the pow'er- 
lessness of our navy It w'as m fact so inefficient, notwith- 
standing all that Napoleon afterw’ards wrote about w'hat our 
na'vy might and ought to have done if Ganteaume had 
Wished or knowm how^ to act, that an expedition organised 
at a great expense and in the most profound secrecy, under 
the superior direction of Salicetti, to seize the island of 
Sardinia, which was at our very doors as it w'ere, shamefully 
failed at the beginning of the Consulate It was therefore 
utterly out of our power to send succour, and succour 
which, to be of any use at all, needed to be permanent, to 
distant coasts w'hich Enghsh vigilance had so much interest 
in depriving of all communication with our vessels Besides, 
facts here are more eloquent than the miserable quibbles 
with which the pnncipal author of the misfortunes of the 
expedition tried to escape from the responsibility of his 
faults, by throwing them on those who Avere endeavouring 
to repair them Durmg the two years which elapsed after 
his departrue from Egypt till the final capitulation, Bona- 
parte was absolute master of France , he held aU our 
resources in his hands What real assistance did he send 
to Egypt, after repeated attempts ? A ridiculous reinforce- 
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ment of some few hundreds of men. He cannot, therefore, 
justify himscU by accusing Gtnteaomc, «5 he had previously 
accused Brueya, for if the admiral committed all the faults 
so unjustly imputed to hun, why did not Bonaparte remove 
him fitjm hi 3 post? 

The strong common sense of Kltfber had long foreseen 
and judged the inentahle issue of the aSair After the 
destruction of our navy at Aboutir he ceased to beheve 
m the possibfljty of holding Egypt Every subsequent 
event, the msuirection of Cairo, that conclusive proof of 
the mortal hatred of the population, and the incompatibility 
of the two anhsations, the failure of the expedition to Syria, 
which exposed us to constant invasions of the Turks, the 
mcreasing importance which England attached to the 
destruction of our aettlement, the great impopulanty very 
wcD known m Egypt, of an expedition which had become 
in Enince the text of accusatians egMiost the Dnectoiy 
because public opinion pemsted m attributing it to these 
men la^y the mcreasing exhaustion of our forces, which 
was not recruited by reinforccmenta, whilst those of the 
enemy followed an mverre progression, — ah these fimts had 
more and more confirmed his opinion This was not the 
effect of either discouragement or weakness it was the 
keen sight of strong reason and a nght judgment The 
indignation which the desertion of Bonaparte produced m 
the army the potnotic uneasiness eiated by the announce 
ment of victones gamed by the Coalition the reappearance 
of the plague, which was already killing many men every 
week, the dislike felt by our soldiers to this land of 
exile dmlikr manifested by frequent suiadea and by partial 
revolts at Rosetta, at Alexandria, at El Ansch, the formation 
of a firesh Turkish army which already numbered 60,000 
men, massed m the naghbouibood of Jaffa but stronger 
thap all these motives, the desire to rush to the aid of the 
Repubhe, and preserve for France in pcnl the remnant ot 
this once brilliant army detemuned Kleber to reopen the 
negotiations which Bonaparte himself had begun with the 
Grand Vizier for the evacuation of Egypt 

Such was the well grounded determinatton for which 
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this pure and noble man has been so unjustl}' reproached. 
It IS thought natural and justifiable that Bonaparte, carried 
a^ay by ambition, should have abandoned his companions 
in arms and deserted the enterpnse ^Yhlch he alone had 
undertaken, and it is regarded as a crime in Kl^ber to have 
yielded to the perplexities of the most disinterested patriot- 
ism, after five months of desertion, uncertainty, and trials 
of ever)' kind , he is accused for having yielded, not 
by deserting m his turn his companions, as he might have 
felt justified m doing, but by endeavouring to save them 
from the fate which awaited them Bonaparte, it is true, 
had only given him instructions to treat in case he should 
lose 1500 men by the plague, but he had also promised 
him reinforcements, and these reinforcements never came 
Besides, what right had he to prescribe a law which he had 
never respected himself? Kl^ber was no longer responsible 
to General Bonaparte , he was only responsible to France. 

The letter in vhich Kldber explained the reasons that 
had induced him to take this determination is dated loth 
Plmaose (January 30th, 1800) It was again addressed to 
the Directory He estimated his army m it at 15,000 
effective combatants , this, of course, was not the total 
number, since' it did not include the administrators, the 
clerks, the sick, the sailors, the unhorsed cavalry, nor, in 
fact, any of the numerous functionanes employed m the 
work of colonisation It was, however, this number which 
furnished Napoleon with a text for his bitter recriminations , 
upon this equivocation, and upon a few facts devoid of 
proof, he has founded the accusations, part of which he 
himself refutes in his Correspondence,^ though they have 
been servilely quoted by several histonans According to 
these ingenious narrators and to himself also, not only 
Kldber told a falsehood, but the whole army — whose cor- 
respondence was intercepted, together with his own, and 
contains the same statements — had agreed to support his 
false assertions He had himself spread disaffection among 
the soldiers, fomented revolts, encouraged suicides If 
we did not know to what extent the most liberal minds 
1 See note on this subject, vol 1 p 305 
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are influenced hj habit and prejudice, we should be 
asftomshed to see senoos historian* give less credit to the 
testimony of this great and loyal man i than to the aiser 
Oona of one who never wrote a page in vduch he may not 
be detected m a piece of flagrant bad flutlu They appear 
flimous to sacnfice to him all the glory and aH the fame of 
the epoch, as if after his death, as well as during his life, 
his greatness only consists m the humiliation of all others 
they seem to forget that his contemporanea adopted the 
tome method to raise the idol that crushed them down for 
so long. But idols are not for history 

If It IS possible that Kldber’i report contains ahght 
inaccnraaes, it is at least unpossible to deny its geneial 
statements, any more than we can deny its condusioEL 
Immcdiate evacuation woa the best way of mending an 
error which had already lasted too long, and which could 
only engender wone and worse conseqaences. Emybody 
m the army knew it except three general officers, Dciaii, 
Menou, and Davout. The opimon of Desaix was the only 
one which had much weight, and this only m a military 
pomt of view Desan, entirely devoted to Bonaparte, 
exalted by him to hnrt the reputation of those who gave 
him umbrage, was an excellent general, but a mediocre 
character. Hu pohticnl convictions were limited, if he had 
any he confined himself exclusively to fus own sphere, 
putting aside the mflnences which modify raise, and ennoble 
it He considered his profession, not speaking of course 
of the emc duties connected with it, according to the new 
tendency of the army He had no exaggerated ambition, 
and would never have thought of disputing the highest rank 
with any one. He was, m thort, a man of a calling and 
the highest type of it and this was why Bonaparte liked 
him so well, for he gave the exact measure of E>es*ix when 
he said he would have made him hi* fir*t maithoL 
Desaix believed resistance to be still possible but what he 

1 Forocnen han; been more Jntt Robert WIUoo, who wrote 
tJmewt under the dartafto. of tho ^Ibh army la Egypt, ha* rendered 
* msgmfiaart bo<nji«« to tho cenmaity and clermthm of Kiiber^ 
dnumeter t HlsCarr »f BrUuM £xptJUi0» to Egyft 1803. 
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did not perccne, \\ith that breadth of Mew i\hich con- 
stituted Kldber’s superiority, A\as the uselessness of this 
resistance and its ineMtable termination 

Bonaparte, ^\llO has bitterly taxed Kldber ^Mth dis- 
honesty, read ^\ith an ecstasy of rage the report relating to 
the evacuation, and replied to him by most flattering 
compliments He requested him to present his congratula- 
tions to the army on their immortal achievements, ‘As 
for )mu,’ he said, ‘who ha%e so fully justified the choice of 
the First Consul vhen, on his departure from Egypt, he 
entrusted you vith the command of the army, do not doubt 
the satisfaction which he experiences at your return, and at 
the way in vhich you have sustained the honour of France 
But shortly after he Avrote to the Consuls ‘/ icgaid i/ic 
cvaataiton of Egypt as infamous'- And to Talleyiand 
‘ Say m the Moniieui, that if I had remained in Egj’pt this 
magnificent colony would still be m our hands , that the 
Grand Vizier had not more than iJtnfy thousand men 
that the squadron of Brest, Avhich carried 6000 men, would 
have succeeded in a month 01 two in bi inging i cinforcemcnts 
to Egypt,' etc. 

The Grand Vizier had So, 000 men instead of 30,000, 
and the squadron would have brought no reinforcements, 
either in one month or two However, the evacuation did 
not take place All know how the capitulation of El Arisch 
was broken In his eagerness to spare his country the 
efforts and the bloodshed which victory over our army m 
Egypt would have cost, Sir Sidney Smith, thinking that he 
could obtain the adhesion of his government, had taken m 
these negotiations the title of Minister Plenipotentiary of 
his Bntannic Majesty, a title Avhich he had held, but Avhich 
belonged to him no more since the arrival of Lord Elgin 
at Constantinople But a few days after the ratification of 
the treaty which allowed our army to return to France, and 
before this convention was known m London, Admiral 
Keith received formal orders from the Admiralty, which 
instructed him not to consent to any capitulation unless 
our troops surrendered themselves pnsoners of war This 
^ To K 16 ber, Apnl 19, 1800 ^ To the Consuls, May 15, 1800, 
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was not therefore any snare on the part of the Enghsh 
Government, for they hastened to ratify the convention as 
soon as they learned the part that Sir Sidney Smith had 
taken m it But the latter had usurped power m his too 
eager good wilt Su- Sidney was m despair for appearance* 
were against him , he lost no time ra wntmg to Kl^ber 
The general soon after received from Admiral Keith a 
letter containing the hard conditions laid down by the 
Etigiish Cabmet Kltfber read it with his usual coolness 
To morrow he said calmly to the mcatenger the 
admiral iball know my reply 

The next day he published Keith i letter in an order of 
the day followed by this laconic proclamation, the most 
simple, and at the tame time the finest, that a general ever 
addressed to his troops Soldiers, to such insults there is 
no other answer than victory Prepare for action I The 
army had already according to the treaty evacuated Upper 
Egypt and the most important posts, but this misfortune 
was not without compensation, for under the actual dremn- 
atanccs wc could only conquer by a complete concentration 
of on our forces. However notwithstanding the concentra 
tion and the reduction m the number of forts which they 
still occupied, Ki(^be^ was unable, even by the admission of 
the historians who have the most scrcrely errhased him, and 
questioned the correctness of his figures, to gather m this 
time of peril more than lo ooo or is ooo men ^ against 
the 8o ooo men of the Turkish army The battle took 
place near the mins of Heliopolis. Under the mipiration 
and command of a hero, our army swept away this cohec 
tion of barbarians like dost, ra the most astonuhmg battle 
which Egypt has ever witnessed (March *o 1800). It 
ha* been said that Kltfbcr could offer no better refutation 
of his own assertions. But rt must be remembered that 
the victory of Heliopolis, preceded by a prclimmaiy evacua 
tion of all the provinces permitted the concentration 

‘ M Tbl«i «7i, teidicn thoogb, the nunc dine, 

be that the army conirftcd of *8,000, of wbkb at 

tiBtmty raw duustnd twert •/ tMt CmsmUit 

HdUopolbk ^Vllc^e, then were the ranaiamg twdre t h o otinri ? 
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of all our forces on a single point, and achieved at a 
moment when the enthusiasm of the army was worked up 
to an extraordinary degree, was a kind of miracle, and 
that we cannot count on a miracle, especially not on a 
miracle wrought to-day returning on the morrow That 
our army might gam one, two, three battles, Kldber had 
never doubted, but what he wished to avoid was expending 
so much useless heroism, and seeing so much blood shed 
w’hich could only put off disasters that would still inevitably 
fall upon us 

After Heliopolis, a second conquest of Eg)'pt had to be 
undertaken It formed a happy contrast to the first by 
the clemency and humanity showm towards the vanquished. 
j\Iourad-Bey, the man who, at the time of the invasion, 
had been our most bitter enemy, deeply touched by the 
generous conduct of Kldber, came to his camp, swore 
fidelity to him, and gave him ver)' effectual assistance m 
retaking Cairo Kldber would not allow the triumphant 
return of our troops into this capital to be marked by any 
execution , he contented himself w'lth levying contributions 
on the terrified inhabitants, now' dreading a retaliation 
w Inch the fearful remembrance left among them by General 
Bonaparte gave them such reason to expect He reorgan- 
ised the colony, gave a fresh impulse to the w'ork of the 
Institute, enrolled and drilled in the European w'ay battahons 
of Greeks, Cophts, and even negroes of Darfour But 
instead of being deceived as to the result of triumphs 
which would have intoxicated any other man, he took 
advantage of his victory to enter into fresh negotiations 
mth the Porte, in order to obtain, if possible, still more 
advantageous conditions Things had gone so far, when a 
fanatic, inflamed by the religious hatred w'hich put another 
deep chasm between Egypt and ourselves, cut off this 
noble life If it was his lot to lose it thus early, he did 
not certainly deserve to waste it in an enterprise so unjust 
and so sterile It has often been said of Kldber, ‘ that he 
would neither serve nor command ’ Taken in a military 
sense, the assertion would have no meaning, for he gave 
abundant proofs that he could do both in equal perfection 
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It must be understood m a political pomt of view, and m 
this sense Una homage worthy of the man, 

Klft)er was the last iumvor of that proud race of 
generals of which Hoche was the most glonons ion and to 
which Moreau himself only half belonged These men of 
the Revolution were something more than mere soldicn. 
Imbued with oh the ideas of their time, they shared its high 
ombibons they thought themselves mtcrested m all the ques- 
tions that interested or agitated their country Bom m the 
midst of an unprecedented political storm, they saw their 
country tom by factions, but they only knew it when it was 
free, and never bowed before anything but the law They 
were not of that stamp of men who sold their dignity and 
political independence for the trancheon of a marshal, or 
servilely bent before an equal who had become their master 
It IS as hard to suppose them satisfied servants under this 
gilded yoke, as to imagmc Muabean, Danton, or Veigmand 
in a chamber of mutes. All that remains of these men 
bears traces of nobler mmds, of a stronger race, incompar 
ably greater than all that crowd of the true men of the 
Empire, who out of the field of ba tt le hid neither heart nor 
head TTiey neither served the same cause nor songbt the 
same honours, for they hved and died poor but smqc the 
Revolution was doomed to fall mto the hands of soldiers. 
It is deeply to be regretted that those who were great 
cituens as wcU as great captains were not called to exert 
a more powerful influence on its dcstmies. 

As a natural consequence of these events, the English 
were much better acquainted than the First Consul with our 
true position m Egypt for two years the greater part of 
our convoys had fallen mto their hands, and with them all 
the most mtimate correspondence of the soldiers and oflScers 
of the army The death of Richer the commisHon of his 
post to a man whose pnnapal recommendation consisted 
m the flattery he had ^ways lavished upon Bonaparte, the 
desperate situation of Malta, then on the pomt of surrender 
mg were facts calculated to encourage the English Cabmet 
and them obstinacy m trying to gam admission to a congress 
with Austria arose entirely from a desire to gam tunc for 
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their ally "When the First Consul refused to sanction this 
admission without the agreement to a naval armistice, he 
proposed an impossibility, for such an armistice could 
mean but one thing, — the revictualhng of Malta and the 
army of Egypt It was asking England to sacrifice all the 
fruits of her long efforts, just when she was about to reap 
them , and it was to prejudge the result of the congress, 
since It would consolidate beforehand our two most disputed 
possessions Such an offer was evidently too derisive to be 
accepted , however, as the British Cabinet had a strong 
interest in prolonging the debate, it replied by a very in- 
genious counter-proposition They consented to put Malta 
and Alexandria on the same footing as the strongholds in 
Germany , but these towns were only to receive provisions 
from day to day, and in proportion to their need, as long as 
the armistice lasted They would consent to Malta and 
Alexandria being treated in the same way This counter- 
proposition, which boldly marked the real difficulty, com- 
pelled the First Consul to unmask his aim His repre- 
sentative, M. Otto, appeared disposed to accept the 
compromise with regard to Malta, but he stipulated that 
SIX fngates, large enough to carry about 6000 men each, 
should enter the port of Alexandna without being searched, 
which put an end to the negotiation It had been going 
on all through the month of September, and before it was 
brought to a close Malta had fallen, after having held out 
for two years, to the great honour of General Vaubois 

We had not entirely broken with Austna, notwithstand- 
ing the deception caused by the disavowal of M de Saint- 
Julien , both sides had resolved to open another conference 
at Lundville, and the First Consul consented to an exten- 
sion of the armistice for forty-five days, on condition that 
Ulm, Philipsburg, and Ingolstadt should be given up 
to him 

This convention was signed by Moreau at Hohenlinden, 
in the village whose name he was soon to immortahse by 
his great deeds The fall of M de Thugut, which happened 
at that very time, and the nomination of M de Cobentzel 
as plenipotentiary at Lundville, seemed a good omen for 
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the conclusion of peace. M, de Cobentiel was the 
ncgotiatOT of Campo-Formio he had contrived to gain the 
fhvotrr of General Bonaparte. France was to be reprcfcntcd 
at Lon Grille by Joseph Bonaparte, a diplomatist of the 
lowest order who woiUd never have been thought of if the 
First Consul had not already begun to consider himsdf as 
the head of a dynasty of which the various members were 
invited to seize all the pnvilegea of birth. M. de Cobentiel, 
who was the most fitting person to carry out the necessarily 
dilatory pohey of the Cabmet of Vienna, did not amve at 
Lnnrfvihe till the end of October not finding Joseph there, 
he went straight to Pans. Talleyrand soon perceived that, 
althongh his powers were perfectly regular the Austrian 
diplomatist would never consent to treat if England were 
not admitted to the congress. Bonaparte, to whom he 
commmiicated this fresh disappomtment, abused M de 
Cobentiel he gave vent to one of those violent outbursts 
of passion which became more overbearing and more fre 
quent m proportion as his power increased If M. de 
Cobentiel has nothing better to tell us, he could return as 
qmctly as possible I However he made no objection to 
the opening of the Conferences at Lunivilie where the two 
negotiators meL M de Cobented showed to Joseph that 
hui mstructions did not impose upon him the necessity of 
absolutely refining to treat except conjomtly with England 
but he mamtained that he could not do so without consult 
mg his Court FTts couner found great difficulty m reach 
mg Vienna, and the answer was long m coming.^ 

As soon as this means of gaming time was exhausted, 
M. de Cobentiel discovered another and better-grounded 
one this was the occuj»tion of Tuscany by the French 
troops. The Convention of Alessandria had deaded that 
Tuscany should continue to be occupied by the unpenal 
army * This nght evidently included that of raising mihtia, 

1 jeweph to TiUcTTcnd Norember 15 rSoa 
Nipolcoo hu owTtcd tJut tn the CoGTrntkm of AksKadm 
mdHitr vw tal£ Mitia Now Article III of thli ConreatlOT 

b worded thru — The trmy of H L M. wIU oernpy both Tnicany 
*nd Anrofwi. 
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for It was thus that on our side we interpreted it \\ ith regard 
to Piedmont and Lombardy , it was, however, these levies 
and the pretended project of a descent of the English in 
Tuscany,^ which ^^ere used as a pretext for a fresh invasion, 
not less iniquitous than the first Leghorn was again given 
over to pillage, and, this time, the English merchant-ships 
did not escape the trap laid for them by our army 

It is scarcely necessary to add that not one of the 
motives alleged at the time or since was sincere or well 
founded The First Consul had only one which he never 
acknowledged he seized Tuscany, because he wished to 
hold It at the proclamation of peace, in order to dispose of 
It in favour of the king of Spain’s son-in-law, to whom he 
had already offered it 

Such proceedings were httle calculated to increase confi- 
dence or facihtate negotiations for peace M de Cobentzel, 
with the usual resources of diplomatic verbiage, profited by 
this state of things, and thus gained the end of the armistice 
(November 28, 1800) As, in spite of the floods of words 
that were poured out on both sides, it was well understood 
that Austria would not negotiate separately, a new appeal 
to arms was resolved, the negotiations of Lun^ville still 
pending, and Moreau received orders to resume the 
offensive 

Moreau’s army had received reinforcements during the 
three months it had remained stationary on the Inn, which 
brought It up to rather more than 100,000 men The 
First Consul had besides given him as a support a Franco- 
Batavian corps d'annh^ commanded by Augereau, and 
placed on the banks of the Mem to keep in check the free 
corps raised by Austna in Suabia and Franconia. This 
little force of about 20,000 men, too far from Moreau to 
give him any effectual help, would have proved more useful 
had It been united to his own , for it would, and did in 

^ M Thiers speaks of this design as if he believed it to he sincere 
Napoleon, who was the first to allege it as chief of the state, did not 
beheve in it as historian ‘ The armistice,’ he says, ‘ prevented the 
English from landing, since such an act would certamly have sufficed 
to biing on a rupture.’ — Mimoties, 
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liict, Stop hi 3 progress, and contnbuted very little to his 
secunty In Italy, Bnine, suddenly appointed to succeed 
Mass^na, who had been deprived of hu command for 
adminiatraUve blundas which were neither more nor lera 
numerous than before and after this singular disgrace, bad 
under his command an army about equal to that of Moreau, 
He was also protected by a kind of eccentric rear-guard, 
commanded by Murat, and &cmg Central Italy and the 
Ncapobtans, Lastly a fifth corps was placed in an inter 
mediary situation, under the command of Macdonald. 
This General occupied the Canton of the Gnsons with 
15 000 men, and from there could descend by one or the 
other of the Tyrols either mto Italy or Germany The 
Austrians could pit agamst us armies of equal sire, if not 
of equal strength Before Moreau was Ar^duke John, a 
great military theorist, and a great admirer of General 
Bonaparte, whose tactics he intended to imitate he bad 
under him 80 000 men, supported on one aide by a corps of 
20,000 soldiers under Rl^nao, and on the other by Ulcr 
cnaimped with 30 000 men m Tyrol On the banks of 
the Mmao was Marshal de Bellcgarde, with 90 000 men 
m excellent defensive posiuons. 

This time agam our army of Germany had not been 
more favoured than that of Italy although it was more than 
ever evident that it alone could strike the decisive blow 
But Moreau was now master of his movements, his action 
was no longer subjected to that of the army of Italy by any 
treaty , and no one could agam outstrip him, owing to the 
immense progress he had made in his first campaign, the 
Inn bemg much nearer than the Mmao to the heart of the 
Austrian monarchy 

The two armies set forth on the a 8th of November 
The season was cold and ramy but this circumstance, 
which, at the time of the treaty of Ompo-Formio, Bona 
parte had alleged ai an urgent reason for concluding peace, 
had now no weight with him and he who dared not pan 
the Col de Tarvis in the month of October required of 
Macdonald that he should cross the Splflgen m the 
of December Moreau, who until then bad been quartered 
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on the plateau which overlooks Munich, on the other side 
of the Isar, proceeded in three columns towards the Inn, 
for the double purpose of reconnoitring the country about 
this river, which was difficult to reach, and of driving the 
Austrian outposts to the opposite bank Faithful to his 
prudent and sure method, he had sent the corps of Sainte- 
Suzanne in the direction of Ingolstadt, to protect his rear 
from Kldnau and to support if necessary the army of 
Augereau On his extreme right the corps of Lecourbe, 
though much nearer, accomplished the same purpose, by 
sheltering him from any attack from the Austrian army who 
occupied the Tyrol Moreau’s army thus faced the Inn 
along a distance of about forty-five miles , the right under 
Lecourbe was at Rosenheim , the centre under Moreau at 
Wasserbourg , the left under Grenier at Muhldorf 

In all probability the Archduke John would confine 
himself to defending the passage of the Inn Intrenched 
behmd a natural obstacle of such great strength, he was 
almost inexpugnable It was not likely that he would 
voluntarily deprive himself of this position, to attack such an 
enemy as Moreau , hence the reason why this general 
extended his front to such a length However, it was 
precisely the improbable which came true The archduke, 
inflamed by the temerity of youth and the miraculous 
success which had attended General Bonaparte’s danng 
strokes, conceived one of the boldest plans, which consisted 
in nothing less than cutting off Moreau’s army One thing 
was needed to carry out such a plan sufficient strength to 
execute it, for the only effect of an attempt to cut off a 
superior force is that the general who makes it is himself 
cut off The archduke had resolved to cross the Inn at 
Braunau, above our positions, then to get over the Isar at 
Landshut, and from thence come and place himself at 
Munich on our hne of retreat He might have carried out 
this much-boasted plan, without compromising the safety of 
an army so supenor to his own , the only result would have 
been the loss of his own commumcations However, he 
soon felt Its weakness, and gave it up on the way Falling 
in with our left m the neighbourhood of Ampfingen, he 
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assailed it with almost all his forces on the ist of December 
Bat Grenier’s corps, though surprised by an enemy double 
m number was reinforced m tune by a dmaion of the 
centre, and fell back without having the Ime broken into 
the forest of HohenUnden which was on our rear In the 
centre of this forest was a small cleared plain, m the middle 
of which stands the village of Hohenlmdem It was m this 
position, which he had long studied, that Moreau made 
Grenier’s corps halt and wait for the archduke. That 
corps he supported with strong reserves and a dmnon of 
the centre and the latter reduced to the divisions Dccacn 
and Richepanse, was placed at Eberabcrg, at a short 
distance from HohenJindcn. In this central position 
Moreau was master of all the avenues of the forest he 
occupied all the high roads leading to Munich, and the 
Austnaus could not march upon that aty without coming 
upon his front 

The most important of these highroads was the one 
which goes from Miihldoif to Munich across the forest, 
passing first by Mattenpoct, then by Hohcnlmden. It was 
m this long and dark defile that, on the morning of the jd 
of December m a tremendous snow storm, which blinded 
the Boldicis, the aichdnke engulfed h mut e If with the greater 
part of his army his hundred pieces of artiUciy and all 
his tram. His other corps were obliged to take cross-roads 
still more impassable %^ch last aramistance was of a 
nature highly prejudicial both to the precision and unity of 
the operation Riesch at his left with la ooo men, at his 
right Kiemnayer and BaiHet Latoor who were to advance 
by Lendorf and Hartofen. Before even these movements 
were completely formed, Moreau had given orders to the 
divisions Dccacn and Richepanse, who were at Ebeisbcrg, 
to make theu way round into the forest, as the Aostrums 
emerged from it, and as soon as they amved at Mattenpoet 
by Saint Chnstopbe, to turn near Hohcnlmden upon the 
rear of the principal oolanm of the aichdnkc. Thu 
manoeuvre, bold and simple, like the impiration of gemca, 
was entrusted to a man thoroughly capable of understondmg 
and caitymg it out, it was to deade the success of the day 
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It was half-past seven in the morning when the head of 
the Austnan column appeared before Hohenlinden Moreau, 
aided by Grenier, Ney, and Grouchy, confined himself to a 
vigorous reception of the troops which poured out against 
him, in order to give Richepanse sufficient time to effect 
his movement upon Mattenpoet, and to allow the Austrians 
to penetrate deeper into the forest He had already 
repulsed two successive attacks, when he observed a move- 
ment of hesitation, a sort of undulation in the enemy’s 
hne, an unmistakable sign of the presence of Richepanse 
at the rear of the Austrians He immediately concentrates 
the divisions of Ney and Grouchy into one body, then he 
sends them forward into the pass, into which they rush with 
irresistible force and impetuosity Ney overwhelms the 
Austrians, who scatter through the forest in fearful disorder ; 
he rushes at full pace into the defile of which no one 
attempts to dispute the access, and half-way between 
Hohenhnden and Mattenpoet his soldiers raise a loud cry 
of joy on recognising those of Richepanse. They effect a 
junction across the army of the enemy who were retreating 
on all sides, and embrace with enthusiasm on the field of 
battle they had so glonously won In his movement from 
Ebersberg upon Mattenpoet, Richepanse, who had started 
* before Decaen, had encountered half-way the corps of 
Riesch, but fully understanding the necessity of executing 
at any price the operation which had been entrusted to 
him, he had pursued his route, leaving a single brigade 
only to oppose Riesch, certain that it would be disengaged 
by Decaen, who was following him. At Mattenpoet he 
encountered again fresh troops, and, sacrificing everything 
to the pnncipal object, he again left there half of the 
bngade which remained to him It was then with a few 
battalions only that he entered the defile mto which the 
Austnan column had penetrated, but he rushed headlong 
mto It with such impetuosity that a dreadful panic spread 
among the troops overtaken by so imexpected an attack 
It was then that Moreau had perceived the counter-stroke, 
and that Ney had thrown himself in front of Richepanse. 
The Austnans, seeing themselves attacked in front and rear 
VOL. II G 
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in this narrow passage, are seized with radescribable terror 
they abandon cannon and baggage, and nuh right and left 
into the forest, where our soldiers nuVe them pnsonen by 
thousands. 

At three o clock the whole of this formidable column 
which formed the centre and pivot of the Austrian army 
was an nihil a t ed It was at that tune when its right, con 
nsting of the corps of Latour and Kienroaycr still ignorant 
of the disaster, entered very tardily on the field of battle, 
near Burkram. They were met by two dmsions of Gremer 
who were waiting with impatience the moment of entering 
mto actioa These divisions, commanded by Legrand and 
Bastonl, resisted the attack with mtrcpidity then having 
received reinforcements, they took the offensive overthrew 
the enemy and seized part of his artfllciy Upon our right 
the previsions of Richepansc were fully realised the brigade 
which he had left to fight the corps of Ricsch had been 
disengaged by Decaen, and this general had driven back 
the Austrians upon the Inn. We were victonous at aH 
points. Twenty thousand men kiUcd or captured, ninety 
piece* of cannon and an imm ense quantity of baggage taken 
fix»m the enemy such were the remits of this overwhelming 
battle, one of the most brilliant that was ever won, m which 
we fought with less than 60,000 men agamst more than 
70 000 Aloraur'a combinations had been fiilJ of aunpliaty 
and greatness he had foreseen everything, prepared for all 
possible fiuprties his falmnrss, hi* tact, his firmness m 
action, had revealed m him a rnilitaiy genius which was 
mcrcasing every day Ncy had been admuable for his 
ardour Richepanse had displayed mcomptrihlc ipint and 
inteUrgence m the execution of the manceuvre which had 
been entrusted to him m short, chief* and Boldicrs had 
ahown themselves at the height of one of the grandest days 
of our military history but finer thsn all these results and 
all these feats of arms was the noble enthusiasm which buiat 
forth ihqt day m our old army of the Eiime J Those 
patriotic efiusions, those fraternal embraces on the field of 
buttle, the modesty of the chief foigettmg himself to share 
his glory with hts companions, the celebration of victory in 
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the name of peace and liberty, were already customs belong- 
ing to a bygone epoch , they were never seen again in 
our armies Hohenlmden is the last of our Republican 
victories 

It would be difficult to find a term to descnbe the 
cnticism which Napoleon has left of this battle If the 
word jealousy, which his contemporaries have not hesitated 
to utter on this occasion, ought to be withdrawn on the 
ground that he had the right to be jealous of no one, it is 
impossible to deny that his cnticisms are inspired by the 
meanest and most miserable hatred The man who had 
so long been regarded in Europe as his rival, and whose 
twofold campaign of 1800 entitles him to rank among the 
most lUustnous captains, is treated by him as a thoughtless 
schoolboy , his victory is manifestly the effect of chance, 
and his combinations are vastly infenor to those of Arch- 
duke John He was wrong to leave behind him Sainte- 
Suzanne’s corps, which watched Kl^nau, wrong to leave 
on his nght Lecourbe’s corps, which guarded the approaches 
to the Tyrol, where there was an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men , but, above all, he was wrong to gam so brilliant a 
victory this is what his antagonist cannot forgive What 
of the manoeuvre entrusted to Richepanse ? He had given 
no orders at all, and, moreover, it would have been contrary 
to all rules I Richepanse’s mission was to hinder the Aus- 
trians from entering the forest, not to fall on their rear , his 
despair axidi imprudence did the rest 1 Thus the modest and 
conscientious Moreau was accused of falsehood in the face 
of the whole army m ascribing to himself, in his report to 
the Mimster of War (dated December 3), the order given 
to Richepanse and Decaen to ‘ march upon Mattenpoet by 
Samt-Chnstophe and to fall vigorously upon the rear of the 
Austrians’ Moreau, so ready always to recognise the 
services of his brothers in arms, could thus have appropriated 
to himself the glory which belonged to Richepanse, who 
never thought of complaining ' The accusation is doubtless 
from a man of genius, but of a marvellously selfish mind, 
and in his disdainful silence Moreau is infinitely greater 
than the man whose hatred would willingly have blotted 
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out even the remembrance of bis brilliant actions. More 
over the order exists cren those who only repeat with 
exaggerations the view taken by the wnter of St Helena, 
are forced to acknowledge it The order sent to Riche 
pause directs him to march from Ebcnbeig to Mattcnpoct, 
by Soint-Chnstophe, and to ifu ctumy i^tr thar 

aNual advanct upon UchaUtHdau ^ It has been urged that 
these instructions were too general not suffiaently 
Qj if on order to march six miles needed to be drenmstan 
bally detailed, as if the whole order did not consist m the 
direcbon to take and the object of the mancenvre, as if m 
short more particular mdicabons would not have hampered 
Richepanse by minute prescriptions which might have ex 
posed him to sacrifice the prmcipal end to secondary objects 
and thus arrive too late at hlattenpoet These puerile 
detractions by copyists are more intolerable than the cn 
venomed attacks of the master who was actuated by feelings 
about which, at any rate, there can be no m»rtakr_ It is 
useless to argue that these appreciations were written under 
the impression of the subsequent disputes between Bona 
parte and Morcan. Savary a man whose testimony with 
regard to Eonapaitc may well be trusted, asserts that so 
early as Marengo he severely cntiased all Moreau s acts, 
and even accused him qf hamng caustd the ne^ehatsons for 
to fall Bonaparte hated Moreau smee he had opposed 
his plan of campaign and manifested his disapprobation of 
the measures which bad followed the i8th Brumairc. But 
he judged it wise to dissemble im feelings at the time, and 
when he bad to aimouncc the victory of Hohenlmden to 
the Legislative Assembly he expressed hnnself m very 
different language from that of his private conversations and 
his Mhmnreu All Europe, he said, has resounded with 
this victory rt will be reckoned m history amongst the 
most bnEiant days that have immOTtnlised French valonr 
nanuary t iSoo) And to Moreau himself he wrote 
referring to these same manceuvres which appeared to him 
so senseless I cannot tell you how much interest I have 
taken m yonr hrilhani and dever fitoxaatvres A man needs 

1 hJtmtrml At dt k Catrrr toL It 
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liave no uneasiness about his glorj' ^\hen Ins enemies are 
compelled thus to contradict themselves 

After such a blow the Austrian army vas unable to stop 
IMoreau’s progress He crossed the Inn, the Alzo, the 
Salza, the Ens, under their eyes, beat them in detachments 
m several successne encounters, took their artillery and 
several thousand prisoners, and a fortnight after the battle 
of Hohenhnden he had advanced eighty leagues and was 
close to Vienna The Archduke Charles, who had suc- 
ceeded his brother m the command of the Imperial troops, 
asked for an armistice I\Ioreau’s lieutenants urged him to 
enter Vienna, and everj'thmg seemed to invite him to do 
so. It was the natural reward of his victory, the effect 
would have been a hundredfold more striking in the eyes 
of the vulgar, who only judge by appearances, and there 
was a man in Pans who would have been half killed with 
vexation by such a triumph But Moreau knew that 
Augereau’s corps was in danger, he had no nevs, either, 
of the army of Italy , his soldiers, too, Avere worn out by 
these rapid marches in such inclement weather, and he 
gloried in never having caused the blood of a single soldier 
to be shed uselessly It is perhaps to be regretted for the 
cause he had never ceased to serve, in spite of a momentary 
error, that he did not possess a little of the charlatanism 
which had become necessary to every one who desired to 
gain great influence over his contemporaries , it is certainly 
to be regretted for his own reputation, for no one, either 
then or noAV, has ever given him credit for an abnegation 
so uncommon and so superior to the vanity of conquerors 
The armistice was signed at Steyer, the 25 th of 
December, and Augereau Avas thus extricated from his 
perilous situation Meanwhile, the army m Italy had in its 
turn commenced operations on the Mincio, but, indolently 
conducted by a general unfit for so important a task, it 
gained only indecisive successes, and even these were solely 
due to the boldness of Brune’s heutenants and soldiers 
His inabihty very nearly made the engagement of Pozzolo 
a real disaster for his army However, he succeeded in 
crossing the Mincio and the Adige, he had reached Trent, 
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where he was to effect hu junction with Macdonald, when 
the news of the armistice arrived, thus relieving hnn from 
giving additional proofr of his incapaaty Macdonald was 
at the appointed place with the army of the Gnsom he 
had won few engagements, but he had accomplished a 
miracle m comparison with which the passage of Monnt 
Saint Bernard was child i play , he had crossed the SplQgen 
m the middle of the month of December On the receipt 
of a positive order from the First Consul to march, found^ 
On this questionable aphorism ‘ that wherever two men 
could put their feet, an army could pass, he had led his 
15 000 men across mountains of ice where avalanches 
earned off whole squadrons. After great suffenng be had 
succeeded m bringing them mto the Tyrol across the 
Voltelme but these obscure exploits did not draw on 
them the attention of Europe, and no one thought this time 
of quoting Hannibal 

^Vhile War that sovereign negotiator was doing its 
work, Joseph and M. de Cobcntiel were at Lmu^ville, wait 
mg for the future to be dcaded by the force of cvcnti. 
After the armistice of Steycr they resumed conferences for 
peace. But the First Consul, wishing from the outset to 
secure rapidity mtemiptcd the debate by a manifestation 
which pledged hu pohey and prevented him from receding. 
In his message of the ad of January iSor to the Legisla 
live Body after having propo^ to the Assembly to decree 
that the armies had deserved well of the country he declared 
that peace could only be concluded on condition t h a t 
France had the Rhme and that Austria should be satisfied 
with the Adige. This ulnmatnm, expressed m so offensive 
a manner prejudged the question which was under discus- 
sion at Lunrfville M. de Cobcntrel complained of it with 
reason, but this did not prevent his defending fnccessrrcly 
and step by step, the Oglio, the Chiesa, the Minao, and 
lastly the Adige, with all the art of the most skilful captam. 
Nevertheless he had to jueld to necessity and on the iSth 
of January he accepted the limit of the Adige ^ on condition 
that Tuscany should be restored to the grand duke, or that 
1 Jo*cph to TaHejTtiid, Jtnoaiy 15th, 1801 
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the Legations should be given him as an equivalent, which 
TallejTrand had formerly conceded as early as January 2d ^ 
Every'thing was now settled except the question of the 
indemnities to be given to the princes dispossessed upon 
the Rhine. Cobentzel insisted on an immediate conclusion, 
and they were on the point of signing, when Joseph received 
an order to slacken the negotiations A change as complete 
as It was sudden had taken place m the requirements of 
the First Consul This fresh surprise proved to M de 
Cobentzel that his secret apprehensions were only too well 
founded, and that he had got his old antagonist of Campo- 
Formio to deal wnth A letter from Talleyrand (dated 
January 24th) prescribed to Joseph a perfectly new pro- 
gramme, much more unfavourable to Austria than anything 
that had preceded iL This pow’er w'as now' to give up 
Tuscany for ever without any indemnity, Austna was, more- 
over, to indemnify the princes dispossessed on the left side 
of the Rhine at the expense of the ecclesiastical princes, 
stipulating m the name of the German Empire. 

These demands were not founded on any fresh grief 
against Austria. The only motive for making them w'as 
the reconstruction of the ancient League of the Neutrals 
under the auspices of Russia, and the rupture of Paul I 
with the English, who had refused to give him the island 
of Malta, which he required for his seat as Grand Master 
of the Order Prussia having joined the League, and Paul 
being more and more irritated with the Court of Vienna, 
Austna found herself isolated on the continent and at the 
mercy of the conqueror Talleyrand did not even think it 
necessary to dissemble the reason for the change , he 
alleged m his letter of January 24th, ‘Our fresh relations 
with Russia and the well-known sentiments of Prussia, as 
these two Powers had an equal interest m preventmg the 
emperor from becoming too powerful m Italy but Joseph, 
who, as a novice m diplomacy, was weak enough to feel 
scrupulous about breaking his pledged word, now felt sorely 
embarrassed m his relations with his colleague , he tned to 
convince the First Consul of the necessity of indemnifying 
^ Talleyrand to Joseph, January 9th. 
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the gnmd duke he reminded him of the solemn promises 
he had made him. Yon know he mgennously wrote:, 
that I did net do ths out of my own kmd^ I had recaved 
a definite order (January 39th, rSoi) It was aH m vam, 
he received on injunction not to yield, and as M. de 
Cobentzel did not immediately submit to such an abuse of 
force, ToUeyrand threatened him afresh, not so much with 
our armies os wrth Russia ‘The ammofity of the emperor 
of Russia 18 so great, he wrote, that it was qmte possible 
he would wish to rxsten to the Venetian Si^ its anaeni 
crgnntsafion (February 6 th, rSoi) 

These arguments prevailed at last, tmd peace was signed. 
The treaty of Lun^viUe was little more than a second edition 
of that of Campo Formio, except the article respecting 
Tuscany which was erected mto a kmgdom in favour of 
the young Infant of Parma. It sanctioned the bondage of 
Venice under Austria and the conquest of Northern Italy 
for France, a conquest still concealed, though not for long, 
under the name of the Cisalpme Repuhliu It left, m 
short, between the two contracting parties something more 
than the regret for what one of the two had lost , it left the 
remembrance of a sort of diplomatic trap In spite of the 
grandeur and glory of our successes, peace m reality only 
existed on paper 
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/'THE PLOTS — SESSION OF THE YEAR IX (1800-1801) — 
THE LEAGUE OF THE NEUTRALS 

Whilst Moreau’s victories and the negotiations of Lundville 
were giving a fresh idat to the Consular policy, and Bona- 
parte, instead of sharing the honour resulting from it with 
his fellow-citizens, was showing an increasing disposition to 
appropnate it to his own exclusive profit, the people whose 
hopes he ruined, perceiving at last that their ultimate 
success depended on his downfall, were fostering resolutions 
as desperate as the situation in which the)^ were placed 
Although these men were assuredly incapable of feeling 
any scruples about the choice of means, it is deserving of 
notice that neither Bonaparte’s dictatorship nor his excessive 
severity towards them could induce them to employ the 
desperate expedients which do more harm to those who 
use them than to him against whom they are directed 
They considered his dictatorship as temporary and trans- 
itory , as for his severe measures, they fervently meant to 
retaliate when their time should come But when he 
clearly announced his intention to usurp sovereignty, and 
take the throne which they could suffer to remain empty, 
but not to be filled by an adventurer, the conspirators 
ceased to wage against him a war of principles or interests, 
and resolved to attack the man himself 

Of all these plots, which were narrowly watched by his 
pnvate police, the First Consul only seriously feared those 
of the old Jacobin party He considered that they alone 
possessed sufilcient energy to carry out a conspiracy Hav- 
ing formerly belonged to this party himself, he knew that 
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he vrai the object of that ipecml hatred which mvanahly 
strikes apoitatef bat his recollections of the Reign of Terror 
deceived him with regard to what the Jacobms, deamated 
by 80 many proscnptions or gamed by the sednctions of 
power were now capable of daring or undertaking. The 
pretended plot of Cerachi and Arina, a misetable bugbeir 
in rented by the pohcc^ whose provocstzoas hsd not even 
succeeded in enticing the conspirators into the building m 
which the plot was supposed to take effect, had clearly 
shown that this party was more lavish of declarnation thin 
capable of energetic actioa After this, an explosive 
machine of the kind manuiactnred for the navy and some 
what resembling the one aftcrwardi known as the infernal 
machine, was seized m the honse of a mechanic named 
Chevalier an enthosiastic repubhean, fonnerly employed 
by the Committee of Public Safety and the mventor of an 
10 extin guisbable fuse. But Chevaher alleged that the 
machine was ordered by a ihip-owner m Bordeaui^ and 
there was not the slighter proof that he had intended to 
use It against the life of the First Consul 

In spite of these facts, or rather on account of them, 
Fouefai, who knew better thin any one their fiictitions 
character and the nndue ngmficance given to them, and 
more dear sighted than the First Consul because he had 
more coolnets, pemsted m attaching more importance to 
the plots of royalist agents, at that moment aascmhlcd m 
considerable numbers m Pans m conaeguence of the paci/i 
cation of the West, than to those of the Jacobins. He was, 
m fiict, well acquamted with all the morement* of this 
sect, whom he paid and kept watch over ather himself or 
with the help of some of his old ftiends of the Mountain, 
like Barrhre, who had become a pohee spy after having 
governed France as member of the Committee of Public 
Safety Surrounded by rctnmed emigniits, by the moder 
otes with whom hatred and fear of the te i romti had be 
come a fixed idea, by old friends of Sieyis, who waged 
incessant war agamst Fouchi and the ralhed wufntagKards 
the Fuit Consul, who was really not sorry to see these 
dmnons, which, according to his own expression, gnarded 
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his right nnd left and raised him abo\e the ancient parties 
os a supreme and necessary arbiter, gave llo^\e^er far more 
credit to tlic denunciations of the first than to the warnings 
of the others He regarded Fouchd’s advice as dictated 
by a remnant of Jacobin fanaticism, and as he often talked 
himself of the part Pitt vas taking m the ro)alist plots, 
without the least belief m it, he fancied that all these con- 
spiracies vere equally imagmar)' except the intrigues of 
vhat he chose to call the Evgltsli Committee English 
influence, it is true, was actnel} used m keeping alive the 
flame of cnil discord, vhich had latterly degenerated into 
highway warfare, but the English had ne\er descended so 
lov as to encourage plots against the life of the First Consul 
Such plots did, howerer, exist among the lower depths of 
the Chouans, and Bonaparte deemed it politic to appear to 
give credit to the reports, but m reality he never believed 
m them Still, the illegal means he had not shrunk from 
emplo}nng against this party on different occasions, more 
especiallj when he had put a price on the head of the 
Comte de Frott<? and his companions, and at the time of 
Toustamt’s execution, were not of a nature to justify such 
security I^Iore recently, after his interview' with Georges 
Cadoudal, and his useless efforts to gam him, he had almost 
immediately afterwards regretted that he had allowed him 
to escape On hearing that he had returned to France 
after a short visit to England, he wrote to Bernadotte letter 
after letter, urging him to get rid by any means of that 
troublesome enemy ^^Tienever Bonaparte was opposed 
by a really dangerous enmity, a formidable obstacle, an 
indomitable spirit, w'e see the primitive man reappear in 
him, the Corsican of violent and savage passions and a 
policy untouched by scruple 

Long before the Chouans had made any attempt on his 
life, he looked upon Georges, not as a political enemy to 
overcome, but as a man to be got rid of at any price 
He wrote to Bernadotte about Georges, just as he had 
wntten to Fnant about Mourad-Bey, and to Brune about 
Frottd ‘ Take that rascal Georges alive or dead If you 
once get hold of him, have him shot within twenty-four 
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hours as having been m England after the capitulation. ^ 
A month later he again vrrote Capture that wretch 
Georges and have him shot m twenty four hours * and a 
few days later take him and shoot him. • Now at thai 
time, there was no insurrection either m Bnttany or Vendtfe 
to send such orders to a man who was, besides, mcapable ol 
executing them it was enough thnt Bonaparte should fear one. 

The 3d Nivfise (December 34 rSoo) as the First 
Consul was going to the Opera to hear one of Haydn s 
Orotonoa, his carnage was stopped m the middle of the 
Rue Samt Nlcaise by a small cart which impeded its pro- 
gress the coachman, however skilfully avoided the obstade. 
But he had scarcely turned the comer of the street when a 
violent report was heard. The explosion, which resembled 
the shock of an earthquake, lifted the carnage from the 
ground, and shook aD the houses m the neighbourhood. 
Four persons were killed on the spot, sixty others were 
more or less scnously wounded, forty-sn houses were greatly 
damaged.* The First Consul, however persisted m going 
to the Opera. He appeared m his box with Madame 
Bonaparte, who was still pale with fright he himself fried 
to look onmoTcd, but the uneasy working of his features 
befrayed his secret agitation. TTie wretches have fried to 
blow me up, he said to Rapp. He stayed but a few 
moments at the Opera, and returned to the Tmlenes, 

The next moramg the Efamttur published accounts of 
the machme saxed m Ghevalier’i house, of the mtngnes of 
the Jacobins who were supposed to be his occomphees, 
and pubhc opmion immediately credited the story that the 
plot against the First Consul was the work of anar chi s ts 
and Septembnseurs. Deputafrons from all the bodies of 
the State, the Mayors of Pans, the members of the Mum 
apal Council, came to congratulate the First Consul on his 
escape from the danger Their satJsfaction, legifrmate 
enough m itsclfi had the defect of being expressed m terms 

I Boraperte to Bemadotto (June 4, 1800) 

* Bonaparte to Bemadotte (July 4th), 

> Booapaute to Bcnaidottc (July loth). 

* Rqwrt of Dnboia, Prefect of the Police (roth ITnrdae). 
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of adulation winch e\cccded anj thing that had c\cr been 
heard before In thanking ‘destiny’ for liaMng spared a 
life so precious, they did not hesitate to name the guilty, 
though no one jet knew who they were There was no 
doubt about it, the crime was evidently the w'ork of Sej)- 
tembriseurs and Jacobins ^ At the time of the arrest of 
Cerachi and his companions, the President of the ITibunate 
had delivered a speech which had attracted a great deal of 
attention for the courageous counsel he had dared to give 
the master ‘So wise and just a government,’ he said, 
‘will only take notice of 7 tal atid sertous coiisptiaacs , but 
when once they are reported, it engages to pursue the 
plotters with all the sokmuiiy and rigour of iltc /aicP This 
allusion to legal means, henceforth judged untimely, w’ould 
now hate been regarded as seditious language, it was 
replaced in the Address, delnered m the name of the 
Tribunate, by complaints of the insufficiency of the law to 
hinder such plots, and entreaties that the need should be 
met by new' measures All were unanimous m demanding 
prompt and terrible repression , some only timidly alleged 
that, in the absence of all proof, it would be premature to 
name the perpetrators of the crime 

Instead of mediating between the denunciators and 
the accused, Bonaparte was the first to pronounce his 
opinion, w'lth a violence that far outdid the most e\tra\agant 
of his flatterers He had recognised the criminals from the 
first ‘it was the w ork of the same party w'ho had dishonoured 
the Revolution and polluted the cause of liberty by all kinds 
of excesses, especially by the part they had taken m the 
events of the 2d and 3d of September, excesses that, from 
having remained unpunished, had familiarised the culprits 
with crime, which however it was now time to put a stop 
to ’ He added ‘ that he was entirely devoted to his country, 
and that he attached as much glory to death in the exercise 
of his functions of First Consul for the support of the 
Republic and the Constitution, as to falling on the field of 
battle. In reply to the Orator of the Council of State, 

^ Speech of Frochot, Prefect of the Seme 
2 Reply to the President of the Legislative Assembly 
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he taid ‘This was no attempt of nobles, Chouans, or 
pnesta but of Scptcmbrueart, of wretches covered smh 
enme, a semed battalion against every successive govern 
ment They vrere the inttruments of September of Ver 
sallies, of the 3 lit of May of Prainal, of all subsequent 
attempts. It was obsolutdy necessary to find means of 
mflicting prompt punishmenL In reply to the Prefect 
Frochot he exclaimed That as long as that handful of 
wretches confined themselves to direct attacks upon him, 
he could leave to laws and ordinary tribanals the task of 
punishing them but smee they had Just endangered part 
of the popolauon of the capital by a crime unexampled in 
history their pnmshmeiit should be equally speedy and 
terrible. These few score outcasts, whose crimes had gone 
fiu- to dishonour h*bcrty should loon be completely deprived 
of the power to do more mischief 

Thus, before he had any mformation of the emne, he 
imputed Us responsibflity not to mdmduals but to a whole 
class of men whom he had made responsible for it He 
cared less about discovering the real culpnts than for the 
opportunity of getting nd of all those whom he deemed 
capable of committmg the emne. It was thus that he laid 
the case openly before the Council of State two dayi after 
the evenL Some members had proposed to add to the bill 
on Special Tribunal*, then under discussion m the Tribe 
nate, two clauses which would have been a formidable 
weapon m the bands of GovemmenL Bonaparte oppoied 
the institution of a special tribunal as too slow What 
was needed was vengeance as mpad a* hghtmng. Blood 
most be *hcd as masty ^ tht gudty must U sturifietd as 
thtre had bet* vuisms fifUas or tweniy must be shot 
and two hundred mart transported and the occasion saud 
to purge the Repubhc this example was necetsary 

m order to brad the middle class to the Republic — 
a thing impossible to hope for os long as this class was 
threatened by two hundred mad zecives who were only 
watchmg the moment to mah upon their prey They 

must consider sD this as staiesmen. For his own part, he 
was so thoroughly coxvtnoed of the necessity and Jeoticc of 
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a strong measure, that he ^\as ready to ha^c the Milams 
brought before him, to examine them, to tr}^ them, and to 
sign the order for their execution ’ ' 

As no one answered. Admiral Tniguet rose to oppose 
the Mew taken by the First Consul He did not wish to 
defend the Septcmbriseurs, but he thought the Government 
had other enemies equally dangerous — emigrants, Chouans, 
fanatic pnests, men whose paviphlcis corrupted the public 
mind At the word pamphlet, the First Consul, stung by 
the allusion, suddenly interrupted Truguet ‘ I will not be 
deceived by these declamations,’ he exclaimed ‘ The 
culprits are known the nation has pointed them out They 
are the Septembriseurs , the men who have committed every 
crime, who ha^e been protected and spared by the mean 
ambitions of subordinates Talk of nobles and priests • 
Must I prosenbe on account of a quality ? Must I send 
into exile ten thousand priests, old men ' ’ 

Prosenbe on account of a quality ! it w'as just what he 
meant to do, but only m accordance wuth his own hatred 
and prejudices , applied to the Chouans, the measure 
appeared to him iniquitous , applied to the terronsts, it 
seemed desen^ed and jusL The next day, he again tried 
to force the Council of State to pass the law he needed, in 
order to reach the party he washed to strike The State 
Councillors hesitated, not from any scruple to give their 
consent to his demand, but from the difficulty they felt in 
drawing up a bill which would be accepted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly Roederer and Regnault expressed fear with 
regard to the Tribunate ‘ You are always in the Ante- 
chamber of the Tribunate,’ said Bonaparte ‘ When once 
a measure is recognised as necessary, it must be passed I 
have a dictionary of the men employed in all the massaaes ’ 

‘ Extraordinary power is needed , wffio has authority to 
give It ? If no one has this authority, ought the Govern- 
ment to assume it ? ’ Then Talleyrand usually so silent, 
rose ‘ What is the good of having a Senate,’ said he, ‘ if it 
IS not to be made use of ? ’ ^ 

^ Thibeaudeau Mlviotres d'un Conseiller d’llai 
* Miot de Mehto MSmoires 
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This remark of Talleyrand threw a light on the subject 
It put them all at ease, the CoundUore of State, by dimimsb- 
mg their responsibility the First Consul, by heemg him from 
the troublesome control of the LegislatiTC Assembly and by 
giving on appearance of legality to vrhat was a flagrant viola 
don of the Constitution. It was deaded, then, that the 
measure should be passed by the Government as a sort of 
war measure, and that it should be sanctioned by a ScMotm 
a convement weapon borrowed from the old 
ancnal of Caesansm. By means of this expedient, which 
had not been thought of till now they were going to trans- 
form the Senate, guardian of the Constitution, mto a real 
constituent power modifymg at will the contract confided to 
Its vigilance, and mvested with authority to legalise every 
arbitrary act This new occupation for the Senate was 
a most preaons discovery for Bonaparte. He lost no 
time m cstabhahmg it by a memorable precedent, with 
the full mtention of turning it to advantage for his ultenor 
projects. 

After some attempts to find a smtable form for this 
illegal act, Bonaparte again summoned a Council of State, 
on the ist of January i8oi Several police reports on 
the plots, more or less hypothetical, which had preceded 
the attempt of the 3d Nivdse, were read at the beginning 
of the sitting. Fouchtfi condosions with regard to the 
measures to be taV^n and the men to be arrested were 
then heard. Since the 3d NivAsc Fouchrf had become the 
object of invcctiTe some went so fiir as to accuse him of 
complicity His enemies m the camp of the moderates, 
Rcederer Regnault, Portalis, finding the time for his over 
throw was come, attacked him with great violence they 
openly attnbuted the perpetration of the crane to his pro- 
tection of his old friends of the Jacohm party some re- 
garded him as a mm who would take advantage of the 
success of an afiair but disavow a fiilure. As for himself 
convinced from the outset that the attempt iprang from 
the Chouan party affected but by no meani disconcerted 
by the storm of abuse which had burst upon him, he met 
the accusations of ha adversaries with an impassive frice 
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fcr Baboifs ccnspinuy Tfu last ev^ent nw not tht cans* 
of tht treasure it was only the cceaswn qf ti ^ 

The report ttm folloired by a Ljrt of n houdred and 
thirty-three names, taken out of what Bonaparte termed his 
dictionary It included the greater number of the men 
whom he had wished to proscribe on the day following the 
i8th Bmmairc. At that tone he had been withheld by the 
fear of pubhc opinion but his heart, maccesiiblc to pardon, 
had never relented- He now took advantage of the error 
which he had himself encouraged against them, to accom' 
phsh their rum- A great number of men even m the bosom 
of the Council of State would have refused their adhesion 
to the measure, if like him they had had the assurance that 
not one of the individuals accused had taken any part m 
the attempt of the 3d Nivftse he did not say a word to 
undeceive thorn Amongst the proscribed were men who, 
as Rdal remarked, were employed by Government, such as 
Baudray for five years a judge m Guadaloupe another 
PAns, had been doui for sue months, so hastily had the list 
been drawn up. The name of Pnnee Charles of Hesse was 
there, one of the most ardent, though at the same tune the 
most inofi'eruuve, of visionanes that of the courageous 
Destrem, the same who, on the i8th Brumaire, had hurled 
at Bonaparte these words of antique elevation Is it for 
this that thou hast conquered ? — that of Bottom whose 
only enme was thit he had been secretary to Barras that 
of Talot, an old convention man, guilty like Destrem of 
having protested agamit the coup-dlitat a strong republican 
but uns^lied by any excess that of Lefianc the architect, 
a mnn wrhosc nnagination was ardent, but who could be 
reproached with nothing beyond his declamations. The 
list also mcluded the names of Choudieu, of Felix Lepelleticr, 
of Tissot, men who, notwithstandmg their extreme opuuons 
and violent conduct m the Revolution, did not however 
deserve to be mcluded m the category of Scptcmbnscurt 
with men covered with blood and mud like Jouideml or 

^ Sec the accouati gtren of the iHting by Thlbeimdc*ii, Mot, rtc. 
ior my part, **y> Mot, I ih»ll hctct cotwok myaelf fcr haTfag 
taLeo port In t- 
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I onrnicr the \mi.neoti Tncm iIil^c hittr, sullied n*- llity 
svcrc. )n\iuv; htcn nninL‘'ticd !>} the rtO( lions, ucrc plated 
under the s-ifcemrd of public good faith Alter the 
readme of the list the Council decided in tpite of the 
oppDsMon of 'I ruguel that the measure sliould not he 
made a law, hut an act of State polue to he referred 
to ilie ‘sen'’te wlio should proiunmce ‘whether or not 
this measure was essential to !/ f ^)<<cnatu'i. of lie Cot 
f/i/'if:on ' In consequence, the Consul drew uji a decree, 
dated Jamiarv ;th, iSoi, which * plaeed under spet lal 
surveillance out of the I'urope m temtorv of the Ivepuhlic' 
a list of citi/eiis reduced to the nuinher of a hundred and 
thirt) and the Senate ‘considering tint necessary inensures 
of secuntj had never been determined to meet cases of 
the kind,’ hastened to declare that the net of the Govern- 
mcni was ‘a measure conducive to the jireservation of the 
Constitutioa’ 

llie nc\l da) the convov of prisoners started m the 
direction of Xantes A\ ith the caception ol tv o, all those 
who embarked died m the land of transportation,* some 
obtained the favour of being confined m OlCron It was 
there that Dcslrcm, a man of irreproachable conduct, died 
obscurel) in 1S05, at tlie tunc when, h) one of those strik- 
ing contrasts which seem to cast doubts on the reality of 
Providence, his fortunate persecutor had just been crowned 
emperor Tlic death of this innocent man did not silence 
a single shout of applause which greeted the new Caesar, 
It was not even recorded b) historians, for what is tlic death 
of an innocent man in coiuj)arison to the ecremon) of a 
coronation ? Such is the miserable human flock 1 Talot 
was more fortunate, he survived as well as Choudieu, who 
contrived to escape 

When the explosion of the 3d Nivose took place, Ceracln 
and his companions liad been in prison for nearly three 
months without having been brought to trial, so insufficient 
was the evidence against them There was in fact nothing 

^ ‘The Misfortunes of scveril Victims of lynnny, by one of the 
two survivors (Lcfranc) ’ History of the Double Conspiracy of iSoo, 
by Fcscourt 
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to reproach them with, but violent language m clubs and 
wortahops. 

Some police agents, led on by a villam named Harel, 
had been the sole contnvers of the plot TTic day on 
which nccordmg to them, the Consul was gomg to be 
a ss a ssi nated, Cerachi alone was m the Opera house:, and he 
was unarmed. The only testimony which could be brought 
forward was the evidence of Barr^re, who being cautioned 
by his fhend Demerville not to go to the Opera, hastened 
to denounce him to General Lannes, commander of the 
Consular Guard. But Demcmlle had believed in the 
attempt of the false conspirators led by Hard he had 
token no part in it himselfl Hard had done evciything. 
It was he who by his own admission, had bought the 
pistols it was he who had offered men to carry out the 
plot It was be who had afterwards distributed the arms. 
His evidence was a tissue of improbabOities and flagrant 
contradictions. In order to induce four men to commit 
the crime, be pretended that he had only recaved the sum 
of one hundred and fifty francs. He had never seen Ar^na, 
and did not recognise him at the tnoL A soldier diimissed 
from the service, he had contnved the dark scheme to give 
himself importance, and Demerville s weak head had been 
caught m the trap.^ On hearing of the explosion of the 
infernal machm^ Arrfna exclaimed, That is onr death 
warrant 1 He was not mistaken. The Government took 
advantage of the impreasion of horror produced by the 
event of the Rue Saint Nicaise, to wring their condemnation 
fitim a terrified and prejndiced jury Cerachi and Topmo 
Lebrun were artists of talent, whose faults consisted m the 
use of that violent language so common to men of vivid 
imagination, Ardna and Demcmlle wae ardent repobbenns, 
but they could be blamed for nothing but talking the 
execution of the plot was entirely the work of the police. 
An four were condemned to death and executed. 

Chevalier and four of biB Bopposed occompUccs, Metgc 
Veycer Humbert, and Chapelle, shared the same fate. 

Tnal»f Dfwrrdk -inna by tk< Ln/mnaJ TnkuHol #/ At 
Setmr Plim6«, Ye« IX. 
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oi ;hi pV’tU'- in iL "■* of i.j intitUioj to nnl t tlit ''TMU 
t. t of 'll u ■'tr ,11 .t I In- 1 niiu Ik i!' Inil siancl) 
f’*Ii 1 V ut' tt t j 'lit,, c •’p'vtiml two of tiu’ ( lionm.uiio 
*' i' iinititio tilt. < UMK tl.c (. \ tri ('uhon and hunt 
1\' riK 1 iu imu'i 1 • ikk'i!i. Ind * ,i< < ni t ( tjnn ' 

un lUpi'* t' loan lin, n h\ tlu txplosioii of Itis own 
in u hint ' tilJ )!! itom t’u injuiKs Iil Ind rcr(Ui.fl 
liH-c t'.ui, ; ■’u Corn. LVi.Nthii': tlK'iv^Ut , and li ul Ind 
so ntr'npWc annn' tlu* latolnn' it)i uiatd to tlic* 
iinnji''it\ of (fio' hini'Lit, s' "a*- nitirincd hut not 
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luttcr '•li.iKd Or . last St \.i' h*. no UK an |>ro\cd iliii 
tins Liter m*; fioin hi.n Saint Ri nut vtlKinenilv jirote-ted 
■'^'iin'-t iln^ iiK uhiition, I'-'-eitini' tint he inti m^ed to 
)ii\c ">n\ ronnerttoii with (icor'cs ntter the p k ilh atton of 
i-a \ cmitt 

'1 istir e\e( ution (lid no: rii m - 1 the file of the hundred 
and thirt\ trails] nttid men 'Jiio I list Consul opeiil) 
expressed his saiisfution it Inaiii'' ,:ot rid of the st.ifl of 
the laeohim When Ikrher jileuied in fi\our of these* 
unfortuinte men, ami urited as n re i on for their reprieae* 
lint ii w is no\. tlcarh proieii the\ hid had nolhinn to do 
with the attempt of Ni\o-e, the 1 irst Consul ojieiied the 
Jhilhtti diS Jxis, and smilinul) pointed out to him that hy 
the tenns of the Senatus Consultum thet'liid not he’cn 
transported for this jilot, hut for their jireMous conduct 
'J he inihhr learned the truth with disma), hut without 
indignation, the 'Inbuinte recoiled from a censure which 
would haae been a dcel.iralion of war, and which was no 
longer jiossible since the Senate had legalised the measure , 
and Fouche, instead of being ashamed of the infamous 
part he had pla>ed in this sanguinarj deception, cynically 
rallied his enemies and congratulated himself on his clear- 
sightedness 

The session of the Year IX, the last free session which 
Bonaparte allowed the Legislative Assemblies to hold, had 
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been opened since the ist Fnmaire (December loth, 1800). 
Rcgmer inaugurated it by presenting, m the name of the 
Government, a picture of the acts of the admmutration, 
and of the improvements they had accomplished or proposed 
to accomplish. He dwelt with emphasis upon the concili- 
atory mtentions of the Government, upon its clement dis- 
position towards the men of the anaent factions They 
would not ask what a man had said or done nndcr certam 
cmnunstancei m the past they would ask whether such a 
man had talent and virtue, if he were inaccessible to feclnigB 
of hatred and revenge, if he could be impartial and jusL 
A fine programme, but only accurate m so for as tho that 
the Government was disposed to pardon cverythmg in the 
past, provided they were not mterfered with in the future. 

The first bill presented to the Legislattve Assembly 
related to the nahonal archives. The First Conanl had 
already settled by a decree the new organisation which he 
intended to give to the archivei it only left to the Legis- 
lative Assembly the power of dete rmining the documents 
that should be deposited there. He had then by his own 
private authonty repealed the law which had given them 
thar onginal organisation he had himself decided the 
gravest questions connected with this pubhe service, and 
only submtted to the sanction of the Legislative Body the 
secondary and insignificant part of the measure. 

Here was a flagrant and deliberate mfirmgemcDt of the 
I^egislativc authonty already so limited. This debate, 
though apparently of tnflmg importance, thus involved in 
reality consequences which have been strangely overlooked. 
Independent of this general tain^ the new organisation 
contained a defect, which mvartably chaiactensed all the 
acta of the Consular power it showed Bonaparte s firm 
ddcnaination to be master m evciy way even m the 
smallest thmgs. The keeper of the archives, hitherto 
apporated by the Assemblies, and responsible to them 
alone, as would naturally be expected since his pnnapal 
work consisted in preserving mtact the official reports of 
their srttmgs was placed m obsolnte dependence upon 
the GovcnimenL This prcaous depoatoiy was to be at 
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the mercy of a minister so often interested m tampering 
with its documents The Tribunate understood both the 
disadvantages of the bill and its real object , they pointed 
out Its defects clearly, and the Legislative Assembly threw 
It out This did not, however, hinder the Government 
from settling the question after its own fashion 

For the rest, the desire of these two Assemblies was 
not to fetter but to warn Government, the opposition, 
even in the Tribunate, was only a small minority, and all 
their efforts failed to throw out a bill on the Justices of 
Peace, which was far more important than the one on the 
archives The Justices of Peace were the only creation 
of the Constituent which had survived the revolutionary 
chaos Their moral authority had rather increased than 
diminished, and the few faults with which they were charge- 
able were due more to the calamities of the times than 
to any defect in the institution itself In the new con- 
ditions introduced by the i8th Brumaire these magistrates 
constituted a very valuable body, which it was most necessary 
to preserve, they were the last remnants of a free legime 
Of all public functions, these alone were conferred by the 
direct suffrage of the citizens, and had remained popular 
and really independent The Constitution of the Year 
VIII had not dared to touch this supreme guarantee, 
which was far dearer to the people than political forms of 
which they neither understood the meaning nor the end 
Besides their function of arbitrator, and their office of pro- 
tector of minors, disqualified persons, and absentees, the 
Justices of Peace had the very delicate prerogative of pro- 
secuting for crimes and misdeeds of which the cognisance 
belonged to the correctional and criminal tnbunals 

The framers of the bill, convinced that they could not 
abolish magistrates who had been formally consecrated by 
the Constitution, endeavoured to lessen the importance of 
their functions They had reduced the number of judges 
from 6000 to about 3600, which, m many cases, placed them 
beyond the reach of poor applicants, and thus diminished 
their personal influence , m addition to this, they had intro- 
duced a change of far graver importance , the attributions 
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of these magutrates relafiTc to the prosecation of crime* 
and misdemcanoim were taken away and confided to police 
oflBccrs, which was depnvang the accused citizen of his 
natural judge, elected, irremovable, independent, to place 
him at the mercy of on agent of the GovemraenL 

Berber and PorUbs, who presented the bill, pointed out 
the advantage* denved in an economical pomt of new and 
also with regard to the judges themielvcs, whose fundicns 
tvculd be simplified and made wkoUy pattmaL They did 
not wish to wraben the institution but to raise and punly 
It Portabs grew even tender Let n* surround the 
Justices of Peace, he said, with lore and confidence! 
Let us spare them odious functions. Doubtles* in pnn 
ciplc jndiaary function* ought to be irrcmorable, but the 
pohee prepared the sentence, they did not pronounce it 
In avil matter* the hTjcrty of one atizen ought to be 
considered before the mter^ of another hU or ertimfuil 
matUrs the pnnaple of hhaiy in any partunlar case ought to 
be saenfieed to the security of all 

Thc*c last words expressed the whole mind of the 
legislators. In spite of then fine protestation* with regard 
to the protecting character of the judges, the biH was un 
favourably received by the Tribunate and as soon as it met 
with opposition, the Government hastened to withdraw iL 
But it was presented again shortly after m a tbghtly modified 
form, together with another bill on special tribunalK. This 
snbtcrfuge was so much the more perfidious that, though 
the alterations were only made on qmte unimportant points, 
they nevertheless oficred a means of conaliatmg inconstant 
and timorous imnds. The law m all essential points was 
unchanged. Benjamm Constant opposed it m a speech 
admirable for deameas and good »en*e. He proved that 
the extennon of the jurisdiction of the Justices of Peace 
by reduemg their number was entirely changing the nature 
of then- office. The condbating rdle of the Justice* of 
Peace, m order to be efiectual, required before all thing* a 
thorough knowledge of localities, of customs, habits, manncis. 
The Justice of Peace, if far removed finm his jurisdiction 
would no more be looked upon by his appbeants as Q 
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competent arbiter ‘He a\i 11 saj commonplace words on 
the nece<;^lt^ of concord and the ad\antagcs of conciliation, 
but he will never be able to penetrate into the secret of 
their souK, for he will know nothing of their connections ’ 
]-Ic was willing however, since thev attached so much 
importance to it, that the functions of police should be 
given to special magistrates, but if, as the Government 
assured them, the) had no intention of diminishing m an) 
wa) the guarantees of the citizens, let these magistrates be 
elected b) the people in the same manner as the Justices 
of Peace 

Ganilh supported him, and strongl) pointed out the 
danger of placing the prosecution and accusation of crimes 
in the hands of Government Had they already forgotten 
the Revolution? Were they unconscious of the harm an 
accuser might do, either b) influencing the judge or keep- 
ing back evidence ^ Was it not time, at last, to put a stop 
to the encroachments of the execuliv'e power upon all the 
other powers? Had not the Constitution given it enough? 
The proposed law would render possible a sjstem of antici- 
pator)' imprisonment for from two to three months, did 
not such a measure contain a threat against individual 
security? The speakers who followed him dwelt upon the 
blow which would be dealt to the Jur)' of Accusation if 
they were reduced to decide from written proceedings instead 
of oral inquiry, they recalled the expression of Thouret 
in the Constituent ‘With written evidence you have still 
judges, but you have no longer any jury ’ In spite of these 
judicious warnings, the bill passed in the Tribunate as 
w'ell as m the Legislativ'e Assembly, and the institution of 
Justices of Peace, which might have been so powerful and 
so beneficial, maintained a languishing existence corre- 
sponding to Its subaltern functions It never rose after the 
blow' which had been dealt to it 

The Government had just presented to the Assemblies 
its celebrated law on special tribunals, and public opinion 
in spite of its usual torpor was keenly agitated This was 
m fact no longer political power usurping judiciary pow'er, 
It was arbitrary power openly throwing off the mask and 
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henceforward thrcatenmg ererj Me and pontion. It haa 
been supposed that this fatal law, which was worthy of the 
worst days of the Terror had its ongm m the burst of 
indignation caused by the enme of NivCse it had not even 
this pretext for it, for it was announced to the Tnbcnate 
more than a fortnight before tlie explosion of the infemal 
machine. Though ostensibly made for the bngands who 
were desolating the provinces, it m reahty brought within 
Its reach all atucni, from the vagueness of its definitions. 
It permitted the Government to substitute for ordmaiy 
jushce, whenever it pleased, tribimals composed of three 
judges, members of the cnimnal court, three officers, and 
two assessors chosen by the First Consul, which of course 
insured a majority of five votes for the GovemmenL These 
tribunals were competent for all crimes and misdemeanours 
mvolving/<ja<r tnfatnanUSj ftir arson, coming of fidsc money 
highway robbery of thrtais against furckastrs of national 
forty hrihay tampering mth sol dun and seditious assemblies. 
They were to contmue to enst dll two yearn after a general 
peace. Lastly donog all this tnne the Government was to 
hare power to exile all persons whose presence appeared 
dangcrons. 

It was not against robbery then, that they were legis- 
lating thanks to the mdefinite wording of some of the 
clanses of the biD, the competence of these tribonals was 
almost unlmutctL The law was, m &ct, nothing leas than 
the right given to the Government of diipensmg whenever 
it pleased with the forms and guarantees of ordinary justice. 
It was so much the leas excusable on the part of the 
Government to act m this way that when the debate was 
opened they had jost struck therr poUtical enemies by an 
extra-legal meature against which nalher public opinion 
nor the opposition could raise a amglc complaint, and that 
they possessed already evtaything needed for the suppres- 
sion of brigandage in the military commissions which 
accompanied the flying columns, passing summary judgment 
on the culprits — a terrible weapon, more than tuffiaent for 
rcpressioa 
This 
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the coarse truth of affairs they could no longer retain 
their illusions , this was A\hat in all times had been termed 
tyranny The emotion produeed by it \\as deep and 
universal Obscure and quiet men like Desrenaudes, who 
had hitherto supported the Government, declared for the 
first time that they should vote against it Seeing this 
strong opposition, the First Consul withdrew the measure 
relating to exile The bill vas defended m the Tribunate 
by Duveyner, who vas glad of an opportunity of atoning 
for his momentar)' rashness But all those who were 
remarkable m this Assembly for talent, character, or modera- 
tion, distinguished themselves by opposing it Isnard, the 
last remnant of the Girondms, protested m the name of 
the memory of that generous party Benjamin Constant 
unmasked with his clear and acute criticisms the intentions 
of the bill If the object of the proposed law was the sup- 
pression of theft and bngandage, he was ready to give it 
his full support, but with the vague terms of its clauses, who 
could flatter himself that he was beyond its reach ? '\\Tiat 
meeting might not be termed seditious ? Where did the 
tampering with soldiers begin ? ^^Tiat were plots ? Besides, 
the law was a flagrant derogation of the principles of 
irremovabihty and non-retroaction It was presented, it 
was true, as an exceptional measure, but it must soon be 
generahsed ‘How, in fact, would prefects be satisfied 
with ordinary police when they could have police extra- 
ordinary?’ Further, supposing even that circumstances 
offered an excuse (which they did not), exceptional justice 
must of necessity be iniquitous, for, added he, m his 
peculiarly rapid and striking manner, ‘ the abridgment of 
forms IS a punishment, to subject the accused to this 
punishment is to punish him before he is condemned-’ 
Then, passmg on to political considerations, he proceeded 
to show the similarity of this measure to all the laws of 
Pubhc Safety, which the Revolution had created, and 
which the Government so indignantly stigmatised while 
imitating them ‘ It has been said in support of this bill 
that the maintenance of public order would sometimes be 
endangered by the Constitution if it were too inflexible 
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The argument is old If I did not wish to avoid compan 
sons which ore far from my thoughts, I would undertake to 
show that m each sitting of the Assembhes which have 
preceded us omtors have been heard prodaiming from 
the tribune that it was necessary to violate the Constitution 
in order to defend it, that the Constitution was bang 
destroyed by the Constitution I say that similar 
reasons were raged on behalf of the laws againtt the 
priests, the laws against the nobles, and that host of tpeoal 
laws ostensibly framed for the maintenance of Constitutions 
which they utterly destroyed 

Jean Dcbry formerly a member of the committees of 
the Convention, admitted the justice ofBcnJimm Constant’s 
objections by the very manner m which he replied to them. 
He defended revolutionary measures, forgettmg that these 
measures had not even the emuse of being employed m 
the service of the Revolution he appealed to ararm- 
stanccs, necessity the rights of soaety over its memben, 
and all the worn out sophisms of the school of Pnbhc 
Safety Charal compared the proposed law to the edia of 
1670 which had oigraiised the jurisdiction of jirovosts, and 
proved that the new law was far more arbitrary and more 
rigorous than the old one, so justly detested even under 
an absolute rigifftt. Daunou followed him and nveted the 
attention of ^ hearers by the snnphaty and suppressed 
emotion of his speech he confined his arguments to one 
pomt, endeavouring to prove that the bDl, being unconsti 
tutional, ought to be thrown out for this reason alone. If 
the Constitution were violated on a single pomt, it would 
cease to enst nothmg was stable in the State, It was 
proposed rhnr judiaory forms should be suppressed, and 
m what questions ? m political questions, that is to say m 
those in which their maintenance was most necessary 
State crime, said hci however justifiable the terror which 
It inspires, and precisely on account of the ngoroos atten 
tion It dernands, u under ah oimmstances the one in the 
prosecution of which rt is unadvisable to proceed with 
rmhtary rapidity If the plots arts real, it is of the h^est 
importance to the Government that the conclnsivencfs of 
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the CMdence should be clear to all, that it should leave no 
room for doubt , if no plots exist but those of informers 
and judges against innocent Mctims citizen tribunes, I 
stop, I recollect Bailly, Vergniaud, Thourct, Malesherbes, 
accused, condemned, immolated, Avith that rapidity which 
we are asked to revive ’ 

Chenier opposed the suppression of juries ‘ What,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘you are vilhng to preserve the jurj' for slight 
offences and you abolish it for capital crimes?’ Guinguene 
pointed out with great force and eloquence the contradic- 
tion in vhich the Government fell in boasting of having 
re-established order in France, when they vere demanding 
so formidable a weapon ‘We were told that the Revolu- 
tion was finished , that all party faction was extinct , the 
strength of a Government which only needed to be just was 
extolled, and yet this proposed law is stamped with all 
the signs and indications of revolutionary times It sup- 
poses the existence of seditious and factious persons 
whom common law cannot reach, it proclaims, in short, 
the -weakness of the Government in the most grievous 
and unequivocal manner ’ 

The supporters of the bill, completely defeated, -were 
compelled to stammer with Caillemer, ‘ that an honest man 
w'as always safe under the most terrible laws, if the judges 
were not the instruments of passion ’ But in spite of this 
paltry defence, and in spite of the noble and courageous 
efforts of the opponents, the Tribunate, partly bought, 
partly intimidated, passed the bill by a majority of forty- 
nine against forty-one They had still courage enough to 
throw out a bill on the archives or on criminal proceedings, 
but their independence did not extend further 

Frangais de Nantes, who defended the law on special 
tribunals as Orator of the Council of State, strove less to 
answer the objections to it than to rail against those w'ho 
had dared to raise them. He assailed them with unpre- 
cedented violence The tone of his speech alone indicated 
clearly enough that his language contained something 
more than the expression of a personal sentiment, and 
certain recriminations, especially those which referred to 
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metaphysica and metaphysicians, were tantamount to the 
ngnahire of the First Consul Thcf alone had created the 
clouds in which the question was enreloped. The bill 
had none of the ambiguity with which it was charged, none 
but robbers need be alarmed at iL The whole nauon had 
complained of the powcrlessneas of the laws were they to 
be refused gatis&ction m order to please a few mconsistcnt 
men who had not even the excuse of strong conyiction, 
for they did not beheve half what they affirmed with so 
muchandaoty? The world at large, he added, might 
take these dcdamations for an opposition of some strength, 
but It would be a gross error I 

It was scarcely possible to have any doubt with regard 
to the instigator of tins speech for the day on which 
Gmngueni had rpoten against the law Bonaparte had 
publicly given vent to his untation m terms which a man 
only permits himself to use to an enemy whom he has 
resolv^ to mm at any pnee. On rcceivmg a deputation 
from the Senate, he exclaimed Guinguen^ has given ns 
an ass s tick I There ore twelve or fifteen metaphysioans 
there, scarce worth throwing mto the nver It is so much 
vermin that I have got m my clothes but they shall not 
attlct me os they did Louis XVX no, I wifi not suffer It 1 
It had already been remarked that when the authonties 
had publicly congratulated him on the conclusion of the 
treaty of Luntfville, he had not replied a single word to the 
omtoT of the Tribunate, and that, m ha reply to the Lego- 
latiYc Body he had mtroduced a barely-dogmsed censure 
for what he called the mconsiderate attacks of some men. 
In spite of his well-known feelmgs, the attack of Fnm9ais 
de Nantes against the Tribunate met with uruversal dis- 
approbation even in official circles, and was condemned as 
a breach of deconim and digmty The First Consul vindi- 
cated him with a passion which plainly showed that it was 
he who had suggested the speech he flew into a fury with 
his colleagues Cambactfrhs ond Lebrun, who regarded it as 
untimely and rajunous We must show he said, that we 
feel insults, and that we will not put op with them- He 
had already begun to regurd as an insult all control 
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exercised over his actions The feeble murmur of public 
opimon, of which the Tribunate sent him back the faint 
echo with so much consideration for his glory, was more 
intolerable to him than open hostility Seeing that menace 
and intimidation did not succeed, he tned flattery , he even 
appealed to scruples of devotion to the public good Why 
did not the Tribunes, instead of making an opposition in 
the Assembly at the nsk of creating a division among the 
public authorities, come to him like his Councillors of 
State, and make known their objections to him in his 
cabinet, e 7 i faviiUe ? Ever}' one knew what perfect liberty 
of discussion and even of criticism he allowed to the 
Counal of State I have already explained to what extent 
he tolerated this hberty , he was there like the god, amcia 
superalio movens Moreover, Bonaparte, after listening to 
the Council of State, acted after his own fashion , for two 
things were wanting in these discussions, without which an 
Assembly is valueless — pubhcity and efficacy I It was these 
two things, the indispensable basis of all legislative authority, 
which Bonaparte wanted to suppress m the discussions of 
the Tnbunate 

The bill for regulating the mode of drawing up and 
renewing the lists of notability revealed to what extent the 
electoral system created by the Constitution of the Year 
VIII was unsound, artificial, and impossible. This law, 
the slow result of the lucubrations of the Council of State, 
was full of complications and difficulties, in the labyrinth 
of which the framers themselves owned that they were lost 
The simple and true conditions of the nature of things are 
not evaded with impunity The efforts to substitute a vain 
appearance for the direct suffrage of the citizens had pro- 
duced this monstrous result that, as the notables com- 
prised m the Communal list of the arrondissement had to 
elect a tenth from among them to form the Departmental 
list, it followed that in the large towns each bulletin would 
contain as many as eight hundred names This result was so 
strikingly absurd that, on the observations of Duchesnes 
and Desmeuniers, the Government hastened to modify 
Article 64 of the bill, authonsing the Communal elector 
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only to elect the tenth of the Cwivtunal uncs of which he 
formed parL 

Bat in spite of the eagerness with which the Gorcmment 
adopted other amendments, ai if to screen as quickly as 
possible this miserable hill from the ohscrvatjon of the 
public, the tendency shown m every clause to encroach on 
the national sovereignty was so evident, that some of the 
speakers openly attacked the prmaple of the law although 
it had received the sanction of the Constitution. 

It was, m fact, a piece of true cynicism to give the name 
of electoral system to a rigime which, Irmihng the function 
of election to the nomination of 500 000 notables of the 
Com m unes, 50 000 notables of the Departments, and lastly 
50CK) national notables, only left m the place of elcctoriJ 
rights a long list of digUnltty from which the Government 
could choose its creatures. It was very naturally remarked 
that all the nommations would be made by a very «rnflll 
mmonty and that the system contained all the elements ox 
a real order of patnciani — but patncians passive and sub- 
misirve, very inferior to the ancient nobility who at least 
were mdepcndenL The bill, however passed the Txibu 
Date. Savoie RoLLin, who defended it before the LcgisLi 
tive Assembly alleged a reason for passing it, that though 
there were certain minor difficulties attached to it, the fact 
that the solution of these difficulties was entrusted to the 
prefects and sub prefects ought to dispel oU uneasiness 
with regard to them. This argument plainly expresses the 
claims of the Government to be regarded as Providence. 
They wished to be trusted with everything even with the 
power of voting if necessary for the nation. Roederer 
wound up the defence of the law by pomtmg out the great 
difference between patncians and notables, who had nathcr 
hereditary rights nor privileges. The system, m fact, con 
tamed nothing that would have elevated them by giving 
them power and mdcpendencc. They were only the meit 
supemumcranes of a vast body of funebonane*. It was, 
said Rtederer the last blow dealt to the onaent DobDity 
and an obstacle to the formation of a new one. It 
bad nothmg m common with h/Zd ef CcwO, Duke 
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Mai quis, which foi so many ccntui les indicated a degi ading 
feudal powci Count Roederer could shortly after have 
contradicted the incautious assertions of citizen Roederer 
The bill for fixing the taxes of Year X met with more 
determined opposition In this bill the Government for- 
mally violated the Constitution, as they always did without 
hesitation whenever the Constitution fettered them Instead 
of conforming to the Articles 45 and 57, which laid down 
that the receipts and expenditure should be fixed by an 
annual law, they proposed to delay for a year the inspection 
of expenditure of the Year IX, and presented a budget m 
which the receipts alone were given With this system, the 
expenses of a service were only submitted to the examina- 
tion of the Legislative Body during the course of another 
service, and after the money was spent and criticism was 
useless This was rendering completely illusory the right 
of control, which formed the only prerogative left to 
Legislative authority The Government speakers did not 
deny that this course was a violation of the Constitution , 
but they sheltered themselves under the exceptional circum- 
stances of the times, and pleaded that the country being on 
a war footing it was impossible to make an estimate, even 
approximative, of the expenditure The orators of the 
Tnbunate admitted the objection, and consented to make 
allowances for circumstances , but by voting the budget for 
war as large as possible, was there not a simple means of 
hmiting the expenditure m the other branches of service ? 
And they proposed, as a very reasonable solution of the 
problem, the usual division between ordinary funds and 
extraordinary funds In presenting a regular budget for 
that part of the administration for which the expenditure 
could be immediately fixed, and leaving the others subject 
to a rectification by means of supplementary funds, the 
right of the Legislative Assembly would have been pre- 
served, and some control retained o\er a large portion of 
the public services But this was precisely the point which 
the Consular Government wished to avoid at any pnee 
It protested m the name of the unity of the budget, which 
^ Archives Parlenientaires 
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would be fot ever destroyed if tbia system were adopted , 
besides the proposed measure was only a temporary one 
as soon os the present crisis was post, the Government 
would hasten to return to true pnnaples. The Tribune 
Lnussat rephed, with "a perspicaaty which did honour to 
his judgment that the temporary measure could not fail to 
become a perpetual one, because the fecihties it offered 
were too great to be ever abandoned. This is just what 
happened the exception became the rule, and lasted as 
long os the Empire itself Bailleul, thou^ he voted for 
the law could not refram from remarking that the last 
guarantee of the people was destroyed 

In spite of these just arguments, the Tribunate wishing 
to give proof of its good will, and to show the Government 
its appreciation of the improvement m the administration 
of the finances, voted for the delay asked for but took 
care to state, through the medium of its reporter Chassiron, 
thnt the law had only been adopted as a temporary measurc. 
They showed more opposition to a bill relating to the 
defimte adjustment of the public debt This bill, suggested 
chiefly by the sudden rise m the funds smee the firm estab- 
lishment of the Consular Government, comosted principally 
m substituting the resources thus offered for the depreciated 
Bccurrtic* with which the creditors of the State had hitherto 
been poid. The principle was excellent, but it was far 
from being equitably earned out There were debts of about 
go 000 000 for different contracts made by the Directory 
danng the >6013 V VI and VIL An early clause of 
the bill provided a permanent payment of 2 700 000 franca 
or three per cent for these creditors, which at the current 
pnee of the public funds was to dimmish their capital by two- 
rtiirrii. In justificatioo of this partial bankruptcy towards 
the crediton, the State alleged the fraudulent chmacter of 
some of the contracts but, as Benjamin Constant icmaiked 
m the discussion, if the tenns were onerous, it was because 
the State was notonous for not keepmg its engagcmcnti, 
and that any transaction with it was necessarily speculative. 
Besides, a great number of these contracts had originated 
in reqmsiUons which fell on artisans, manufacturen, agnail 
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turists, men -who A\ere strangers to all speculation, and 
^\hose good faith was above suspicion The liquidation 
confounded the innocent with the guilty, the poor with 
the nch This injustice was so much the more stnkmg 
that, by another clause of the bill, the Government treated 
Its ovm creditors much more favourably than those of the 
Director)', though their debts vere of precisely the same 
nature, and paid them m full, by the creation of 1,000,000 
of laiics, and the alienation of national property to the 
value of 30,000,000 

It now remained to regulate the public debt proper, 
that IS to say, that part of the debt left by the bankruptcy 
of the Directory A third of this remainder of the debt 
had been inscnbed m the Great Book , it was this portion 
which was called the Coiisohdatcd TJnid, but only a part 
of this third had been inscribed , the uninscribed remainder 
was termed the Piovisional Thud Then there were the 
unconsolidated two-thirds, called the Mobilised Two-thirds, 
which were extremely depreciated and set apart for the pay- 
ment of the national domains It was proposed to inscribe 
30,000,000 of the Pi ovisional Thud, but to postpone the 
payment of the interest for two years, and to convert the 
Mobilised Two-ihu ds into Consolidated Thirds, reducing them 
to a twentieth of their nominal value, ■which represented 
exactly enough the depreciation they had suffered A latter 
clause of the bill appropriated 120,000,000 of the national 
property to the fund for pubhc instruction, 40,000,000 for 
the support of the Invalides, and 70,000,000 to a sinking 
fund for lessening the pubhc debt 

Necessity w'as an excuse for some of these measures, 
which were the natural consequence of the defective financial 
management of the preceding regime , others caused the 
rum of many worthy and respectable creditors, who were 
confounded with stock-jobbers and peculators , all were 
radically wrong, because they were arbitrary The opposi- 
tion, in wishing to force the Government to make a 
distinction between just debts and those of a doubtful 
character, did not intend to impose upon the State sacrifices 
beyond its strength, since according to their calculations 
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the interest of the pnbhc debt ought not to go bcTond from 
107000,000 to 110000,000, which was not more than 
a fifth of the rom annually paid by England but they 
considered that this proof of justice and mtegnty was 
indispensable to the complete re establishment of order 
in the finances they thought that the State, being both 
judge and party in this matter ought to act m accord 
ancc with fixed principles and not for Its own conrcmcnce 
merely m short, they were convmced of the good effect 
of imposing this rule on the Goremment by Legis- 
htive control Benjamin Constant and Deanenaudes 
urged these various objecdona m so forable and so luad 
a manner that the bill on the finances was thrown oot 
m the Tribunate but the Legislative Body passed it by 
a large majority 

The L^ialaUvc power had then, after all, only rejected 
two bnis of secondary importance, and m both cases because 
they were unable to amend them it was impossible to 
soften them without rendering them powerless. But it 
was not the moderate use they made of it which was 
obnoxious, It was the nght itself What the First Consul 
abhorred was not so much the control, m reality very 
slight, which they exercised orer his acts, as the poaaobihty 
of rendering this cootrol senons. His sole annety was 
now to deprive the LcgislatiTC Body of the prerogative 
which the Constitution had left to it, and he often employed 
the meanest subterfuges m order to attain this end. It 
waa thus that he wanted to change the right of latiiying 
treaties, which devolved on the Legislators, into a nmple 
act of regurtenng, under pretence that the Constitution had 
not adopted the word ratification , It only said, that the 
treaties should be jiroposed, discussed, decreed, and pro- 
mulgated, like the laws. This mvanable habit of aiming 
at his own private mtexest in everything, of never consider 
mg the acta either of the Goremment or of the great bodies 
of the State but with regard to the mcrcasc of power which 
they would give to the First Consul, m the end annihilated 
the shadow of life and independence m the authorities 
whose oflScc it was to check him. Thus the most lalataiy 
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measures ■\\ere corrupted, by transforming them into means 
of domination 

General Bonaparte had always shown a natural taste for 
order and regularity in administration , this taste was in 
itself a precious boon to a country in the state in which 
the negligence of the Directory had left it , but the nation 
had too often opportunities of recognising that, instead of 
emanating from a sincere sentiment of the needs of the 
people, It had its spring in his love of power, which often 
clashed with the interest of the public Such was the 
secret of the favour rsith which the laws on the finances 
had treated one class of creditors to the detriment of others , 
such was also that of the preference given to certain great 
pubhc works over others of truer utility, but less likely to 
attract attention or serve his ambitious schemes Our 
country roads were in a wretched state, but very little was 
done to improve them , on the other hand no expense was 
spared and wide publicity given to the construction of the 
magnificent road of the Simplon, the sign and instrument 
of our domination in Italy , and, in order to insure its 
possession to France, negotiations were entered into with 
Switzerland for the cession of the Valais ^ A monastery 
was estabhshed on Mont Gems, similar to that of Mont 
Saint-Bernard , but this asylum was only built to mask the 
construction of barracks Chaptal and Fourcroy were 
successively employed in working out a plan for reform in 
public instruction, but the first condition imposed upon 
them was the foundation of 6000 scholarships, not open to 
competition, but m the gift of the First Consul 

Some of these acts, however, ment unreserved approba- 
tion such are the decree which insured the completion 
of the Canal of Saint-Quentin, which had for a long time 
remained m an unfinished state , another which authorised 
the opening of an exhibition of the products of French 
trade and manufactures ^ an excellent measure, though 
marred m some respects by too many regulations, but which 
could bear but little fruit under a purely mihtary regime ^ 

^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, February 13th, 1801 
^ Bulleitn des lots, arret^ du 4 Mars 1801 
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la5tly one which referred the CitH Code for exAnunsi^on 
to the tribunals of appeal and the Court of Cassatiou. 
This Code:, entrusted towards the end of the Year VIII 
to a committee composed of eminent lawyer^ Tronchet, 
Portaha, Mallcnlle, Bigot dc Pr&mcncu, and now com- 
pleted, was m rcohty the result of the preyious labours of 
the Constituent and the Convention it was about to be 
esammed by all the most enlightened junsconsults of 
France it was then to be presented with their obscrvalionj 
to a Council of State, who were to give a final decision 
and It was only m this last form, after having passed through 
this long senes of successive trials, that it was to be referr^ 
to the Legislative Body to receive therr sanctaou- We see 
by this what may be understood by the title so often 
apphed to Napoleon of Author of t)u Ctnl QxU. The 
Code was almost finished before he took his part m the 
discuasiona of the Council of State, whose amendments 
were by no means desirable. I will pomt out later m what 
way the good or evil influence of the Fust Consul was erer 
ased on this collective wort 

Smee the conclusion of the treaty of Luntfville, the 
foreign policy of the Firrt Consul had but one aim, that of 
hrrmh ling England and for the attainment of this end he 
was now possessed of means more powerful than the un 
dignified abuse which he lavished on her m all his public 
speeches and m the columns of the MontUur The defeat 
of Austria at Hohenlmden the rrvrval of the League of 
Neutrals under the auspices of Paul I had not only isolated 
England, bat had turned against her the coahtion which 
she had so long armed against ua Naples and Portugal, 
themselves on the pomt of yielding were the onlyaBics left 
her in Europe except Turkty who was almost as powerlesa 
Murat was Tnnrrhing upon Naples Goimon Samt Cyr 
was preparing to enter Spam with 35 000 men m order to 
operate his jonction with the Prince of the Peace and subdue 
PortugaL The treaty of Limtfville, which decided that the 
throne of Tuscany should be erected m fiivour of the Infant 
of Parma, had disclosed the terros of the contract which 
insured us the cooperation of Spam but what it had not 
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revealed vas that Bonaparte had still more stimulated the 
zeal of this Pover, by intimating that the throne of luscany 
might possibly be changed into a throne of Naples ^ — a 
' promise, however, which he knew' he could not keep, on 
account of his engagements towards Russia. 

]\Iurat had only to show himself on the frontier to put 
dow n all resistance The king of Naples submitted to the 
will of the conqueror, engaged to shut his ports to the 
English, to give us his part of the island of Elba, of w'hich 
w'e already possessed one half as conquerors of Tuscany, 
and to receive and maintain in the Gulf of Tarento a division 
of 15,000 French, who w'ere to reinforce the army of Eg}’pt 
Whilst England lost this ally, so precious to her for naval 
purposes, she saw' herself threatened in the North by the 
imminent aggression of the League of Neutrals, composed 
of the united naval forces of Russia, Denmark, Sw'eden, and 
Prussia , she was shut out 111 the South from almost all the 
ports of the Mediterranean, and she w'as constantly harassed 
on the Western coast of Europe by the na\al expeditions 
W'hich the First Consul organised against her at Brest under 
Ganteaume, at Rochefort under Bruix, in Spain under 
Dumanoir, and even as far as Holland These forces, 
ostensibly prepared against Ireland, India, and Brazil, were 
all in reality bound for the same country, Egypt, which 
Bonaparte determined to save at any price England had 
then at the same time an immense line of coast to watch, 
to blockade, and the stratagems of very skilful mariners to 
batBe , but being on the point of landing an army in Egypt 
herself, and attaching more importance to the destruction 
of this conquest than we did to its preservation, she kept 
an eye on our preparations with indefatigable vigilance 
Her squadrons, even w'hen inferior in number, showed a 
sentiment of their superiority which dismayed our best men 
To the dangers occasioned by this formidable naval 
coalition were added those which arose from a crisis at 
home of the gravest nature Although the resources of 
England had been nearly doubled since the commencement 
of the war, owing to an activity which had concentrated in 
^ ^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, February 4, 1801 
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her hands aJI the cominerce of Europe, the people were 
suffenng from a frightful famine caused by bad harvests 
and the idinistry which Pitt had led for so many years with 
indomitable energy seemed to break down under the weight 
of the calamities which he had let loose. Pitt had just 
retired from office under circumstances of the most senoug 
c h a ract er for the future of his coxmtry (Febniaiy 4, 1801) 
This act was attributed by many persons to a secret desire 
to avoid theresponsfbdity of events which he was no longer 
able to meet, although he had openly given as a reason for 
bis retiring the opposition of the king to the admission of 
Catholics into Pariiament and the higher offices of the State. 
This supposition was, however erroneous. Never had Pitt 
shown more resolution, more confidence in the strength and 
greatness of his country never had he met with greater 
vigour the attacks of his powerful adversanes of the Op- 
position and we may add, that he was never greater than 
m this voluntary surrender of power To attribute iua 
resignation to want of faith, even momentary in the fortune 
of his country would be completely to nustmderstand the 
character of the maiL He ha^ on the contrary so firm a 
bebef m it, that he never doubted that his country could do 
without him. Pitt was not a man to abandon hu poet in 
time of danger His memory is iffiove the reach of such 
an imputation and now that more light has been thrown 
on these events, the accusation has not even a prcteiL It 
was not from weakness, but under the mflucnce of the 
noblest scruples, that Pitt abdicated the kmd of dictatorship 
which he held far more by the will of his country than by 
any preference of George III Pitt had obtained m the 
previous year the assistance of the Catbohes m one of the 
most important objects of his pohey the umon of Ireland, 
that IS to say the union of the Irish Parliament to that of 
England and Scotland He had resolved to raise this 
unhappy country from its state of servitude by binding it to 
England by ttronger ties than those of force. He had not 
shrunk from undertaking that great act of reparation. He 
had men above the prejudices of hu countrymen he had 
understood that a union, translated m beneficent acts, would 
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be the surest defence against the danger of our descents on 
Ireland, and the still greater one of the terrible Irish 
insurrections 

But this happy result could not be obtained tMthout the 
support of the Catholics, to ^\hom hopes Mere held out that 
m return the cnil and political disabilities Athich oppressed 
them should be abolished Although Pitt knew perfectly 
well that in the fulfilment of this promise, which was not a 
formal engagement, he would meet with great obstacles in 
the timidit} and obstinacy of the king, }et he bclietcd that 
by acting with care and deliberation he should be able to 
succeed , but the treason of one of his colleagues (Lord 
Loughborough^) lost e\cr)’thing, and through a premature 
disclosure foiled his attempts in overcoming the resistance 
of the king, who considered the admission of Catholics to 
offices of State as incompatible tvith his Coronation Oath 
Pitt had had too many proofs of his ascendency over the 
king not to ha^e the nght to believe that on this occasion 
he should attain his object, there is, therefore, no more 
justice in charging him w'lth want of foresight, than in com- 
plaining that he chose to fulfil engagements which arose 
out of his position rather than from the circumstances m 
which the countrj' w-as placed The Union, such as Pitt 
had conceived it — that is to say, in connection w'lth eman- 
cipation — was not for England a secondary question, as our 
historians have so lightly asserted it was a subject of the 
highest importance,- and it was perfectly natural that Pitt 
should retire w'hen he w'as defeated on a point which 
mutilated and dishonoured his w'orlc 

It is so far from true that Pitt quitted the Ministry 
because his courage w'as not equal to the situation,^ that, 
less than a month after his resignation — considering that, 
for a time, he had fulfilled his engagements towards the 

^ Lord Stanhope Wtlham PtU and Ins Time 

2 Macaulay speaks of Pitt’s bill in these terms ‘ It is only justice 
to his memory to say, that this design was so grand, so simple, so 
equitable and humane, that it alone would suffice to insure him a^high 
rank among statesmen ’ — Biographical Essays 

2 Thiers Htsiory of the Consulate and the Empire 
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Catholics, both by the efforts he had just made m their 
favour and by the enormous increase of difficolbes in which 
the king’s madness placed both the Government and the 
country — he sanctioned propositions which were pirvatcly 
made to Addington, his own appointed successor to mducc 
him to resign. But Addington would not listen to these 
proposals, and contmued to hold office with the imperturb- 
able confidence of mediocrity The situation of the country 
was m reality less alarmrag than it at first sight appeared, 
because the nation had never at any tune shown more 
reliance on its own resources. The people bore without 
difficulty the heavy taxes which the war imposed on them, 
and, what was more astonishing still, Pitt had found no 
opposition whatever m Parliament to his last budget The 
immense mcrcase m the mdustnnl prospcnty of England 
tnumphantly refuted the predictioiis of her enemies as well 
as the complaints of alarmists. As the effect of eveiy fresh 
declaration of war on the Contment had been to diminish 
competmon m the great market of the world, and throw 
mto her hands the navy and colomes of her advenanes, the 
English had begim to look upon the loan of millions and 
the subsidies as so much premium paid for the development 
of their own resonrees. The late Cabmet, said Pitt, a 
short tune after m a speech of May rSth has found means 
m the midst of its constant checks, to deprive our; enemies 
of almost all theu colonial possessions, to destroy almost ad 
their man time forces, to rob them of their commerce and 
to appropriate it to ourselves at the some time to maintain 
the Bcconty of our possessions at od porats of the globe. 
Thu joatificabon was stnctly trua 

The English navy was at that tune a match for the 
united naval forces of the rest of the world. England, 
therefore, instead of eipenencmg terror os has been so 
often asserted, at the sight of the League of Neutrals, 
showed almost eagerness to commence hostilities. It was 
with a light heart and without any doubt as to the mue of 
the batde, that Nelson sailed rapidly for the BalUc, to go 
and station himself m the very centre of the enemies fleet, 
in order to deal a blow at the very heart of the mantiroc 
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coalition, and prevent tliem from uniting As early as the 
end of March (1801) this incomparable sailor, already the 
legendary hero of the new generation of seamen, was on 
the coast of Denmark with the aged Parker, whom the 
Admiralty had given him for Commander-in-Chief, laughing 
at the impression produced on the admiral ‘by the dark 
nights and sheets of ice in the Baltic.’ The Russian fleet 
was still frozen in, in the port of Revel, and neither Sweden 
nor Denmark had finished their preparations The 30th 
of March, Nelson passed through the Sound by keeping 
close to the Swedish coast, which was not guarded , the 
2d of April he appeared before Copenhagen The Danish 
Government, rather reluctantly dra^vn into the League by 
fear of Russia, her near neighbour, and deprived of foreign 
aid by the rapidity of Nelson’s operations, had concentrated 
at Copenhagen all the means of defence which they could 
dispose of, so that the natural difiSculties of entrance into 
the port, combined with works of great strength, rendered 
the approaches formidable The town was only accessible 
at one weak point, the south side of the King’s Channel 
and this point was protected by a line of defence formed 
of old ships mounted with more than 600 guns Nelson 
had no ill will towards Denmark, her navy was too small to 
give umbrage to England, but he was anxious to detach 
her from the coahtion, so that the passages of the Sound 
might not be left in the hands of the enemy m the event 
of a forced retreat With twelve Ime- of- battle ships, taken 
from Parker’s fleet, he led the way mth his usual boldness 
through the King’s Channel, and took up his station nearly 
opposite the Danish vessels amidst a heavy fire, reckomng 
according to his custom neither on stratagem nor a superi- 
ority of force, but on an invincible will which nothing could 
shake, and on that marvellous genius which illuminated 
him in the midst of danger The stranding of three of his 
vessels had broken his line, and prevented him from 
obtaining all the success he had hoped ^ The resistance 
was such as might have been expected from the small 

1 Junen de la Graviere Gietires maniimes sous le Coustilat d 
r Empire 2 Nelson’s report to the Admiralty 
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nation who had held so high a place m the military hutoiy 
of Europe. At one time Parker, who wis watching the 
combat from a dutance, thought every thing was lost and 
hoisted the signal of recall Then Nelson, calling to 
witness one of ha officers, and putting the glass to ha 
bhnd eye, exclaimed, Now damn me if I obey such an 
order 1 Upon my soul, I do not see the ag^ I Nail 
mine to the mast for close action. ^ After four houn and 
a half of fierce fighting Nelson s ships were for the most 
part dismasted and nddled with shot but the Danish line 
of defence was almost entirely destroyed, and the town was 
open. Negotiations were begun, and Nelson, who had his 
reasons for not abusing victoiy contented himself with 
imposing on the Danes a suspension of arms for fourteen 
weeks, which in bis eyes was equrvalent to a secession from 
the League of the Neutrals (April p i8oi) The Danish 
Goremment had equally good reasons for accepting the 
terms. They had just learned that Paul L had been 
assassinated in the night between the 33d and J4th of 
March, and hastened to conclude the armistice before the 
news of his death should reach the Knglwh. 

This dramatic event took Europe by surprise and more 
than any other power England, who was supposed to gam 
by iL It could not, however have caused astonishment to 
any one who was aware of the increasing madness of this 
sovereign and was acquainted with the habits and character 
of his subjects. Assassination was, as Talleyrand wittily 
observed, the usual mode of dismissal m Russia. The 
insanity of Paul L had grown to such an extent during the 
last yean of his life, that it was not surprising to find those 
whose lives were endangoed by it meditate recourse to 
this terrible remedy Rcgiade has at all times been the 
natural corrective of tyranny and if it is so deeply im- 
planted in Russia, it is because it has been fostered m that 
country by despotism itself Paul had become intolerable 
even to those who shared his arbitraiy power he was »o 
whimsiaJ, so changeable, to imtable even in the midst of 
his capnees, that no one was safe m his presence. To the 
I Robert Sontbey 1 Lift ^ hdsen. 
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discontent created by an autocracy equally narrow and 
violent, vexatious and cruel, vere added the evils produced 
by the suspension of commerce vith England and the 
humiliation of a foreign policy vhich had become the jest 
of Europe. Without being initiated in the secrets of 
diplomacy, his subjects instinctively felt that a sovereign so 
inconsistent, so chimerical, and so puerile in his reforms at 
home, could not fail in spite of Ins power to be the sport 
of other go\ emments abroad , and in this they were not 
deceived, for Bonaparte, for one, had only been so free in 
giving fine promises because he never intended to keep 
them Everything then conspired together for his rum , 
and although his death was the work of a palace plot, 
organised by men who forfeited his life to save their own, 
we may say that his death-warrant had been pronounced 
by the nation at large more out of shame than weariness of 
such a reign. His insanity was, moreover, no longer a 
secret , a popular cancature represented him holding in his 
right hand a paper with the word orda , in his left hand, 
another inth the word counter oidcr , and on his forehead 
was written dtsotder Nor did Pahlen, General Bdningsen, 
and Count Panin, who were the chiefs of the plot, when 
they had rid their country of this dangerous maniac, 
experience the least hesitation in assuming the responsi- 
bility of the act, not only before history, but before 
Alexander himself, to whom they offered the crown from 
their hands still stained with the blood of his father 

"When Talleyrand earned the news of Paul's death to 
Malmaison, Bonaparte immediately perceived the effect it 
would produce on his own pohey, and exclaimed with 
anger ‘The English missed me on the 3d Nivose at 
Pans, but they have not missed me at St Petersburg 1 ’ 
Before he had received any information with regard to the 
event and its causes, he offered through the columns of the 
Momteur this bitter insult to the English Government 
‘Paul I died in the night between the 24th and 25th of 
March . The Enghsh squadron passed through the 
Sound on the 31st History will show the connection 
between these two events ' ’ He repeats this assertion in 
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hia Mimx>trts without offenng m rapport of so grave an 
imputation any other proof than the relations of Lord 
■\\^tworth, then ambassador to the court of Russia, with 
the pnnapal conspirators, and his connection with the 
Bister of the Soubowa. It has moreover been mvanably 
stated after him that the suspiaon was justifiable, because 
England was the only power which could profit by the 
event 

History whose testimony the jl/iww&armvoked so loudly 
has left noth mg to justify these assertions. Lord "Whitwor^ 
knew nothmg of the conspiracy and his picrsonal character 
defies calumny the English Cabmet did not crpicct Panl > 
death Pahlen, the pipiapal leader m the plot, was and 
always remamed nnfccndly to English mflnence Nelson, 
BO fhr finm rejoicing at the event, was eiceedmgly annoyed, 
because it obliged him to abandon all hopes of destroying 
the Russian navy which had been the chief aim of his 
expedition to the Baltic lastly it was absurd to assert that 
England was the only Power mtercsted m the event, for 
there was a Power much more directly mtercsted m it, and 
there is no need of going so far to seek it — it was Russia 
herself 

The death of Paul L was a death-blow to the League of 
the Neutrals, There was nothmg to regret m the breaking 
up of this League, for though nominally formed m the 
defence of perfectly nght principlea, it m reality served the 
cause of a double despotism already menacing to Enropc — 

I mean the autocracy of Panl and the conquering Csesansm 
of Bonaparte. No one would now think of defending the 
overbcai^ Bupenonty which England at that time assumed 
on the seas but the trramph of this double despotism was 
a fiir more senous danger for European n a tions than any 
abuse of the right of searching vessels. From the time 
that Bonaparte unmasked hii system of conquest and his 
despotic designs, all who took up arms agnum him were 
fighting for the independence of Europe. The war which 
Eng land was waging against us, 80 imqmtoos m the beguv 
ning, had become, thanks to our aggressive policy a guarantee 
and a protection to small states. It was this that the 
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Neutrals failed to see, so fully convinced \Aere they of the 
justice of their indignation and the equity of their cause 
Prejudiced in favour of a policy ^Yhlch damaged them by 
the very justice of their grievances, it was difficult for them 
to foresee that their League was only the first step towards 
the Continental blockade 

We can only conjecture what would have been the 
ultenor development of the Franco-Russian alliance if Paul 
had lived It is certain, however, that the concessions and 
promises which the First Consul made him as freely as 
promises to a child vho must be appeased, were nothing 
more than a diplomatic play calculated to keep up his 
frenzy The more credulous and the deeper were Paul’s 
illusions, the greater would have been his deception, and 
the more temble the anger of this Jupita toitans on finding 
himself duped by his ally This friendship, then, of which 
Bonaparte boasted so loudly, only served present interests, 
while It endangered those of the future , for there is no 
doubt that, as soon as the rupture took place, the coalition 
Avould have been formed once more around Paul 

The First Consul had for a long time contemplated the 
annexation of Piedmont to France , but knowing Paul’s 
enthusiasm for the cause of legitimate kings, he had gone 
so far as to -write to M de Saint-Marsan, ‘That, out of 
friendship for Russia, he was disposed to do something for 
the king of Sardinia’^ But directly he hears of Paul’s 
death, everything changes, and Bonaparte issues a decree 
which definitely annexes Piedmont, giving it, it is true, for 
a time the administration of a French department (April 
12, 1801) However, as he did not wish to make the 
motive for so sudden a change too apparent, the decree 
was dated ten days later, and if Kalitschef, the Russian 
ambassador, should take into his head to complain of this 
conduct, he would reply, said Bonaparte, ‘ That the First 
Consul had felt indignant at the king of Sardmia’s want of 
respect for him — that he had lost all patience — that, more- 
over, nothing was lost nor decided ’ And if Lucchesini 
should protest in the name of Prussia, he would reply that 
^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, March iS, 1801 
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The French Government did not diicusi the iffiura of Italy 
with the king of Prussia, ^ 

At the same tunc Duroc started for Sl Petersburg, 
charged with a confidential mission. He amred there m 
tune to be present at the conclusion of peace between 
England and Russia. Such was the end of the League of 
the Neutrals and the Fnmco-Russian Alliance, 

1 Booxpaite to Tmllqmmd, April 13 1801 
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THE PRELIMINARIES OF LONDON 

THE CONCORDAT 

Our twofold military and diplomatic successes of Hohen- 
Imden and Lun^ville had disposed the English Cabinet to 
peace , the victory of Nelson m the Baltic, the death of 
Paul I , the breaking up of the League of Neutrals, exer- 
cised a similar influence on the inclinations of the First 
Consul Both sides had arrived at such a degree of weari- 
ness that they were glad to negotiate, and both had acquired 
sufficient glory to make concessions without dishonour 
We had an agent m London, appointed for the exchange 
of prisoners , this was M Otto, a skilful and experienced 
diplomatist It was to him that Lord Hawkesbury, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs m the Addington Cabinet, made the first 
propositions As early as the 2 ist of March (1801), feehng 
the necessity of preparing the way m advance, and before 
he had any news of Nelson’s expedition against the Neutrals, 
he informed Otto that if France would hsten to propositions 
of peace His Britannic Majesty was ready to send a pleni- 
potentiary to Pans or to any other place to discuss the 
conditions In reply to this step, the French Government, 
after fruitless endeavours to make England adopt their 
former proposition of a naval armistice, authorised Otto to 
open conferences m London, to determme beforehand the 
principal bases of peace They began again, then, to talk 
of peace, but at the same time war was earned on as vigor- 
ously as ever, so that the hardest of the difficulties to solve 
should be decided by force of arms From the commence- 
ment of the discussion, and as soon as ever their mutual 
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d a ims irere made known, the obstacles to an tindentanding 
were felt to be so great that both ndes accepted a kind of 
tsiat agreement to prolong the negotiations till accomplished 
fiict should deade the pnnape] questions m disputa 

France, as well as England, was m £ict preparing to deal 
two great blows from which they expected dccisiTc results. 
The Addington Ministry more fortunate in the war than 
the previous Cabmet, ^d decided on carrying out Pitt's 
plan of landing in Egypt the army which England had so 
long kept m the island of ilmorca as a threat against our 
Southern coast This attack was to be supported by a 
Turkish army on the Syrian frontier and by a corps from 
India on the coast of the Red Sea whether it succeeded 
or not, it would, at least for some tune, settle the dispute 
relative to the occujjation of Egypt which was the greatest 
obctaclc to the conclusion of peace. Bonaparte, on his 
side, was preparmg a supreme effort to consolidate his 
tottering conquest by sending remforcements and provisions, 
of which the army stood greatly m need at the same tune, 
he was about to secure fresh m eans of mflncncing the 
negotiationA 

Taking advantage of the friendly relations with Spam 
which the transfer of Toscany to the House of Bouiixm 
had created for him, of the admiration he had excited m a 
weak minded king, of the terror he msprred to the latter s 
favourite, the Prince of the Peace, he had mduced Charles 
IV" to declare war against his own son-mdaw the king of 
Portugal, under the ostensible pretext of making him shut 
hi3 ports to the English, but for the real purpose of semng 
one or more of bis provmces m order to hold them at his 
disposal m the negotiations with England. Laacn had 
gamed the Pnnee of the Peace by a mixture of flattery and 
menace and the favourite transformed mto a gcncrahMimo 
having overcome the repugnance of the Ling, was ready to 
march upon Portugal with all the soldiers that the monarchy 
of Charles V could furnish, that a to say with an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, to be supported by a French 
corps under the command of Lederc and of Gkmvion 
Saint-C>r 
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The almost openly avowed plan of the First Consul was, 
if circumstances permitted, to barter away Portugal to 
England, in much the same way as he had bartered away 
Tuscany to Spam and Venice to Austria He had reached 
a pitch of cynicism in this respect which had never been 
carried so far under the most despotic monarchies, and 
vhich appears incredible when we think of the short space 
of time which separated the Consulate from the French 
Revolution With regard to Tuscany he was not satisfied, 
as IS generally stated, with erectirig a throne without asking 
her consent m favour of a j'oung man whose incapacity he 
ridiculed , he had ceded it to Spam as if it had been his 
ovm domain, that is to say, in full ownership Article 6 
of the treaty signed at hladrid ran thus ‘As the new 
House established in Tuscany is of the family of Spam, 
f/iese States will be the piopeity of that coiintiy to pcipetuity, 
and an Infant of Spam will be called to the throne, if the 
present king or his children have no posterity ’ It was thus 
that he disposed of a province situated m the centre of 
that Italy whose independence had been the theme of sucli 
magniloquent declarations m his manifestoes Encouraged 
by the success of this bargain, he went still further ‘You 
will authonse Lucien,’ he ivrote to Talleyrand, the 2d of 
March 1801, ‘to offer the States of Lucca to the duke of 
Parma, independently of Tuscany, but only on condition 
that the Spaniards give us three of the frigates which are 
at Barcelona or Carthagena, and six of the ships of war 
which are at Havanah, well eqmpped ’ To surrender 
Tuscany, over which we had not even the right of conquest, 
m exchange for Louisiana, was a novel enough transaction 
on the part of a government that called itself republican , 
but to sell an independent State for six ships and three 
frigates — this was a proceeding which the world had never 
seen before 

Neither London nor Paris was under any illusion , so 
long as these different enterprises remained m suspense, 
the conferences of Otto with Lord Hawkesbury could only 
have the character of diplomatic conversations, m which 
each felt the way to a basis of negotiations rather than 
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tned to come to an understanding. If France had greatly 
extended her frontiers in Europe since the commencement 
of the war England had taken possession of nearly all our 
colomes and those of our allies conquests less brilliant, 
but much easier to preserve. From the Dutch she had 
taken Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and Guyana 
from the Spanish Trinidad and Minorca from ourUlves 
Martinique, Samte Lode, our possessions m India, besides 
Malta, which we had taken from the Knights. She had, 
moreover conquered an immense empire m India. France 
had It IS true, m the meantime laid hands on nearly half 
the Contment, and she had taken Egypt from her anaent 
ally Turkey But the insecurity of these possessions was 
BO evident that the Engbah plcmpotcntiary did not haotate 
to propose to ns as the prmaple of future arrangements 
the nil posstdHis that is to say the retention pure and 
simple of the respective conquests a prmaple that the 
French Government hastened to reject, basing its refusal 
on an eager real for the mtercsts of its allies. Smee it was 
necessary as m aU arrangenicnta of this kmd, to adopt a 
general prmaple subject to modifi cations necessitated by 
the force of things, they began to discuss the staius attU 
bdlum that is to say they agreed to take as a starting pomt 
the situation of the two nations before the war But it was 
soon perceived that each Govemment mtended to interpret 
the clause to its exduuve profit, and as a matter of feet the 
prmaple of compensation was the only rule they followed 
they endeavoured to regulate each restitution by findmg an 
cquivnlenL The First Consul demanded the restoration of 
all the colomes to France and to her aUiea the possesnou 
of India was m his opmion on ample compensation to 
England for the acquisitions which France had made m 
Egypt, m Italy and on the Rhine. The English Ministry 
would not admit this system. They were thus driven to 
overstate then own claims to the great exasperation of 
Bonaperte, who dispbyed throughout the n^tiauon the 
fierce and haughty violence of an unbndled will and but 
for the tact, the moderation, and sound sense of Talleyrand 
the conferences would not have lasted a fortnight They 
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Ind scarcely begun ^\hcn, in Ins irntalion at the obstacles 
winch dolajed them, Bonaparte ordered Tallc}rand to gi\c 
Lord Hawkesburj a communication, m which, after express- 
ing his regret at the procrastination of the English Cabinet, 
procrastination caused bj motives easy to guess, he was to 
inform him '‘Thai 7*7/// u^aul to tiu small vuvthj of 
assassins who would act iu F/aucc at the lustigattou of 
England^ tiny WiJe little to he fand, and the English 
Gox'iiiimcnt must not found gnat liofis on tluir asnstana 
It was thus that Bonaparte understood diplomacy Not- 
withstanding his consummate skill in the art of emplojmg 
deception, his ungo\crnablc impatience constantly led him 
bc3ond all bounds Although such insults to a proud and 
susceptible nation were lessened by being coin eyed through 
the supple and cautious Tallejrand, the negotiations w'cre 
always afiected by them in an unfortunate manner The 
passionate outbursts of the man who conducted them be- 
trayed themselves indirectly by shocks and surprises which 
of course engendered constant mistrust Such language 
was so much the more impolitic, that the First Consul had 
lost by the death of Paul his principal support in Europe, 
and his most influential argument w-ith the English Cabinet 
It was, in fact, useless for him to declare in the same letter 
‘That the sentiments of Alexander I and of his Cabinet 
were greatly misunderstood m London, if they believed 
that he would ever betray the cause of the Continental 
Powers ’ The English ministers had also pnvate informa- 
tion on this point , and if they had had nothing to do with 
the assassination with w’hich, by the strangest of contradic- 
tions, Bonaparte persisted in charging them, at the same time 
assuring them that they were ignorant of its consequences 
and w'ould not reap the fruits of it, they w'ere fully aware of 
the change m the dispositions of the Court of St Petersburg 
towards the First Consul and his policy 

Russia w'as, in fact, much more disposed to break with 
France than with England, for the English alliance was 
necessary to her commercial prosperity, it was about to 
be cemented by mutual concessions which the two nations 
^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, May 28 
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were on the eve of maJung with regard to rights of Neutrals 
and Alexander for bis part, cared very little for that Grand 
Mastership of Malta, of which Paul had made a ozrxr bdJt 
while the French alliance only represented m the eyes of 
this Power a senes of gross deceptions of which no one 
had been the dupe except the crowned madman who had 
become the tool of Bonaparte. The recent annexation ot 
Piedmont to France had completely nnmashed the artifice. 
Even m Pauls lifetime, the Frnnco-Russian alliance was 
still m project it only rested upon illusions of which each 
day more dearly show^ the vanity , so that, m spite of all 
his blindness, this pnnee would have been forc^ before 
long to recognise that Bonaparte was makmg sport of hnn. 
Alexander had found the relations between France and 
Russia m that state of apparent cordial understanding 
which being based upon an error only needed a word of 
eiplanaPon on either nde to change mto open war With- 
out Imvmg his fathers fixed ideas with regard to the 
rcstorapon of the anaent ri^vu he still wished to preserve 
to a certam extent the system of patronage adopted by him 
towards certam dispossessed or threatened pnnees, such as 
the kmg of Sardinia, the king of Naples, and the king of 
Bavana. From the moment of his accession, bis mtenPona 
m this respect were made known by notes from M. de 
Kahtscheff so sharp and haughty m tone, that it became 
impossible for this minister to remam m Pans. In one of 
these notes, dated Apnl 36tb, i8or M. de Kahtacheff 
recalled the promnes in five articles which had been the 
ground of reconciliation between the two Governments he 
pomted out how these promises had been broken with 
regard to the king of Pie^ont, by taking his States with 
regard to the king of Naples by the anmstice which Murat 
had just imposed upon him and he added The under 
signed has orders to signify to atizen Talleyrand, that if 
be docs not receive a positive assurance of the fulfitoent 
of the five articles which the French Government had 
accepted as prchminanea, the re -establishment of harmony 
between the two countnes can no longer substst Talley 
rand protested against the impenous tone of this nltiraatmn. 
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he even obtained some modification in the terms, but such 
language nevertheless minutely expressed the real state of 
our relations with Russia. Even the mission of Duroc to 
St Petersburg in no way changed this state of affairs He 
was received with much courtesy , Alexander even deigned 
to give him marks of confidence and familiarity, — comedy 
in which the Russians excel , but Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp 
left without having gained anything All that could be 
obtained of Russia was a cold neutrality, accompanied by a 
great deal of expostulation and much bad humour 

The second means upon which Bonaparte reckoned to 
influence the English negotiators, that is to say, the invasion 
and capture of Portugal by a Franco-Spanish army, was 
better calculated to work upon their minds than the phantom 
of an alliance henceforth buried in the tomb of the Emperor 
Paul It was, however, in reality difBcult to place the 
result of such a coup-de-main in the light of an equivalent to 
a solid and definite conquest, for the preservation of Portugal 
would have been the source of endless trouble to France 
But affairs took such a turn, by reason of the distrust which 
the First Consul inspired, that he was unable to invoke this 
fact of possession upon which he had founded so much 
hope ^Vhile the negotiators were most actively engaged 
in conferences with the English Cabinet, they suddenly 
learned that the king of Spam had just treated with 
Portugal without having obtained the guarantees to which 
Bonaparte attached so much importance Charles IV had 
only undertaken this war through complacency and weak- 
ness, while calculation and vanity had been the only induce- 
ments of his favourite, Spam had no serious complaint 
against Portugal, and the ties of relationship which existed 
between the rtvo Courts were more than sufficient to destroy 
the germs of discontent that Bonaparte had endeavoured to 
make use of 

This state of things made it easy to foresee the issue of 
this factitious quarrel The king of Spam and the Prince 
of the Peace had very little personal resentment against the 
Court of Portugal, they were not likely, then, to claim 
more than the minimum of satisfaction it had been agreed 
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ujJon to demand, and thu m feet happened. The Prmcc 
of th6 Peace hanng occtipied Olivcnpi and the province of 
* Alentejo after a few slight skinaishes, and thu success being 
obtained without the md of the French, whom he did not 
care to pee established m Portugal any more than m Spam, 
^ rhastened to pend for the king and queen to Badajoz, m 
order to share his tnornph and receive the submission of 
the vanquished 

The Portuguese, warned by the approach of our troops 
of the danger of a longer resistance, haitcncd to disarm 
Spam by acquiescing m all her demands. They engaged to 
shut their ports to the English, to give up Ohvenga to Spam 
and to pay an indemnity of 20 000 000 francs to France 
and Charles IV who could not wish for the rum of his 
children, at once accepted the tenns. This reparation 
was more than enough to atone for the wrongs of the little 
kmgdom towards os for m the state of weakness to which 
It was reduced towards the end of the eighteenth century 
It was not m its power to fine itself from English mflnence. 

The treaty was signed by Charles IV at Badajos, and 
Luaen put his signature to it before he sent it to be ratified 
by his brother The First Consul received the copy of it 
on the 15th of June he wrote off at once to Talleyrand, 
under the mfluence of an untation he was mcapahle of con- 
tninmg , that This treaty was contrary to the treaty made 
with Spam contrary to the mterests of the Republic, con 
traiy to the instructions given to Luaen it was one of the 
greatest reverses he had eipenenced donng his magis- 
tiature he would rather lose a province than ratify it m 
abort, the treaty must be broken tfnmtdtately ^ At the 
some time, he gave ordera to Lcclerc and to Somt-Cyr to 
concentrate their troops, m order to occupy Oporto and 
three Portuguese provmccs. But the Prmcc of the Peace, 
encouraged by the mcreoung embarmssment of the French 
Government, turned a deaf ear to their protestations, 
declared the treaty irrevocable, showed himself reody to 
resist, if necessary by the force of arras, the pressure they 
were trying to exercise over his Court and Inacn, driven 
1 Bompoxte to TtHeyrtud jnne 15, iSoi 
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into a corner, offered his resignation This news drove the 
First Consul into a paroxj'sm of rage ‘ Let Lucien inform 
the king,’ he wrote, ‘ that if the Prince of the Peace, bought 
by England, should draw the king and queen into adopting 
measures contrary to the interests and the honour of tlie 
Republic, the last hour of the Spanish monarchy would 
have struck But it was impossible to realise this threat 
at such a time, for France, while negotiating and parading 
her pacific intentions, could not break with her only ally m 
Europe , and the remonstrances of Tal]e)Tand, and still 
more necessity, very soon forced the First Consul to change 
his language Moreover, the convention relating to the 
occupation of the Portuguese provinces had never had the 
absolute and obligatory nature which he had chosen to 
attnbute to it since the opening of the negotiations with 
England His own correspondence furnishes a very con- 
clusive proof ‘ If the king of Spain,’ he wrote to Talley- 
rand, March 2d, 1801, ‘will give way, and not occupy one 
of the provinces of Portugal, Lucien may consent, on condi- 
tion that the king of Portugal gives us the three vessels 
that blockaded me at Alexandria ’ 

We have a confirmation of this opinion in the conduct 
of Lucien himself, who took a high tone with his brother, 
and always affirmed that he had a letter in his possession 
which authonsed him ^to end things, on the sole condition that 
the ports of PoHugal weie shut to the English 

This deception with regard to Portugal, and the coolness 
of Spain, happened at the same time as the news which 
reached Paris of the conclusion of the treaty negotiated by 
Lord St Helens between England and Russia (dated June 
17, 1801), and of the reconciliation of this latter Power 
with Prussia, whom the French Government flattered them- 
selves they had gamed by allowing her to occupy Hanover, 
and giving her hopes of keeping it Other events, still 
more grave, had taken place a short time before, adding 
their weight m the balance m favour of peace. It required 

1 Bonaparte to Talleyrand, July 10, 1801 

- See, amongst others, the MSmoires of Roederer Notice four lues 
eiifauts 
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all thia to bndle the ortigrown ambition that already 
dreamed of dictatmg laws to Europe. Our laat attempt to 
revictual Egypt had been aa unsuccessful as the preccdmg 
ones, and news of the capitulation of Cairo had just amved 
m France. 

The assassination of KJfber had thrown the command 
of the army of Egypt mto the mcapable hands of Mcnoo. 
The only title of this general to so peiilotis a post was his 
nght of seniority and m spite of the low esteem m which 
he was held by the army m spite of the homihation felt by 
his brother officers m serrmg under such a chie^ no one 
attempted to dispute it with him. Unfortunately the First 
Consul thought fit to confirm the appomtmenL Dodhty 
and devotion to himself began to be regarded by him as 
the unique measure of ment Menon was almost the only 
general who would have given his full approbation to all 
that Bonaparte had done m Egyjjt. Hw admiration had so 
often been expressed in terms of such exalted enthusiasm, 
that some accused him of adulation and others of madness. 
He had anticipated the most chimencal wishes of his 
Gencial-m'Chiefi by becoming a convert to lalamisin and 
marrymg a Turtish woman but his example found no 
imitators. He had m a word embraced all the illusioiis of 
that impossible romance, with the consaentioiis fimaticism 
of a narrow mmd that demes the existence of obstacles from 
lack of vision to apprehend them. Under KJtfber at the 
time of the treaty of El Ansch, he had shown an extra 
ordinary zeal for the preservation of Egypt he had mam 
tamed tlmt it might be kept mdefimtely but hia advice, 
contradicted by lie most intelligent chiefe of the army 
with the exception of Desaii, had weakened rather than 
strengthened this opinion- He was a brave officer, irre- 
proachably honest, bet without mflitary capaaty an mcon 
Eistent, desultory and fantastic mmd, full of singulantics 
and defects which depnved him of all anthonty over the 
Boldieri, unsteady and irresolute m character of a lymphatic 
temperament, and afi'ected with a shortness of sight phyiical 
and moral such was almost the only partisan of the occu 
potion of Egypt left In the army such was the general that 
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Bonaparte had preferred to Lanusse and Reynier, men of 
the highest merit, but incapable of scr\iht} , such m short 
was the administrator whom he charged with a task loo 
lica\-} e\en for his own genius 

Power was no sooner in Abdallah iMenou’s hands, than, 
anxious to pro\e by irrefutable arguments the possibility of 
founding a colony jn Eg)pt, he began to upset all that had 
been done before him, m order to reconstruct c\er)’thmg 
anew* He issued decree after decree, order after order, 
with the unluck} fertility of a confused brain that mistakes 
agitation for actuit}, and thinks that the mcc of things can 
be remedied by the \ irtue of w ords He changed everything 
m the administration of the army, as well as m that of the 
countr} itself, he imposed upon the half-sa\age populations 
minute European regulations, hostile to their usages, to 
their instincts, to their ideas , he abolished national habits, 
prosenbed certain costumes, altered the judicial sjstem and 
the method of gathering taxes , he introduced into Egypt 
our forest-laws, established custom-houses, and even octrois , 
in short, he chose from our admimstratne system everj'thing 
that was vexatious and calculated to render our domination 
odious and unbearable to the inhabitants ^ He carried on 
his w'ork of reform with a kind of feverish precipitation, as 
if he had a presentiment of its short duration He childishly 
imagined that he resolved difficulties in proportion to the 
quantity of paper he scribbled over, which was certainly 
prodigious,- and wdiich, in a century possessed like himselt 
with the mama of law'-making, gave rise to the opinion 
among some historians that Menou w'as an excellent 
administrator The truth is, that he introduced everywhere 
the disorder and disorganisation that existed in his owm 
distracted crazy brain 

So long as tranquillity was not disturbed by any external 
danger, the singulanty of this eccentric man was harmless, 

^ Martin Hutoire de rexpidition (TEgypie Regnier rEg)'pte 
apris la balatlU (T Hihopolts 

- The orders of the day ot Menou (partly printed in Cairo and 
partly in MS ) make three volumes in folio It is a chaos full of 
declamation and incoherence 
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except that it created a great many malcontents m the army 
and depnved a command withont dignity of all prestige. 
But towards the begmmng of the spring of rSoi bad new* 
began to be circulated the English, army under Mahon 
was said to have arrived first at Malta, and then at Macn 
mmouia were spread of its probable landing at Aboukir of 
the i mm i n ent irruption of a Tarkuh army already formed 
m Syria, Menou did not know how to any effectual 
measures of defence, — hesitation which was not extraordinary 
m the desperate situation m which he found hnnself placed. 
His generals entreated him to concentrate his troope round 
Alexandria, the beat position for directing their forces on 
the pomt threatened. He remained stationary at Cairo, 
contenting himself with leaving Alexandria to General Fnant 
with a few thoosand men and sendmg troops to Damicttn, 
to Ramanieh, to Belbciss, which were too dispersed to be 
formidable. 

Abandoned to himself^ Fnant tned m vom to oppose the 
landmg of the English which took place upon the beach of 
Aboukrr March 5th 1801 It must be acknowledged m 
justification of Menou that it was impossible to prevent 
this landmg, for if the English had found the peninsula of 
Aboukrr strongly guarded, they would have effected their 
descent at Damietta or at Ramanieh. The army was *0 
thinned that they could not strengthen one pomt without 
leaving all the others undefended, and these other pomts 
It was highly necessary for us to preserve. It requmed a 
strong gamson at Cairo, where the population had revolted 
twice m three years it reqnired another equally strong at 
Belbciss, to observe the Turkish army concentrated on the 
Syrian frontier it required others at Alexandria, at Damietta, 
at Ramanieh, at Abooku only to mention places essential 
to our secunty After these deductions, what remomed of 
our army which at the moat did not coxmt more than firom 
I a 000 to IS 000 available men ? 

It IS then a glaring mjusUcc to render Menou respon 
sible for a feflure which had become inevitable. Placed m 
a perfectly identical situaUon, Bonaparte had not tucceeded 
m preventing the landing of the Turks at Aboufar although 
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he had an army incomparably stronger than that of Menou ^ 
he had, it is true, succeeded in driving them into the sea, 
but would he have done this so easily if^, instead of what he 
called ‘ this Turkish rabble,’ he had found himself confronted 
by iS,ooo Anglo- European soldiers, full of cnerg)', and 
commanded by excellent officers, if he had been threatened 
at the same time in flank by an army of 30,000 men coming 
from Syria, by a corps of 6000 Cipayes upon the coast of 
the Red Sea, if he had had in short to resist this accumula- 
tion of perils with an army reduced to nearly a third? 
Menou ^\ as doubtless an incapable general, but who had 
chosen him and kept him in command, in spite of the 
complaints of the army? From whatever point of view 
the question is considered, the responsibility of the disaster 
must fall entirely upon him who was the sole cause of it 
The same must be said about the fruitless attempts of 
Admiral Ganteaume to bring reinforcements to Egypt 
Ganteaume is with Menou, according to the explanation 
adopted by historical routine, the principal cause of the 
ruin of the expedition If he had succeeded, the glory 
would have been for another , he failed, all the blame must 
fall on him Such is the justice of infatuation Ganteaume 
was acknowledged by all to be a very brave and very' skilful 
naval officer , warmly attached to Bonaparte, it v as he who 
had saved him from the English cruisers at the time of his 
perilous return to France , — he made it a point of honour 
to succeed in the difficult mission which had been intrusted 
to him Blocked m at Brest by an enemy’s fleet, he boldly 
escaped under shelter of a fearful tempest, which dispersed 
his squadron , he rallied his vessels upon the coast of Spain, 
and passed through the Straits of Gibraltar with as much 
boldness as good fortune , but in the Mediterranean he was 
recognised by the cruisers of Admiral Warren, and not being 
able to accept the combat with his damaged vessels, crowded 
with soldiers and matter of transport, he re-entered Toulon, 
February 19th He has been bitterly reproached for this 
resolution , but supposing he had accepted the combat, 
and that he had been victorious, which rs very improbable, 
for though he had one or two vessels more than Admiral 
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Warren^ hia ships and his BaHors wtic very mfcnor to the 
English squaxlron, which had neither the inciimbnince nor 
the rciponsibihty of a transport eren on this hypothesis, 
we say it would have been impossible for hrm to have 
started agam immediately for Egypt, with the ccrtiinty 
almost of meeting there the squadron of disembaikment 
The frigate RigknirU which amved at Alexandria the ad 
of March, has often been brought forward but an isolated 
ship may attempt such an adventure, while a fleet cannot 
and if the Righthis had the good fortune to escape the 
cncm/s crmscrs, the Afruaint^ which left at the same tone, 
was captured- 

When Bonaparte heard of Ganteaume's ftuhirc, he bunt 
mto one of those passions to which he always gave way 
whenever he got a shock from the force of things. The 
weakness of our navy had the privilege at any time of taismg 
these pQssions mto paroiyims. Rendering men responsible 
for the msuffiaency of things, he more than once earned 
his reproaches to outrage senseless outbursts, which cost 
the life of Yfllencuve and so many other mtrcpid sailorB, 
and were only worthy of that Asiatic kmg who caused the 
sea to be flogged for its mdocility Ganteaume did not 
however receive any direct reproach, but he received orders 
to start ngain immediately He was not able to put to sea 
till the 30th of Mar ch. The English aimy had then been 
landed m Egypt for a fortnight on the 13th of March they 
bad gained over Fnant and Lanusse a second and most 
Gangmnary battle and they were on the eve of gaining 
over Mcnon that of Canope, a deasive combat which took 
place March 3i5t In this situation, the 4000 or 5000 
pirn that Ganteaume s squadron was carrying conld m no 
way change the issue of events. But Ganteaume’s fleet 
eipenenci^ on the coast of Sardinia one of those acadenti 
which It 13 impoasible to foresee two vessels ran against 
each other m the night, and both were so much mjured 
that It was ngnm necessary to put back mto the port of 
Toulon (April 5th) Ehmng this time our demomlised 
army which had lost at Canope 3000 men and some of 
Its best officers, among others Lanussc, the most briUiant of 
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all, \\as jiclding the ground step b) step before forces so 
superior lhai it could not ilunk of confronting them m an 
open coiinlr) * At the beginning of Ma} the} lost Rosetta, 
and a feu da} s after, Ramanieh 'J he} now only retained 
two places, Cairo and Alexnndrn, without any communica- 
tions between them, and m these two places they had to 
retire without liopc of being able to defend them for any 
length of time Rg>pt "as henceforth irreparably lost 

Admiral Gantcaumc was commanded to set sail for the 
third time. I'he place at which he had been ordered to 
disembark was the jiort of l^erna, a small town situated on 
the shore of Africa, some days’ march from Alexandria, 
and not only separated from this capital b} a ^ast desert 
without water, but defended b} sa\age populations that 
met our approach with a murderous fire. Gantcaumc, 
having been obliged to lea\e behind him a part of his 
squadron, who were attacked by an epidemic, had only 
2 000 troops with him, to ha\e landed them under such 
conditions would by the admission of all the officers ha\e 
exposed them to certain destruction , had he possessed 
twice or three times these forces, he would in no way ha\e 
changed the issue of the war, which w'as henceforth irre- 
xocably fixed He had not }et come to a determination, 
when the appantion of the English fleet forced him hurriedly 
to set sail 

The reproach and blame heaped upon this courageous 
seaman, for circumstances which w'ere more powerful than 
his will, might have been applied to Bruix, Dumanoir, and 
Linois, for each of these admirals Avas entrusted wuth a 
similar mission, and for the same reasons none of them had 
been able to accomplish iL Bruix had received orders to 
leave Rochefort,- to join Dumanoir and Linois at Cadiz, 
and to set sail afterwards for Eg}'pt , he Avas not able to 
execute even the first part of this movement Linois, more 
fortunate, sustained at Algdsiras against Admiral Saumarez 
a desperate fight, AA'hich Avas considered a triumph because 
the losses were nearly equal on both sides , but he brought 

^ R Wilson History of the British Expedition to Eg)'pt 
~ Order of May iglh, i8oi 
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back to Cadiz a fleet so shattered that it was imflt to pat 
to sea. Meanwhile, General Belliard o^ed the capitola 
tion of Cairo Alexandria was now the only plac^ still 
held by us m Egypt 27th, 1801), 

The effect of these vanoua checks was to render negoUa- 
tions easier Egypt being lost for us, although Bonaparte 
still said that Lord Hawkesbory was too enlightened not 
to know that Egypt was in Alexandria, ^ the French Govern 
ment made no further difficulty in agreeing that it shonld 
be given hack to the Porte. The First Consul drew op a 
note for Otto and destined for Lord Hawkesbury which 
contained besides this concession all the saenflees which 
he considered compatible with the honour of France, He 
had hitherto required that AlaJta should be restored to 
France, and Ceylon to the Dutch these two restitutions 
had been, together with that of Egypt to Turkey the 
greatest obstacle to peace he now consented to let 
England keep Ceylon, which was valuable to her on 
account of her possessions in India, and to let Malta be 
given back to the Order On the other hand he insisted 
that m Amenca, at the Cape of Good Hope, and m the 
hfcditerranean, all the conquests should be restored to 
their former possessors. He engaged on his side to 
evacuate Portugal, and all the ports he occupied ather in 
the States of the long of Naples or m those of the Pope.* 
He commanded Otto to add, that if England formed 
another coalition only result would be to rtprvHuee tfu 
history of ifu greatness ef Rome 

These conceasious mduced the English Cabmet to give 
way Jt consented to the greater part of the arrangcrocDts, 
but refused to admit the pnnaple of a complete restitution 
of the colonies of Amenca to France and to her alhes for 
if the sacnficcs required of England in other parts of the 
wodd were to a certain extent balanced by her acquisi- 
tions, the advantages demanded from her in Amenca 
remained, said the mimstry without compensation. They 
offered to give up the Antilles, keeping Dutch Guyana, or 

* To CWien CalUsrd, Jofy 39<h, iSor 
Note of July 33d, iSoi 
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mcc vcfsd, to restore Guyana and keep the Islands The 
First Consul would not hear of such conditions He made 
a great parade of his indignation at the audacity of such 
propositions, he caused the most threatening articles to 
be inserted in the Moiitteui, prescribed imperious language 
to his negotiator, announced that if they drove him too far 
he would make Hanover itself an object of exchange and 
compensation , and, finally, gave a fresh impetus to the 
preparations against England, which he had some time 
been making on the coast of Boulogne. Latouche-Tr^ville 
had under his orders organised a flotiUa of gunboats, which 
the First Consul thought better calculated to create alarm 
than a really formidable armament It was only later that 
he really entertained any serious idea of a descent upon 
England Even in the country against which the attack 
was directed, naval officers were very little concerned 
about It , the press ridiculed it, but the less enlightened 
classes felt some alarm 

‘Even m starting from the ports of Flanders,’ wrote 
Nelson to the Admiralty, ‘ the descent is impracticable, if 
It were only for the cross -tides As for rowing, that is, 
humanly speaking, impossible You are quite right to be 
prepared against the madness of this man , but with the 
forces I have at my disposal I defy him to execute his 
absurd project’^ However, for the sake of quieting the 
alarms of the populace, some measures of defence were 
taken, and Nelson received orders to destroy the flotilla 
But, forced to bombard, from being unable to approach the 
gunboats, he only caused them shght injury in his first 
attempt , and the second, undertaken under better condi- 
tions, but foiled by the wind and tide, which separated his 
four divisions of boats and only allowed them to attack 
successively instead of operating together, failed before the 
intrepid resistance of our gunboats ® 

The fortunate result of these two petty combats, the 
obstinacy of Spam m refusing to revise the treaty of 
Badajoz, at last brought about the desired understanding 

^ Southey Life of Nelson 

^ Nelson’s Reports of the 4th and i6th of August 1801 

VOL. 11 L 
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between the two Cabinets. In London they no longer 
insisted on keeping onytlung m Amenca beyond the island 
of Tnnidad, a Spanish possession which Bonaparte had 
hitherto refused to cede at any pnee, and that now follow 
mg Talleyrand b counsel, he resolved to give up, m order 
to punish Spam for what he termed her treasoru All 
diflScultiefl were thus removed but a last obstacle raised by 
the Fnst Consul well nigh caused the failure of the negotia 
tions. Conccalmg the susceptibihty of his pnde under the 
appearance of unlimited devotion to the mterests of hia 
allies, he first umsted that the cession of Ceylon and 
Tnnidad should only be mentioned m secret artides, a 
stipulation incompatible with the pnbhaty imposed upon 
the English Cabmet by the British Constitution and, 
secondly that the wordmg of thu cession shonld be that 
France did not opjxm tt If this formula was not accepted 
Otto had orden to breai off the negotiationa for said 
Bonaparte, he would not give it up, even if the English 
fleet should anchor before ChaiHoL ^ Nevertheless, he 
had to yield upon thu pomt alsa The text of the pre 
liminanes which were signed m London the ist of October 
1801 to the great joy of the two nations, stated that His 
Bntarmic Majesty would restore to the French Republic 
and to her allies all then colonies conquered during the 
course of the war txcept tfu Island cf Tnntdad and the 
Dutch possessions tn the Island of Csylai^ over which islands 
and possessions Hu Bntanmc llajcsty reserved to himself 
full and entire sovereignty * The prelnmnines of London 
stipulated besides the restitution of Egypt to Turkey of 
Malta to the Order of St John of Jemsalem, the tnt^ty 
of Poitngal, the evacuation of the Roman and Neapolitan 
States by the French trrxips, and of the islands and ports 
of the Mediterranean and Adriatic by the Engluh forcci. 
Nothing was aaid of the rights of neutrals, nor of Piedmont, 
nor of Genoa, nor of Toscany nor of the commeroal 
difficulties *0 hard to rcgnlate between the two countnes. 
Both sides felt almost the nnpossibihty of coming to an 

BanaimrtB to TaUeyrand, Sqjtcmbcr 17th iBor 
• PrcCmlnJina of LowJoo Artick IL 
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understanding on these diffeient questions, and as each 
was equally tired of war, they passed them over in silence 
by a tacit agreement But for this very reason the pre- 
liminanes of London, which caused so much rejoicing, and 
which were so glorious for the two great nations to whose 
temporary triumph they testified, both m Europe and m 
India, were in reality a suspension of arms rather than a 
definite peace Each of the omissions we have mentioned 
was a cause for war, and the truce was only possible on 
condition that all explanation should be avoided on these 
points 

France had at this time, o^vlng to the victories of our 
armies, an unparalleled position in Europe , and, m spite 
of all that she lacked in internal dignity, she might easily 
have consolidated her unrivalled preponderance, if the First 
Consul had been satisfied with influence instead of wishing 
for domination Does it follow that when the historian 
comes to this time of splendour, it is his duty to close his 
ears and to shut his eyes, to avoid foreseeing a future so 
much the more inevitable as it was already being actively 
prepared ? Is it true that in order to be just we must not 
look beyond the brilhant appearances that deceived con- 
temporaries IVhat IS the use of knowing the chain and 
association of facts, if it is not to seize m them the conse- 
quences of false systems ? And if we examine attentively 
this state of affairs, how can we fail to recognise that there 
was nothing there but illusions which might deceive the 
vulgar, but not vigilant and clear minds? France had 
acquued m Europe, at the end of this long war, certain 
possessions that no one had the wish or the power to dis- 


^ Let us avoid, therefore, premature accusations ' Let us not 
trouble present happmess by an unjust anticipation of ttie future 
Each season has its fruits The one m which we shall have to gather 
bitter and sanguinary fruits will come only too soon Let us not fore- 
stall It for an instant. ’ — Bignon Histoire Diplomatique ‘ Let us 
thank the wisdom of God for having shut men’s eyes to the book of 
destmy We who now know all that took place then, and that 

has since taken place, let us endeavour to regain for a few moments tlie 
Ignorance of that time, in order to understand and share its vivid and 
deep emotion.’ — Thiers History of the Consulate and the Empire 
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pute these were Belgium and Savoy which had freely 
jomed us, besides the Rhenish Provinces, that had scarcely 
any attachment to Germany and of which the preservation 
had been in some way imposed upon us by the constantly 
renewed a tt ac k s of the Ccahtiom Under such conditions, 
with the double rampart of the Alps and the Rhine, a 
pohcy at once firm and moderate would have insored us 
an impregnable positiotL JBnt it would be blindness not to 
perceive that Bonaparte had no intention to confine himself 
within these Inmta, which alone were compatible with the 
peace of Europe. If m the negotiations he had 10 warmly 
espoused the interests of Holland, it was because he 
mtended to remain master of the Batavian Repubhe, and 
govern it through his fnnctionanea against the legally ei 
pressed will of the country if he had reserved to himscli 
the nght to mterfere m the regulation of the Gennanic 
mdemnities, it was because he hoped by this means to rule 
Germany With the same object he secretly kept alive the 
divisions of Switicrland while he feigned to deplore them. 
He wanted to keep Piedmont ahd Genoa, As for the 
Cisalpine Republic, he did not even attempt to disguise the 
state of dependence m which he mtended to maintain it 
he laid rlaim to the direct sovereignty under the name of 
presidency and we are not anticipating the fotnre m 
accusing him of these different projects, for they were all 
fixed m his mmd and already m course of execution. With 
such views, peace was a mere word flung to feed the wean 
ness of some and the credulity of others. 

The complementary treabes that he hastened to conclude 
with different Powers immediately after the signature of the 
prelmunanei of London, m order to mcreose the effect 
produced by so grand a result, rested for the most part 
upon misunderstandmgs of the same kind The treaties 
with Portugal and Turkey were nothing more than the 
ratification of the treaty of Badajoz and the capitnlation of 
Alexandria. TTie ness of this laxt event reached Paris a 
few hours after tidings had arrived of the fortunate issue of 
the negotiations of Otto but the Turkish plempotentlary 
was purposely left in ignorance of it in order that he might 
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Sign the preliminaries with the conviction that they were 
making great sacrifices for him, when they vere m reality 
only submitting to the force of things With regard to the 
treaty with Bavaria, it promised this countr)' much heavier 
indemnities than could be given, and the one with Russia 
(signed October Sth) contained a secret clause relative to 
Piedmont, vhich proved that here also there was an agree- 
ment on both sides to put off the difficulty instead of solving 
It. Russia, satisfied with the return of Malta to the Order 
of St John, had not however relinquished any of her 
patronage she still continued to protect Naples, AVurtem- 
berg, and Piedmont Article 6 said, ‘ That the First Consul 
and His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias would take 
care of the interests of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, 
and that they would have all possible consideration for the 
actual state of things ’ Under this vague and confused 
language each of the two powers understood the arrange- 
ment to be the one that best suited it, — Russia the restora- 
tion of the king of Piedmont to his States, or his enthroning 
in the provnnces which would be offered him m Italy by 
way of indemnity , France the confirmation of the statu 
quo Here, again, we see that these stipulations were purely 
suspensive and provisional, they decided nothing, defined 
nothing, they only estabhshed a temporary disarmament, 
which was based upon an equivocal expression 

Behind the unprecedented brilliance of this short truce 
lay, then, a future pregnant with threats and complications , 
and these dangers did not depend on the secret thoughts 
of foreign Cabinets, who had infinitely more dread than 
desire to see the war burst forth again, nor on the natural 
turbulence of a nation satiated with glory and longing for 
repose , they lay entirely in the character of a single man 
whose marvellous genius was already attacked by that 
incurable frenzy of ambition which afterwards destroyed 
him It IS natural to hesitate m applying this epithet to a 
mind endowed with such extraordinary faculties , neverthe- 
less, for those who study reality m itself, instead of accepting 
conventional traditions, it is difficult to admit the distinction 
which some have endeavoured to establish between the 
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time of the Consokte and the Empire, From this date it 
IS impossible to assign any limit irhatcvcr to the plans and 
desires of that insatiable spirit, for it did not recognise any 
All the power that Bonaparte has hitherto acquired is 
nothing more m his eyes than a weapon with which to 
conquer still more and he shows less oimcty about con 
sohdating it by conforming to the laws of the nature of 
things, than to increase it without measure at the nsk of 
making it impossible. 

In an tunes the true and distinctive mark of political 
genius has been aptitude for foundmg a solid and durable 
work, adapting it to the deep needs of a people and an 
epoch The mcomparable elements that !^naparte pos- 
sessed to realise such a work he only employs to wninriKh 
and to dazzle men. He tries to stake theu imagmatiom not 
to satisfy then reason or them mtcrcsts. Tlie fate of his 
country is only a secondaij object m comparison with the 
apotheosis which he dreams of for himself Beyond this 
purdf personal ideal of glorification, wc Ml to discorer in 
him any persistent or definite spring of action. It is almost 
impossible for him to stop at a determined end he has 
no sooner advanced a step than he goes ferther still, ogam 
still fiarther without ever waiting till the ground is firm 
under his feet. For him a conquest is a stepping stone 
for a fresh conquest Hence the hasty fevensh, impromptu 
character of his pohtical creations, at home ai well as 
abroad All that he does m this respect, with the impatience 
and rapidity of an ambition greedy enough to devour a 
world, is m his mind only a transition, a beginning capable 
of an indefizute extension. Consequently everything re 
inainq unfinished, in a state of outlme and expemnent 
He never acts with the idea of the defimte, he wishes to 
retain to the last the power of changing everything accord 
mg to opportunity and above all things according to 
the humour of his msatuiblc craviags. He never aims at 
Btabihty but at sire, at splendour grandeur docs not satisfy 
him, he must have the immeasurable, the gigantic and 
beyond this penloua domain, iomcthing else attracts him 
Still more it rs the unknown and the marvellous. Under 
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the sling of this irresistible disquietude, he forgets the road 
to follow and tlie end to attain in the mo\cinent itself He 
cares less about the final result than about the means that 
he will displa), and the prodigious effect that he will pro- 
duce. It matters little to him w hether the w ork is ephemeral, 
proMded he finds m it more activity, more noise, more 
glor) Ihc task to accomi)hsh and the means necessar}' 
to insure success arc trifles beside the grand ad\cntures 
for which they furnish him the opportunity or the pretext 
This infatuation was so much the more terrible that it had 
taken possession of a cold and positne mind, whose most 
chimerical dreams clotlied forms of mathematical rigour, and 
had at their scnace a military genius without equal With 
enthusiastic temperaments exaltation is only lemporar}' , 
but the studied frenzy of a calculating mind is without 
remedy, because it does not depend on a sentiment but on 
the ver}' form of the intellect itself 

The marvellous advantages the First Consul had 
obtained were nothing compared to those he dreamed of, 
and the anxiety which dwelt m his mind betrayed itself 111 
his speeches as well as in his acts In the course of 
negotiations with England, he several times threatened the 
English Cabinet with icvivtttg the gtandcur of Rome 
These were no idle words, but the exact expression of his 
thoughts His favounte Utopia was to attain both at home 
and abroad the omnipotence of the Ctesars At home 
there was little to do to prepare men’s minds for this 
transformation Abroad he might consider the w'ork as 
very far advanced He reigned in reality over France, 
Belgium, North Italy, he held at his discretion Holland, 
Spam, Portugal, Switzerland , he had the upper hand in 
the affairs of Germany, the programme was more than 
half reahsed, and his sword w'ould do the rest 

In the month of June 1801, he had enticed to Paris 
the young Infant of Parma, whom he had made king of 
Etruria. Under the pretext of celebrating his accession, 
he played the part of protector and of suzerain , as a 
w'oman of genius wittily remarked, ‘ He practised with this 
royal lamb the pleasure of keeping a king waiting m his 
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antechamber ^ He was delighted to expose a Bourbon to 
the ndicnle of his courtiers and the scarcely dissembled 
contempt of his aides-de-camp, taymg, That it was neces- 
sary to show these young men how a Vmg was made, — 
that this was enough to disgust them with royalty * allow 
mg the newspapers to state That he had made a king 
though he would not be one himself His flatterers 
naturally enlarged upon this it was another Roman idea 
with this difference, however that the protected or van- 
quished kings who came to Rome as sobators or suppliants 
bowed before the majesty of the Roman citiiciii, while m 
Pans they humbled thernselves before a single man The 
abasement of royalty before his own power pleased hun 
not because it placed his feUow-atixcns on a higher level, 
but because this degraxiation of the old monarchical 
hierarchy implied a higher digmty for himself One rank 
only would smt this king maker — it was the Empire. 

But though all things were working together towards 
this issue, no one yet dared to pronounce the word, the 
First Consul less than any one He wanted the event to 
take place of itself What rendered this, if not difficult, at 
any rate tedious to accomplish, was the nnpenetrabflity of 
his desires, and he had not a single real confidant he 
never had one. If there is m fact, a striking and character 
istic trait in the innumerable conversations which have been 
preserved by men who approached him most familiarly it 
IS the absence of all effusion or unreserved confidence. 
He was always engrossed with the endeavour either to 
penetrate the views of his mterlocutor or so to work open 
hiB rnin H as to bring bun round to a calculated object we 
look m vam for anything like sympathy enthusiasm or a 
moment of ftank confidence about himself or about otheri. 
Even when he gave way to that coquettishness of fehne 
grace of which his contemporaries have so often described 

1 Madinw de Stad Pix w d'cnl 

• Thib«ode* Nht*trc i'unamtilUr i'itmt We »Qw with p^m, 
UT* Sj-Tiry » fine UK yonng man, vlio wwJd haTr to coctunand men, 
triable al the of * bone, and put ha tuoe In »1 Wde- 

nndacekQijiiinp&^nponyonx iboold^ — Nlm^irts dm Dttc 
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the seduction, he never lost sight of the eifect he wished to 
produce , he calculated everything, even his imprudence in 
language He was as reserved with his own relations as 
Avith strangers In short, we cannot find in his whole life 
a single instance of that philosophical irony which charms 
us so in a Cssar or a Frederick, because it shows that the 
man is superior to his part, that he knows his own value, 
that he is not the dupe of his own fortune Listen to 
Fredenck explaining the motives which led him to take 
possession of Silesia ‘Ambition,’ he says, ‘interest, the 
desire to be talked of, made me decide on war ’ This is 
grand Napoleon, on the contrary, is always on the stage, 
constantly thinking of himself, even when he sold Venice, 
or ordered the execution of the duke of Enghien, he pre- 
tended that he was acting as a benefactor of humanity , he 
had not that supreme greatness of the man who has a just 
appreciation of his worth, he remained, by his incurable 
infatuation, on a level with narrow minds , he had not even 
that sublime hour of the dying Augustus, who smilingly 
asked his friends, ‘ If they thought that he had played the 
drama of life well? ’ To his last day he wore the mask of 
the conventional Nero, as if he feared to lose too much m 
allowing us to perceive the man 

To his temporary reconciliation with the European 
Powers the First Consul had wished to join a definite 
reconciliation with Rome The Concordat had been signed 
since July 15th, 1801 This was not a treaty of peace 
more or less revocable and precanous, but a real treaty of 
alliance that he meant to conclude The idea of a com- 
pact between sacerdotal influence and his own ambition was 
not new to him , it had haunted him ever since the campaign 
of Italy, though he could not at that time foresee the way 
in which It was afterwards to be developed It was then 
that he began to understand and practise the art of ‘ cajoling 
the priests,’ to use an expression which he employed when 
he indicated to Joubert his line of conduct ^ Such was 
the secret of the exaggerated deference which he studiously 
showed to the Pope and the Italian clergy , in private, 
^ X^tter of Maich 1797 
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howerer he made amends, by mdolgmg in the most cd 
temptnoas expressions, for the marks of respect he laYiahc 
on them in pubhe. Wth his Cumhars, he whom he style 
tht Very Holy Natktr was only tki old fox * and ti 
ventrabU prdales were nnceremomoosly spoken of as it 
hlaok coah^ * or trnbodle dotardi. But this calculated coi 
sideration only lasted as long as his mteresti required i 
On his return to Pans after the Italian campaign, findm 
the philosophic spmt much stronger thin he hid cipectei 
he immediately abandoned his aflies of yesterday to flattc 
the pTcvmling opimoru On one pamcolar occasion, i 
presence of the Directory and all the assembled bodies c 
Stale, he was heard to rank rdt^on with royalism ani 
feudality among the projudtccs that ike Frtnck pcopls had i 
conqmr* In Egypt, the philosopher changed into a Turk 
It was not enou^ for him to recommend his soldiers u 
show the same respect for the Muphtt* and the Irnans thi 
they had shown m Italy for the Pahbis and Buhops, * hi 
thus addressed the Arabs * H'c, also he said, art tne 
Mussulmans was ti not wc who desiroytd the Pope toh 
had said it was ntetssary to make war on the Mussulmans^ ‘ 
He boasted to them of having oTerthrown the Cross ht 
encouraged them to embrace Islamism. 

This IS what be who now styled himself the Nett 
Chariemapu bad ]Ust and and done. Such a man would 
naturally become a Cathobc again, whenever it was hu 
interest to appear one. After such manifestations, it n 
aomewhat pucnle to endeavour like many senons histonam 
to determine the part that rehgiout sentiments bad in Bona 
parte s resolubons with regard to the ConcordaL Any one 
can judge by these antecedents what importance can be 
attached to the celebrated conversation of Malmaison, lo 
often quoted, m which Bonaparte, wishing to convince his 
interlocutor of the necessity of re-establrshiug official worship, 

Letter to C«anlt, Sept ^ 1796. 

* Letter to Joot»eit, Fetrnsrj' iS, 1797 

* Speech dehrered «i tb* Loxefflbourjj m December 1797 

* ProidiinsboD of June aS, 1798. 

Mgnlfestoofjolya, 179^ 
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exclaimed ‘ The sound of the church bell of Rueil struck 
on my ears I was moved It is even superfluous to 
examine if, as Thibaudeau says, employing an expression 
of Napoleon, ‘ his nerves were in sympathy mth the senti- 
ment of the existence of God,’ or if, as M Thiers says, 
‘Bonaparte was inclined to religious ideas by his moral 
constitution ’ Neither his nerves nor his moral constitution 
had anything to do with the Concordat It is, however, 
well to mention these ideas, which have so httle true re- 
lation with the man , for it is a remarkable thing that he was 
able to inspure them in minds not devoid of penetration 
The motives of the First Consul were in this what they 
were in everything , they sprang solely from the interests 
of his power and his policy As soon as he had seized the 
dictatorship, he again became for the Church what he had 
been in Italy, and endeavoured to make it an ally His 
measures with regard to the clergy of France had henceforth 
no other aim than to prepare for what the victory of Marengo 
could alone permit him to accomplish Aiming at absolute 
power, he was naturally led to make use of the discipline 
and unity of the Catholic Church , but he looked upon it 
in no other light than as a means of domination He 
never considered God himself in any other hght than an 
agency of government He has not given the whole truth 
on this point, but he has left us partial confidences which, 
though incomplete, suffice to destroy like old women’s tales 
all motives of a religious kind In the Notes dictated to 
Montholon, he plainly attributes the Concordat to ‘ a desire 
to reconale the clergy to the new order of things, and to 
break the last thread by which the ancient dynasty was still 
connected with the country ’ In his conversation with Las 
Cases he is much more exphciL He examines the different 
means he could have adopted , he recognises that he was 
at hberty to choose betw^een Catholicism and Protestantism, 
he adds ‘ That the general disposition of the moment was 
quite in favour of Protestantism ’ ‘ But,’ says he immedi- 

ately after, ‘by the help of Catholicism I attained much 
more effectually all the grand results I had in view, 

^ Mlniotres cPun consaller d’liai. 
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Abroaxi, the Pope was bound to me by Catholicism and 
with my influence and our forces m Italy I did not de^p""- 
sooner or bter by some means or another of obtaining for 
myself the direction of that Pope and from that time what 
influence, what a lever of opimon m the rest of the world 1 
Then passing on to his ultenor projects, to his pnvate 
thoughts, and to what was the ideal of ^ ambition, he 
said Had I returned victonous from Moscow I should 
have succeeded in snj^iresaing the Popes regrets for hu 
temporal power I should have made an idol of him he 
would have remained near my person. Pans would have 
become the capital of Chnstendom, and I should have 
gavemtd t/u religious as weU as th* paltiical world. It was 
an additional means of bmding tighter all the federative 
parts of the Empire, and of preserving the tnmquilhty of 
eveiythmg placed without iL My Coundls would have 
constituted the representation of Chnstumity and the Popes 
would only have presided over them. I should have called 
together and dissolved those assembhes approved and pub- 
hahed their discussions, ns Constantine and Charlemagne 
had done, ^ 

To be able to say My Caundls as he said My StnaU 
and work the spurtnal world like a regiment, such was m 
feet the ambihon of this deluded genim, whose conceptions 
always ended m narrow results, because he always armed at 
the unmeasurable. In this mad dream that Rome herself 
could not realise m the limited umversc of antiquity the 
personality of Napoleon becomes the pivot of the world rt 
is an umque aliment which is to suffice for the co mmun ion 
of spirits, as well as for the matenal activity of nations. The 
only possible complement to this vision is deification. It 
if not impwhabie that, seeing the fimatiasm of which he 
was the object, he who so often enned Alexander the 
power of proclwming himself the son of Jupiter Ammon 
sometimes dreamed of divine honours as the crown of bis 
glory \VhateTer may be the superstition which still 
attaches itself to the author of these gigantic chimeras, the 
future^ we are sure will not think it a proof of dtscernment 
1 Menwtkl of las Case*. 
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on his part, that lie conceived and encouraged it so few 
years after the deatli of Voltaire and Mirabcau 

When Napoleon discussed the different expedients vhich 
were open to him at the time of the Concordat, considering 
them all with regard to his own interest, there was one that 
he passed over m silence it was that which consisted m 
leaving things as they w ere It is true that as this state 
was purely and simply religious liberty, which promised him 
no other personal advantage than the honour and satisfaction 
of consecrating a great principle, such a thought could not 
present itself to his mind To have in his hand a sure 
element of power, and to employ it solely for the general 
benefit, when he could turn it to his own exclusive profit, 
would have appeared to him the most infatuated duper)', 
even if he had been capable of conceiving the idea The 
legal state of France at the time when the negotiations for 
the Concordat began, w'as full and unlimited liberty of 
religions, such as the United States of America possess 
To the proscnptions of the Conventional ligime, to the 
still jealous and distrustful toleration of the Director)^, had 
succeeded full security for all forms of w'orship, owung to 
the abolition of the oath which had been the first cause of 
our religious dissensions 

Nothing more was required of the priests than a p7 0 imse 
to obey the law^s, and the famous distinction between the 
jurmg or constitutional clergy and the nonjurmg or orthodox 
was only a question of doctrine -with w'hich the State had 
nothing to do The Constitutionals, among whom were 
men who had shown great strength of character during the 
storms of the Revolution, gathered the greatest number of 
adherents , they numbered fifty bishops and ten thousand 
married pnests , they held a large majority of the churches 
then open in thirty-four thousand communes ^ The non- 
juring clergy only reckoned fifteen bishops resident in 
France , but if their adherents were less numerous, they 
were more zealous and more active Beside these two 
classes of Catholics, whose dissensions were a security 
rather than a danger to the State, the Protestant Churches, 
^ Mhnoires de GrSgoti e 
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the Jewish worship, and the inoffensive sect of the TTie<h 
philanikropa whidi consisted m the remains of the different 
attempts of religious propaganda made under the Revolution, 
enated in perfect harmony 

All these sects, stiinulated against each other by the 
hostflity which is inseparable from the spirit of prosclytitm 
but restrained by the very nvalry whi^ masted between 
them, and still more by the general mdifferencc which the 
philosophical spmt of the eighteenth century had created, 
looked upon their present situation as an unhoped for 
benefit Just escaped from shipwreck, they aspired to 
nothing better than tranquilhty under impartial laws. They 
received no help from the State, but depended entirely on 
the contnbutions of the fsuthfuL However msuffiaent 
these voluntary offerings may have been, instead of con- 
Bidenng them^ves oppress^ by such a rysteni, they 
declared that they were happy and contented. The Con 
stituUonals espeoally went so far as to refuse the fees for 
benedictions, prayen, and masses.^ 

Nevertheless this Church was the one m which the 
faithful would natumlly ihow the most lokcwannness, be 
cause they had not been persecuted. Their views with 
regard to a stale of things on which the dcigy has amcc 
looked with a horror not at all evangehctl, are recorded m 
a document of unimpeachable aothonty it is the Letter of 
Convocation of the Council of i8oi written by Bishop 
Lccoi, who had been President of the first Council of the 
Constitutionals m 1797 Some of you, he says m thu 
letter are alarmed at seeing our churches despoiled of 
them wealth. In this also adore drvme providence. You 
know that for a long time the wicked have dared to say 
that the religion of Jesus Christ was only maintained by the 
great wealth that its ministers enjoyed. For a long tnne, 
also, the Church herself had mourn^ to sec men enter her 
sanctuary who appeared to be attracted by her nebes only 
The Lord wished by the same blow to confound blasphemers 
and mfidcls, and to put an end to the scandalous cupidity 
of her muustcis, Th€ rdigum that ht founded without the 
1 Do Prottcnt^, L ft U Rifvttuitfn, 
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aid of iicJus, he loiU aho viatiiiatn 'anthoitf ihi<; aid^ iniiooithy 
of him When Jesus Christ called his twelve Apostles, to 
what did he de\otc them? To the enjoyment of w'calth 
and honours ? No , but to work, to sorrow, and to sufler- 
ing If, then, we ministers of Jesus Christ find ourselves 
brought nearer to this apostolic state, ought we to murmur? 
Ah I let us rather rejoice at this precious spoliation, and 
bless the Lord who, by an act of admirable wusdom, has 
revived that ancient state of things wfiiich the most pious of 
his children has never ceased to regret ' ’ 

This memorable testimony and the noble sentiments of 
which it IS the expression prove that not only the separa- 
tion of Church and State was even then possible and 
practicable, but that it was unusually favourable to the 
morality of the churches, by the severe w'atchfulness they 
were thus forced to exercise over themselves The effects 
w’hich have since been attributed to this icgme, the exas- 
peration of rehgious hatred, pnests ready to kindle the 
flame of civil war, or besieging the beds of the dying, are 
purely imaginaiy pictures The acts of the Council of 
1797, those of the Council of 1801, attest the most 
generous and most conciliating dispositions among the 
Constitutionals They breathe towards their adversaries 
only sentiments of mildness and peace The orthodox 
were more intolerant, but nothing w^as easier than to restrain 
them instead of fostering troubles, they had powerfully 
contnbuted to the pacification of La Vendee, after Bona- 
parte had granted them freedom of w'orship The substitu- 
tion of the promise for the oath, the amnesty granted to 
those of their creed wLo had emigrated, their reinstatement 
in the temples, had converted them into devoted servitors 
of the Consular policy , and their gratitude was evinced in 
innumerable addresses 

In the absence of these sentiments, the fear of losing all 
by exacting too much, the competition of a rival clergy who 
had raised altar after altar, the dreaded influence of the 
eighteenth century, amply sufficed to keep them to their 
duty Although the first marks of a revival of religious belief 
w ere then beginning to appear, all the enlightened portion of 
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the nation had remained Voltaircan, And if we examine 
the nature of thu rcnval among the men who gave the fijst 
signs of It, we find that it was very superficud ercn with 
regard to the relative value of opimons and mtereats, it did 
not ment the nnportance that wa* about to be aicnbed so 
giutuitouBly to the Catholic Church. 

This revival of religious fechng was first felt under the 
Directory but at that tune it was only a reaction of 
humaiuty sufficiently justified by the iniquitous persecutions 
of which the Catholic Church had been the object The 
generous demands of Royer CoHard and of CamiHe Jordan, 
in the tribune of the Five Hundred, had no other meaning 
these two orators only asked for the Church common right, 
liberty to exist, the nght to resume her ceremonies, nothing 
more, They spoke as politicians rather than as believers, 
and their doctrine as to the relations of the Church with 
the State had httle m common with religious ideas properly 
so called. Their opinion had spread it had powerfully 
contributed to the abrogation of the last measures of ngour 
but It had gone no further This reaction of humanity had 
been, so to speak, taken up agam and contmued by a 
reaction of the imagination against matenaUst doctrmei- 
Mcn of IctteiB like Laharpe, Saint Martin, M. dc Bonald 
poets like Fontanes, Chfenedo^<^, EsmAnard, and the most 
hnUiant of alj, Chateaubriand, were the leaden of this 
mtcUectual movement. Their pnnapal organ wns the 
Mercury a name which alone mdicatea that it was much 
more literary than religious. Supported by Journal des 
Dibais and its critic Geoffiroy th^ waged a literary warfare 
against the wnten of the Fthade, Ch^nieT Andneui, 
Gingucni, Gamt M. de Chateaubriand, who had only 
just returned to France, had already written but not 
published his Ghae du Chnstiamsuie, so that the extra- 
ordinary success of this book cannot be brought forward, 
as it often u, to prove the tunelmess of the Concordat 
The Ghat du Chmtiamsme only appeared m 1802 at the 
tune of the Concordat, Atala only was known to the 
pabhc it cannot, then be said that the favour with which 
this brilliant work wns received either enlightened or 
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deceived Bonaparte vith regard to the feeling of France 
towards Catholicism Whether the pretext be good or 
bad, It must be put aside, for it had nothing to do with his 
determmatioa 

But if we examine more closely, v e are forced to recog- 
nise that the basis itself on vhich this pretext rested did 
not exist The real state of feeling and opinion required 
nothing of the kind Chatcaubnand’s book will always 
remain as a testimony to the shallowness of that religious 
revival of which he vas the principal representative. He 
has himself related^ how the idea of VTiting his work 
occurred to him Hitherto engaged m a directly opposite 
path and a veiy^ decided freethinker, the author of L'Essat 
sur Ics Rtvoluiions expenenced deep sorrow at the death of 
his mother, he received from her a pious exhortation 
which seemed to him to come from the tomb, and he was 
suddenly converted, not by conviction but by sentiment, in 
his quality of poet He displayed in this sudden change, 
which vas not to be the last, all the versatility of a man of 
imagination It was not the free and deliberate choice of 
his reason that brought him back to Catholicism, it was the 
weariness of a vounded and morbid spirit that wanted 
consolation at any price Many things, it is true, contn- 
buted to this, — his souvenirs of childhood, his prejudices 
as a man of birth and an emigrant, his regrets for the past , 
lastly, an unquiet imagination, whose excessive development 
had always been a fetter to his other faculties, and was 
besides incompatible with the rigour of philosophical 
studies It was as a poet, too, that he wrote his Apology 
of Christianity , for if we carefully examine the GLnie du 
Chrtshantsme, we find it is nothing more than a piece of 
poetics He does not appeal to reason but to imagination, 
to aesthetic sentiment Instead of argument, the wnter 
gives us images and pictures , he points out, in descriptions 
of great beauty, though somewhat too flowery, the grace 
and poetry of rehgious ceremonies, the charm of the 
customs of olden times, the beauty of the cathedrals, the 
hospitable greeting of the humble village church, the 
^ Mimotres cPotiiie-iombt 
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sweet cnelfliicholy of the sotmd of the bella. He asks you 
to beheire hit religion, not bcamsc it is tme, but because 
It IS fine and productive of poetical emoboni. 

rhcTc IB a wide difference between this rehgious dilet 
tantcism and the anstere inspmUioTix of the anoent 
defenders of the Cathohe faith but m the weak state to 
which the temble attacks of the eighteenth century had 
reduced it, this was all that could be famished in its 
juatificatiocL If the Church hsd recourse to the descnptiTe 
style, a dialectic mstrument somewhat novel m controvenv 
It was because all her anaent weapons bad been broken in 
her hand Such were the religious elements of French 
society at the tune of the Consulate a dmded dergy who 
had little hold over the minds of men satisfied wi^ the 
onetpected liberty which had just succeeded revolutionary 
persecutions a return to a fiuth, led by a poet of veiy 
fluid convictions, supported by fine wnten, propagated as 
a btemry fashion in a word, responding to a need of the 
imagmunon. Far from hang aggr^sstre and avowing 
threatening pretensions, the Catholic Church was resigned, 
till Bonaparte awoke m her an ambition which was dormant 
if not eitingtpshed Morcoveii with the spmt of domina- 
tion which seems inseparably connected with her dogmas, 
and which her most recent traditicins imposed upon ha, 
it was not difficult to revive m her a desire to recover her 
pnvilegea but the tempter bad soon reason to repent of 
having excited in her a cupidity that he could not and 
would not satisfy 

His allocution addressed to the clergy of MBan a few 
days before the battle of Marengo had opened the eyes of 
those who had been decciTcd with regard to the true 
meaning of the various advances which the First Consul 
had previously lavished upon the Church- They were not 
long m l aming that the day after the Tictory he had sent 
ryrrjmnl hf^ tinisna. to the Popcv to cxprcis his desire to 
enter into m^jotiations with the Holy See. After this 
overture, Monsignor Spma, Archbishop of Corinth, came 
to Pans to represent the Court of Rome, and Cacault, 
formerly CAargi iTafairts of the Republic, returned to 
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Rome Several plans and counter-plans of the Concordat 
were discussed between Abb6 Bernier and Monsignor 
Spina. It was a master-stroke on the part of the First 
Consul to have placed these negotiations m the hands of 
the pnest whose agitation had so powerfully contributed to 
keep alive the fanaticism of La Vendee , at least, he was 
under this illusion he supposed that a man who had 
given so many proofs of his zeal for the Catholic cause 
could never be distrusted at Rome , but in playing at 
subtlety with those patient and cunning diplomatists he 
seriously deceived himself It was well known in Rome 
that Bemier, a cold fanatic in La Vendee, had become, 
since the cause of the Royalist party had appeared to him 
hopeless, the venal and servile instrument of the First 
Consul The negotiations did not tlien proceed with the 
rapidity he had hoped for 

These unexpected delays prevented the success of his 
plans Every one in Paris, except the small mmonty who 
by interest, by tradition, or by capnce, wished for the return 
of the ancient regime, was hostile to the idea of a Concordat 
Singular measure of public utihty, of which the utility was 
neither understood nor felt by any one ' AH the great 
bodies of the State, the Senate, the Legislative Body, the 
Council of State, the Tnbunate, the Court of Cassation, 
everything m the nation possessing any representative or 
mdividual importance, the generals, the whole army, the 
personal friends of the First Consul, his family, in short, 
all whose opinion had any weight were openly opposed to 
this project He defended it alone against their objections, 
for It was often attacked in his presence, not only as 
contrary to public mterest, but, what was much more likely 
to have weight with him, as dangerous to his own power 
Although such an opposition was not very formidable in 
the state of dependence to which he had reduced the 
pubhc powers, still, as it might give nse to a movement of 
opimon of which it was difficult to calculate the effect, a 
speedy termmation was indispensable in order to avoid 
difficulties The First Consul consequently resolved to 
deal summarily with Spina’s temponsations and to address 
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himself directly to the Holy See. He sent the plan of a 
Concordat to Rome, to which he Joined the restittmon of 
the Madonna of Loretto, an object of devotion which for 
scTCral year* had figured m the National library as an 
object of cunoiity and the restoration of which seemed to 
him likely to conciliate the Pope. This project, a for 
having submitted to the three ConnseHorH of the 

Holy See, was presented to a congregation of twelve 
Cardinals, who drew up a counter project, contaming aD 
the concessions that the Court of Rome felt justified m 
mnlnng to the demand* of the French Government Hic 
pretensions of this Court had risen with her fortunes. She 
accorded to the First Consul all that he demanded concem- 
mg the new diocesan conscnptions, the sanction of the 
sale of the national domains, mdulgencc for roamed pnests, 
the nomination and institution of bishops but the Pope 
pemsted m refusing to dismiss the bishops who would not 
resign, if their dismissal was judged ncccisary m order to 
facilitate the new distribution of the episcopal secs , and, 
above all, he meiorably demanded that Cathohosm should 
be proclmmed thi rthgicn cf tfu State. 

Bonaparte, out of patience, rephed by gmng Cacault 
orders to quit Rome if m five day* his project was not 
adopted m its ongmal form. Nothing was more imtating 
to a character like his than this clerical diplomacy m 
which he met a subtlety at least equal to his own, and 
which, under a fiur worded, obsequious gentleness, never 
tbeless opposed him with mvmable tennraty Hence the 
sudden chimges firom craft to violence whi^ marked his 
intercourse with the Court of Rome He was not long in 
perceiving that fear was the influence which acted most 
powerfully on the mindi of these aged prelates, who had 
mostly grown old among the intngucs and the puerile 
gossiping of a government of pnests but this diK»very 
Boon made him go beyond all bound* m the employment 
of such a means of persuasion. Cacault, m face of the 
resistance of the Holy See, was obliged to leave the Roman 
Statei, but he avoided the rupture of the ncgotfation* by 
obtaining permission for Cardinal Consalvi, the favourite 
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minister of Pius VII , to start for Paris m order to come 
to an understanding with the First Consul (June 1801) 
Cardinal Consalvi, a pliant, insinuating character, who 
concealed extreme subtlety under an appearance of good- 
nature and simplicity, and who united real courage with 
that almost femimne pusillanimity which the trifles of 
clencal life develop, set out for Pans recommendmg his 
soul to God He committed the error of freely expressing 
his fears in a confidential letter to Acton, a copy of which 
was almost immediately transmitted to the First Consul by 
Alquier, our minister at Naples ^ This information was 
not lost on Bonaparte, who thought he should easily over- 
come the Roman diplomatist by intimidation Everything 
was in fact arranged, so that, as soon as he arrived in Paris, 
his susceptible mind might, as it were, be awed and sub- 
jugated before he had time to reflect Consalvi has left us 
in his curious Memoirs^ an exact and circumstantial account 
of his first interview with Bonaparte In the most minute 
details of this theatre scene we recognise the skilful hand 
of the great speculator in humanity, and his character 
itself IS portrayed with stnking truthfulness Consalvi 
arrived in the evening, the next morning was fixed for an 
audience, without giving him time to recover from the 
fatigue of a long and trying journey, or to consult eitlier 
with Spina or with his counsellor and co-operator, the 
theologian CaseUi The next day at an early hour Bernier 
conducts him to the Tuilenes , he is introduced into a little 
isolated room, which appeared to be the antechamber of 
the First Consul’s Cabinet After waiting a long time, a 
small door is pointed out to him, he enters, and there, 
instead of the private audience he expected, he finds a 
large and ceremonious reception, where all the bodies of 
the State, the Senate, the Legislative Body, the Tribunate, 
the generals and their staff, were assembled In the 
court he perceives a number of regiments drawn up for a 
review It was, to use his own expression, hke ‘ passing 
from a hovel to a palace ’ All the splendour and all the 

^ Artaud Htsiotre de Pte VII 
^ Mimoires du Cardinal Consalvi, published by Cretenau Joly 
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prestige of Consular power had been concentrated b a 
single pictnre m ordtt to strike his imagination. He 
crosses saloons crowded with dignitaoes he comes at 
last before the three Consuls strrrotnided by a brilliant 
retinue. Bonaparte advances towards him^ and says m 
curt and peremptory tones: ‘I know the motive that 
brings you here. You have five days for the negotiations. 
If the treaty is not signed m that time^ all is at an end. 

Everything had been admirably calculated m this 
theatrical scene to daole and trouble the timid prelate 
but they had not reckoned on the subtlety of the Itshan, 
nor on the tenacity of the pnest Consalvi resnmed the 
negotiations where they had been broken off he protested 
against the precipitatlcm that they tried to impose on him^ 
m order to hmder him fiom communicating with his Court 
he disputed the ground step by step with Bernier and 
Cnitet, the two champions of Consular policy for Joseph 
only figured m name: 'ITiey very quickly agreed to sub- 
stitute the expression religion of the majonty of the French 
for that of * religion of the Stale. They declared too that 
the Consuls were to make a ipeaal profmion of the Catholic 
fiuth, which pledged them to nothing, and that the number 
of episcopal secs should henceforth be fixed at aiity but 
as to dccrecmg the removal of the actual occupants who 
refused to resign, Consalvi held out for a long time. He 
pointed out with great clearness how contrary such a step 
was to the mn-rrmt of the GaHican Church, always so jealous 
of the prerogative* of the cpucopal power. Bonaparte 
affected great seal for Gallicanism but when Galhcaimsm 
interfered with his plans, ho did not hesitate to put hii 
foot on it, as on everything else that cmbarmised him. 

In this kmd of diplomatic warfare, m which he displayed 
aU the resources of his crafty gemus, Bonaparte had the 
great advantage over Consalvi, that what was for him an 
affiur of ambition, of doubtful utflity was for the Court of 
Rome a question of life or death. If she did not agree 
with bHn, aH was lost for her and to all appearance lost for 
even To this supenonty of situation he added stratagems 
which he thought likely to work upon the mbd of the nego- 
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tiator He allowed him to hope for the restoration of the 
Legations to the Holy See without ever formally promising 
them to him, thus taking advantage of the scruples of the pre- 
late, who could not directly approach the subject without 
exposing himself to the accusation of the sin of simony 
Through M de Cobentzel, who was then in Pans, he sent him 
remonstrance on remonstrance the ambassador constantly 
represented to Consalvi the responsibility he was assuming 
with regard to the Catholic Powers by causing the attempt at 
reconciliation to fail To the employment of this influence 
the Consul added a still more powerful stimulus Towards 
the end of June 1801, at his suggestion, a Council of the 
Constitutional Church was convoked This Council was 
then sitting with the pomp and state which he had en- 
couraged Bonaparte had interviews with the Abbd Gr^goire , 
he pretended to consult him about his plans for the defimte 
organisation of the Church of France ^ The Constitutional 
clergy in consequence loudly testifled their gratitude for a 
protection, of which they could not penetrate either the 
motive or the end The Constitutional Church was in 
fact only a makeshift of the First Consul, and the liberty 
that he accorded to it only a threat directed against the 
Holy See He hastened to break up the Council as soon 
as he had no longer any need of its demonstrations But 
the menace made an impression at Rome , they saw schism 
already definitely tnumphing in France, perhaps even m 
Italy, for the opinions of Scipio de Ricci had found a 
number of adherents in Lombardy and in Piedmont ^ 
These apprehensions on the one side, and impatience to 
come to a conclusion on the other, led to those mutual 
concessions which are indispensable in every transaction 
‘ It appears that things are going on well, and that we shall 
arrange matters with the Cardinal,’ wrote Bonaparte to 
Talleyrand, July 7th ‘ I have a second blister on my 
arm , a moment of tllness ts opportune for settling affairs 
with priests ’ 

All was not finished however A last surpnse, much 
1 Mhnotres de Gregotre 

- Carlo Botta Siona d'ltaha dal 1789 al 1815 
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more eitraordumry than anjthing that had hitherto taken 
place, waa now in reserve for Cardinal Consalvi. When 
the treaty was drawn and the copies made, be went to 
Joseph to affix hu signatnre. After the customary com 
pliments they sat down round the table the Act wm 
presented to the CardmaL Just as he took up hn p)cn, 
what was ha astonishment, on casting his eyes over it, to 
perceive that not only was the Act quite different from the 
one last drawn np, but that it was the exact copy of the 
first project of the French Government I Confounded with 
surprise, he coold not suppress his mdignation. Joseph, 
ns astonished as himself protested that he knew nothing 
about It that he had jnst amred from the country Benuer 
who bad brought the unlucky copy affirmed that he had 
received it from the First Consul, and threw all the blame 
on him. They entered mto a discussion which lasted for 
nineteen consecutive hoirrs,^ and the Act, restored to its 
original form, was taken to Bonaparte, vrtio flew mto a 
passion and tore it to pieces. At the foDow mg audience 
he went up to Consalvi, and, mterrogatmg hnn with violence, 
exclaimed If Henry Vlil who had not the twentieth 
part of my power was able to change the religion of his 
country how much more easily should not I be able to do 
It 1 I win change it not only m France, bnt m the whole 
of Europe. Rome will shed tears of blood but it 
win be too late there wfll be no remedy start, then, 

start when shan yon start? After dinner 

General, coldly rephed Consalvi. 

In reality neither desired tha departure The article, 
which was the prmcijjal cause of these outhnnts end this 
dissimulation, this ediiying prelude to the ipecondliation 
between Church and State, was worded thus Worship 
win be pubhe, confonnmg to the rules of police In the 
eyes of Consalvi this danse by the latitude it left to mter 
prctation, was tantamount to the bondage of the Church 
and m truth, after having dreamed of the re-establishment 
of a State religion with aft its consequences, the change was 
somewhat hard. The bondage of the Church was not found 
* CcumlTl I Miamra, 
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made such a remark, with a winnth which gire* au appear 
once of truth to the abba’s assertioni But whether the 
exprcsEon be exact or not, we are forced to adcnowledge 
that Bonaparte m signing the Concordat signally failed to 
attain his end, whatever it may have be^ He failed 
equally whether he tried to regulate the relafaoni of Church 
and State, or whether he dcsned before all things to have 
the Church for an auxiliary and an instrumenL In spite of 
expressions of friendship, m spite of the Oath of Obedience, 
which, according to a panegyrist of the Ccmcordat,^ ‘ made 
a kind of saertd gendetrmeru of the clergy this treaty of 
peace, m which both portica had tried to deceive each other 
was the beginning of war. At Rome at the time of the 
ratification the Pope expenenced great concern, almost 
remorse. He had seen a number of the Momteur which 
contnmed the famous proclamations m Egypt The perusal 
of this paper had filled his tfmid min d with fear and mis- 
truat He was assured that it was a falsified copy of the 
Momieur and he accepted the explanation with the eager 
ness of one who wuhes to be deceived. In Pans Bonn 
parte qmckly manifested his intention of rulmg the Chnrch 
as he ruled the State. The day after the signature of the 
Concordat he sent for Consahn, and said to him carelessly 
ns if the thing had been agreed upon I am really much 
embarrassed about strikmg a balance between the Con- 
stitutionals and the Non-Constitutionals m the nominations 
to the bishopncs. The First Consul had assured the 
Caixiinal a hundred tunes over that he had entirely aban- 
doned the Constitutionals, and that he should never thmk 
of rnnVing any of them bishops. 

This was only the beginning of hostillbes^ and that first 
disappointment was nothing compared with the mortifications 
that were in store for the Court of Rome. Consahn wished 
that at least the Constitutionals ahould only be admitted to 
episcopal honours after a formal recantation be had not 
even this satia&ctioo, Capraia, Spina • successor Installed 
several of them as canotni, whose abjuration Bernier had 
falsely guaranteed, and who afterwards protested against the 
1 Bignon i Uateirr 
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dishonourable action \\hich had been attributed to them 
The Moiitittn soon made the clerg}' feel that, if the pro- 
tection of the State had its ad\antagcs, it had also its 
drawbacks A pnest of Pans \\ho had refused a Christian 
bunal to a ballet-dancer \\as censured, and informed by 
the official paper ‘that he had three months’ retreat, in 
order to remember that Jesus Christ had prajed even for 
his enemies ’ ^ 

About the same time. Cardinal Maur}', uho lived in the 
Pontifical States, having had the misfortune to give umbrage 
to the Consular Go\ernment, the Holy See was compelled 
to interdict his sojourn in Rome The imperious policy of 
the First Consul soon added yet more bitter grievances to 
these reasons for discontent The Holy See, however, only 
testified Its displeasure by thrdiness in fulfilling its engage- 
ments relative to the dismissal of the refractory bishops 
The Pope still hoped, and e\en asked, for the restoration 
of his ancient provinces He v rote to Bonaparte ‘ We 
implore of your magnanimous, i\ise and just heart, the 
restoration of the Legations, and a compensation for Avignon 
and Carpentras’ (October 24th, 1801) To claim them as 
the pnee of the Concordat vould have been simony, but 
to ask for them as a reward for good-wall w'as simony no 
longer Such have at all times been the distinctions made 
by ecclesiastical morality The First Consul, who w'as no 
less subtle, did not give back the provinces, but he liberally 
restored to the Court of Rome the mortal remains of Pius 
VI , a sacred gift, which was received wath great protesta- 
tions of gratitude, but which did not contribute much to the 
re-estabhshment of a cordial understanding between the two 
Powers Astonishment was the prevailing feeling of the 
public on the announcement of the conclusion of the 
Concordat , in the army it was contempt, in the political 
assemblies cold discontent or affected indifference When 
Bonaparte gave the news to his faithful followers, the 
Council of State, a frozen silence was their only reply , and 
when shortly after the brief was read to them, in which 
Pius VII restored to civil life ‘/«r very dear son Talleyrand,^ 
^ Momtetir of the 20th November 1801 
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stifled laughter was heard, and the greater number disdained 
to vote. Tins restoration of ecdesmstical autbontj formed 
such a contrast to the scntmicnti and opmions which the 
Revolution had introduced mto France, that people could 
scarcely take it senooily so improbable did it appear 
Even Bonaparte hitnself had sometimea difficulty m pre 
servmg his gravity The day that Consalvi, deck^ m the 
Roman purple, presented him with the copy of the treaty 
m a public assembly the First Consul was scixcd with such 
a convulsion of laughter that the audience remained con- 
fused. The great annety of officials m religious ceremonies 
was to keep then countenance to the end. ^If a single 
burst of laughter had grven the signal, wrote one of them, 
referring to the coronation, we ran the risk of being seued 
with the iiTcpressiblc laughter of the gods of Homer The 
man who eipenenccd this fear was not a laic, but one of 
the highest dignitanca of the Church.^ 

The First Consul waited with great impatience the 
amval oi the bulls relating to the diocesan circuinscnptions 
and the bestowment of the bishopnci be earnestly pr esse d 
the Court of Rome to finish the affatr sent entreaty upon 
entreaty refused to receive the legate Caprara till they had 
given him satis&ctioii but real m the mterest of rehgion, 
BO new for him, was not the cause of his ardour In his 
mcessant quest after effect, after a means of produemg an 
impression on unagmations, he had conceived the plan of 
a theatneal stroke of a new kmd, a sort of diplomatic 
Marengo mtended to dswV by peace those whom he had 
hitherto dazzled by war He wished all the treaties of 
peace which he had just successively concluded with the 
European Powers to be annoimced the tame day at the 
same hour in a grand fttt of Peace, to be given on the 
anniversary of the i8th Bnnnaire and to all tbete treafte* 
he wished to jom the Concordat, m order that the peace 
of the Church and the peace of Europe might be published 
at the same tune throughout the whole extent of the Re- 
public * He had ordered great preparations to be made 

It wms tlw Ainbbeihcjp of Mottno. 

* BoQxparto to Portall*, Ortober 15 1801 
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for this ceremony, he had had the Regent incrusted on the 
hilt of his sword, ^ sjmibohcal removal of the ensigns of 
power which had henceforth fallen from the crown to the 
sword But, notwithstanding all this care and all these 
arrangements, the grand stroke failed, by reason of the con- 
tinual delays of the Court of Rome, w'ho pretended not to 
have had time enough to receive replies from the bishops 
who had taken refuge in Germany An additional proof of 
the sentiments which had inspired this memorable negotia- 
tion, and the kind of importance he attached to it, is that 
the new Charlemagne felt such vexation at the failure of his 
fefe^ that the peace of the Church became suddenly in- 
different to him, and tlie publication of the Concordat was 
again postponed for nearly a year 

^ 13 onapirte to Cliaptal, October 6, 1801 
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DECRZE or LYONS TREATY OF AULENS 

SAINT DOKINGO 

We should have a very incorrect idea of the disposition of 
the First Consul, of his plans, of the restless Acuities of hu 
fatal genius, if we were to suppose that possessing such 
great fortune, and satisfied with the extraordinary successes 
which marked the end of the year r8oi, he was going for a 
tone at least, rf not to enjoy his gioiy in pcac^ yet to devote 
himself to the consolidation of the advantage* he had 
acquired- Loaded with honours and power holding an 
undisputed preponderance abroad, at home anthonty un 
limited, exercising a sort of fascination over the imagination 
of his contemporaries, who seized with avidity the idea* he 
deigned to offer for thor meditation and gave a legendary 
turn to all hu actions, it was m hu power to givo on Im- 
pulse to mtemal prosperity and become still greater in 
peace than he had been m war. But such thoughts were 
far from hu mmd , he was already with all hu soul m new 
adventures, TTie marvellous diplomatic siK xesse s he had 
just obtained, peace signed with all the great States of 
Europe, who were henceforth resigned to leave to our 
country not only a complete mdependcnce but a great 
influence in the worid, — aH these mestimable benefits, 
acquired at the cost of so much blood, were regarded by 
him as personal property to be employed for new specula 
bons and the exclusive profit of his own greatness. 

The preliminancs of London, which had caused so much 
rejoicing among the nations, were scarcely signed, when, at 
the nsk of retarding the conclusion of a defiHte peace, the 
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enough to covet it in Italy to have gone further than this 
would have been to exceed the limits of prudenca He 
contented himself then with a change of institutions, which 
permitted him to reign through his creatures, but he wished 
this change to be called for by the Dutch themselves The 
Batainan Republic was a government composed of a 
Directory and two legislative chambers The First Consul, 
together with the Dutch ambassador, Schimmelpennink, 
submitted to the suffrages of these two chambers the new 
constitution which he proposed for Holland This con- 
stitution appointed a president to be elected fm three months, 
a clause which plainly showed the kind of power he gave 
to this sort of upper clerk The two chambers, of whose 
docility he felt assured, honoured themselves by rejecting 
the constitution , they were driven from the hall where they 
sat by the Directory, with the aid of Augereau ‘This,’ 
wrote the Momteuf of September 26th, 1801, in relatmg 
this coup-d'etat, ‘ was accomplished with the greatest calm 
The Directory took this resolution tn its wisdom, with the 
approbation of the presidents of the two chambers, and 
solely tn order to leave the people time to use their rights ’ 
The new constitution was consequently submitted to the 
vote of the population Out of 416,419 citizens who had 
the nght of voting, 52,219 voted against it, the rest did 
not vote This silence was interpreted as a consent, and 
the constitution was proclaimed It was thus that the 
independence of the Batavian Repubhc was recognised 
(October 17, 1800) 

In his Expose de la situation de la r'epublique, presented 
a few days later to the French Legislative Body, Bonaparte 
had the audacity to congratulate Holland on the event of ' 
which she had just been the witness and the victim He 
alluded to it in these terms ‘ Batavia blamed her organisa- 
tion because it had been made for her it is a pnnciple 
of the Government that nothing is more fatal to the welfare 
of nations than mstabihty in institutions, and the Batavian 
Directory has been constantly reminded of this principle 
But the Batavian people wished for a change, they have 
adopted a new constitution The Goveimment has recognised 

VOL II. N 
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tt and U was oibgai to da so Utaust %t was tks oxprmsd 
Wish of an tndsfin^t ptoph. 

Such waa the trethfalDeas of these fiuncrai reports, in 
■which facts are grouped together m so spcciOQS and brilliant 
a manner It is easy to imagme with what feelingB nich 
dcclaratioiis were read by nations who knew their worth. 
Nevertheless the calm and patient population abstained 
from all demonstration, deeming murmur vun and resist 
ancc impossible. The Cabinet of London was beset by the 
complaints of the Prince of Orange bot having no desire 
to recommence the irai the ministers confined themselves 
to asking if Holland was to be annexed to France, like 
Belginm ? To which Otto replied. That every State had 
a right to organise itself as it pleased that Holland free, 
perfectly finec, had her representative at Pans, like any other 
Power And after this frank and cordial explanation, 
nothing more mis said, at least for a time. 

It was to the same end that the First Consul actrrcly 
interfered m the mteatme quarrels of Swrtrerland, m ■which 
the impaitiaU^ and dismterestednesa of his mterrention 
have so often been praised. Since, at his instigation, the 
Vaudois patnots, bhndcd by their hatred of the tyranny of 
Berne, had brought upon then country the evils of a foreign 
mvasion and smee the Directory had pillaged Switzerland 
in order to meet the expenses of the Egyptian expedition, 
this Republic had eipencnced at once all the evila of lervi- 
tude and those of anarchy the French bemg mterested in 
keeping ahve avil discord m order to perpetuate their own 
domination. The armies of the coahtion had lost no time 
in mvading her temtory and, under pretext of delrvcnng 
her had exposed her to all the ravages of war Fallen 
again mto OUT powcT aftcT the victory of Zurich, a prey to 
the struggle of parties, who sometimca m the name of the 
federal pnnaple, sometimes m that of the militHiy idcn, 
tned to gratify their rancour or re-establish their pnvilegcs — 
the promises of the treaty of Luntfville raised her hopes of 
obtaining once more that lalatniy neutrality which tad so 
long praerved her 
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tory The First Consul could not think of treating the Swiss 
as peremptonly as the Italians Neither the republican 
pride which they still retained, nor the susceptibility of 
Europe, would have permitted him openly to seize pover in 
Switzerland as he had done in the Cisalpine , but he tried 
to obtain the same end under a different name and by 
more covert means He adopted with Switzerland a very 
simple policy, which consisted m rendering in that country 
all government impossible until the Cantons should place 
themselves at his discretion Besides this pnncipal object 
in the interference in the internal affairs of Switzerland, he 
had a secondary one in view, and that was to annex to the 
two departments of Moitt-Ternble and Lhnan, which France 
had already wrested from the domains of the Confederation, 
the Canton of Valais, which he had resolved to appropriate 
in order to facilitate communications with Italy by the 
Simplon 

Under the influence of his action, skilfully dissimulated 
but strong and incessant, government followed government 
without succeeding in establishing any firm power Tak- 
ing advantage of the grudges which the different parties 
chenshed against each other, turning the balance alternately 
m favour of opposite factions, pursuing with a special hatred 
the unitary patnots, as the party most likely to cause ideas 
of independence to triumph, he protested on every occasion 
his interest in Swiss liberty, his desire to see stability re- 
estabhshed in the institutions, taking care, however, never 
to go beyond these general assurances which each could 
interpret in the sense best suited to his wishes Whenever 
a plan of organisation was submitted to him, he praised or 
criticised it in terms as dark and obscure as those of an 
oracle , he gave the wisest counsel, assunng them that he 
did not wish to intermeddle with anything , but very soon 
the new administration, undermined by a secret evil, fell to 
the ground like a tree struck at its root The rapidity 
with which these governments succeeded one another was 
an enigma for contemporaries , it has often been brought 
forward by histonans as a proof of the necessity which 
called Bonaparte to play the part of Providence in Switzer- 
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Und. The mystery can eaiily be solved by mterrogatmg 
fects, instead of contenting ourselves with those false 
appearances which govenunents so often throw over their 
most odious acts. Here ogam it suffices to find out the 
truth, to compare the complaisant fictions of the Exfo^ dt 
la ainatiffn la rkpvbli^ with the secret instractions that 
Bonaparte addressed to his agents. 

Often, he said, fti the Expesi read to the Legislative 
Body Helvetia has submitted plans of oiganisatian to the 
First Consul she has often asked his advice he 
always Ttmndtd Mcr of Atr vtdtptndtjuz. 

Remember only he sometunes said, ‘the courage and 
acts of your fathers. Have an organisatioii simple as their 
habits and mannen. Above all, preserve for an example 
to the nations of Europe equality and liberty among this 
people, who first taught them to be mdependent and ftec. 
TAtst wort only counsels and very alight attention was paid 
to them. Helvetia has remained mthout a pilot m the 
midst of storms. The Adtmster of Nu RepuUu has shown 
ksmseJf to be a powerless conahaior amdst the divided parties. 
We will now quote the mstructions that he gave to this 
conaliator Citucn Veminac, our representative m Helvetia. 
The Expos! which we have mentioned n dated November 
aad, the instructions are of the 30th. 

Citiren Veminac u to perform no ostensible act hot to 
make it known confidentially that I am very displeased 
with the reactionary spint by which the landarumans and 
the Little Council are actuated that I will not suffer them 
to mault all the men of the Revolution, all those who have 
shown attachment to the Republic that it has gneved me 
to see how quickly the government has forgotten the pnna 
pies of moderation that this government ts not legal 
ssna the Legtslatwe Body had not the right to overthrow the 
Zhet tKflf, moreover the Legwlatrve Body Is only composed 
of sixteen members, and that it would be maJang a sport ef 
nations to suppose that France will ruogmsetht vacs of sixteen 
tndmduob as representing the wishes ^ the Helvetic people 
etc etc 
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iSth Brunniro ntnckccl the ndminislralion of \lo}s Reding, 
1 chmlrou^ and generous spirit, who had fought for the 
independence of his countr), and wlio was just then liiglil} 
popular 

‘ Cilircn Vcrninac,’ continued l^onapartc, ‘ is to snj 
publicly and on c\er\ occasion that tin f<riS(ni Govrnmunt 
(Ot! ot.h be con^.dend as fna jstoi.a/, and make them feel 
that not onh the French Go\ eminent docs not appro\c of 
It, but IS not at all satisfied with its composition and its 
acts 7 >//r IS to bi dohc sathout roti/t/tti, sot t haul prtulnt^^ 
at.d Si tt/!0>tt t Pi^c * 

Such was the real worth of this pohej of abstention and 
of pacific intentions of the cona/iatoi Verninac. Reding 
came to Pans to attempt to come to an understanding with 
the First Consul , but he onl} obtained general assurances 
for the libert) and happiness of his countr)mcn, with 
promises of support, which were translated by secret but 
incessant attacks on the part of Veminac.- ‘ You arc, it is 
true,’ wTOte Bonaparte to him, ‘without organisation, with- 
out go\crnmcnt, without national expression IV/ty do not 
jour country men make an effort Reding was not a man 
to understand this effort in the way the First Consul wished, 
he was therefore quickly o\crthrown, and the same fate 
befell all his successors, until Bonaparte, impatient at the 
slowness of perception in a people who were insensible to 
the advantage of his supreme mediation, had it decreed by 
his own creatures, and then practically imposed it upon 
them at the head of an army 

Affairs required much less caution in Italy, where the 
people had long been trained to docility , it was there 
consequently tliat Bonaparte had resolved to press the 
accomplishment of the event w'hich was designed as a hint 
and a stimulant to France In order to facilitate the 
accomplishment of this project, he had purposely maintained 
the institutions of the Cisalpine m a provisional state, so 
that every one longed for a more settled government 

^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, November 30, 1801 
~ Htstoiie de la Coufldiratton Sutsse, par Jean dc Muller, vol xvn 
3 Bonaparte to Aloys Reding, February 6, 1802 
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When the time came, a report was spread throughoat the 
province of Milan that a more sohd and durable order of 
things was about to be mtrodnced mto the Ormlpinf^ , that 
the Italians were at last going to know better dajs , to be 
called upon to prove b/ their patriotism whether thej 
deserred the name of a people , that the First Consul 
was engaged, m concert with some of therr most eminent 
atizens, m completmg his work by giving laws to the 
Republic which was the daughter of hu gemus ihat he 
was about to cairy out plans patiently formed for then 
mdependence. Reports of the same kmd were spread m 
Genoa, where he had also prevented the establishment of 
any definite government ^naparte had m fact called to 
Pans four or five of the most influential men m the Cisalpmc, 
among others Mein, Scrbellom, and MarcscilcliL For the 
sake of form, he had submitted to them the plan of the 
new constitution that he proposed for their Republia This 
constitution drawn up by Talleyrand under Bonaparte s 
dictation during the month of S^tember i8oi was sent 
September 30th by a special courier to the Consulte of 
Milan, who were to discuss it s«retJy ^ and who hastened 
to register iL A few days later the Cisalpme learned that 
at last she had institutions. 

The new constitution, hunt image of the Conxulai figiwu 
established as the basis of the whole system an electoral 
body composed of three colleges, the posstdeniUf the dath 
and the ccwimeraanti^ conn ting m all seven hundred electors. 
The list of names of the Cisalpine electoral body found 
room m a pa^ and a half cf tht Memteur * Upon this 
shadow of suffrage rested the exccntiTe powers, which were 
not less weak and feeble. A Comimstion of Censure, 
charged to watch over the maintenance of the constitution 
and to nominate to certain posts, vaguely recalled the 
French Senate a Consulte answered to Council of 
State, a LegislatiTe CoancD to the Tribunate lastly the 
Legislative Body was much like its French namesake. But 
they hod restricted the functiona of these different assemblies 

1 Baniipute to TiUcyrind, September *9, 1801 
^ Mtitlimr of Itssnaxj i8<a 
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in Italy still more than in France, in order to increase the 
executive power, which vas concentrated in the hands of a 
president by whose side was a vice-president, a personage 
even more insignificant than a Second Consul^ This 
simplification, which effaced every remaining vestige of a 
hberal element, exactly represented the changes that the 
First Consul was meditating in French institutions In 
speaking to Italy, the Solon of the Cisalpine wished especially 
to be heard in France. 

As soon as the constitution was accepted it was neces- 
sary to proceed to the nomination of the authorities, and 
this was the moment that Bonaparte had chosen to appear 
as the dens ex inacJii7i& Supphcated by the Cisalpine 
Government to make the nominations himself,^ he wote to 
express his embarrassment ‘ How was he to name from 
memory the most fitting men for more than sixteen hundred 
posts ? He could only do so by knowing the wishes of all 
the orders and all the classes of the Repubhc. Let them 
think of some means of arranging a meeting’® 

The most natural means was a visit from the First Consul 
to Milan , but to bnng the representatives of all classes of 
the Cisalpine into France m the depth of winter appeared 
to him a far better means of giving a grand idea of his 
power and astonishing the public mind by the novelty of the 
spectacle However submissive France may have been to 
him, she had not yet assumed the attitude and tone of a 
conquered nation , he took care, therefore, not to lose this 
opportunity of communicating to the French the contagion 
of Itahan adulation. Pdtiet, our agent in the Cisalpine, 
was directed to insinuate to the inhabitants that the town 
of Lyons, situated half-way between Milan and Pans, seemed 
the most smtable place for such a meeting, and this direct 
invitation was immediately accepted as an order by these 
repubhcans, who had so long been accustomed to under- 
stand a hint 

^ Prods -ve}lal des olirations de la Cotisulte, in the Momieur of 
January 31, 1802 

^ The 8th of October 

3 Bonaparte to the Committee of the Cisalpine, October 31, 1801 
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In consequence of this resolution, the most importent 
pcrsontges of the Cisalpme, to the mnnber of abom four 
hundred and fifty pasred the Alps m the middle of the 
most inclement season, in order to meet the First Consul 
at the appomted place. Every one of any consiciciation m 
North Italy either by mtelligence, rank, or wealth, met at 
Lyons in the early part of January 1802 Bonapirtc did 
not arrive till the i ith, havmg kept them waiting as became 
a sovereign. He was enthuslWicaHy recerred by the 
people of Lyons, and by the Italians with almost 1071! 
honours. First he endeavoured to please them by the 
simplicity of his manners, the heartmess of his welcome, 
the condcsccndmg attention he paid to their observations 
upon the constitution, and npon the choice of their 
authonties. Then, m concert with them, he proceeded to 
the Dommabona. The secondary posts were soon filled 
a smgle place was ptuposely left vacant, that of Preiidcat 
Bonaparte from the begnming had reserved this for hnnscMi 
but, ffothful to his habits of dissunulation, he would not iik 
for It he hoped it would be spontaneously offered to him 
by the enthusiasm of the Italiarts. These men, who hid 
scnoosly beheved m his promises, and who had no idea of 
his secret wishes, had cast their eyes on Count Melsi, the 
most considerable and infinential inhabitant of Loinhirdy 
As, after long hesitations, these naif negotiaton dnJ not 
understand the pemstent objections made to their 
cesaive propositions, it became necessary to tmmask the 
artifice and teach them that they were not come to Lyco* 
merely for their own pleasure, but for the greater gfo*T 
of th^ legislator The confidants of the First CoosuJ, 
Talleyrand, Pitiet, and Marescalchi, undertook to enlighten 
them and thauks to this revelation, which came to season- 
ably to help thar enthusiasm, they were at length able to 
fix thcar late. 

They came to Bonaparte with an address, in which, dis- 
paisgmg themselves, they declared that they had 
unable to find m them own country a atircn who, by “i® 
mfluence of his name and character was fit to govern their 
Republic and capable of mam taming iL TTiey thcrefot® 
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entreated him to honour the Cisalpine by retaining the 
supreme function, and by not disdaining to think of their 
affairs m the midst of those of France (January 25th, 
1S02) ^ 

The next day Bonaparte came m great pomp to 
announce to them that he accepted the office, witliout 
taking any superfluous trouble to spare tlieir humiliation 
^ I have not found any one among yoif he brutally told them, 
‘-lOho merits the eonfidence of the pubhe^ who ts sufiacntly 
independent of loeal piejudiccs, who has, tn shoft, lendefed 
seroices enough to his country to tiust hint with the ehief 
magistracy^ This ^\as clearly telling them that he held it 
of his own accord He next gave them some advice and 
the assurance of his protection , then he informed them of 
the selections he had made , among others, that of Count 
Melzi for the Vice-Presidency Several speakers followed, 
all of whom celebrated his praise ‘ If the hand that has 
created us,’ said Pnna, ‘will undertake to guide us, no 
obstacle can stop us^ and our confidence ought to be 
equal to the admu-ation which we feel for the hero to 
whom tve owe our happiness ’ Such expressions were 
equivalent to the Divus Augustus of the Italy of the 
Caesars When this was said, the mission of the Consulte 
was at an end This singular convention held on foreign 
ground, wffiich resembled a captivity or an emigration more 
than a civic mandate, was a sad augury for the future of 
the Cisalpine it terminated m a manner quite unforeseen 
by the majority of those who had entered upon it with so 
much joy, but the disappointment was concealed under 
flattery Thus Italy, so long trodden under foot and 
enslaved by us, avenged herself by teaching us lessons of 
servitude 

A word, a word devoid of any actual meaning, had 
nevertheless consoled the Itahan patriots for their humilia- 
tion in the last sitting of the Consulte it was the substitu- 
tion of the name Italian Republic for that of Cisalpine 

^ Rapport de la Commtsston des Tratte, ngnl Stregellt, — Procis- 
verbal des operations de la Consulte Momieur of January 30 and 31, 
1802 
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Republic , latufiadion girai m word to sentiments that 
Bonaparte took care not to encourage hy act It would 
have been easy had he wished rt, to have given *ohd 
pledges to this hope of on Itahan regeneratum but he 
never aDowed it to appear unless it could be useful to him 
self He had m hn hands aH that was necessary to found 
a great State in North Italy Genoa had just addressed to 
him a petition sunilar to that of the Gsalpme, he held her 
at his discretion he had also at his disposal that Repubhe 
of Lucca which he bad offered to Spam as the price of a 
few vessels his agent, Moreau de Samt Miry governed it 
he occupied Piedmont, whose fate was still m suspense, 
though it was m reahty united to France lastly the death 
of the duke of Parma was foreseen, and he was already 
preparing to seize the duchy all these elements, united to 
the Cisalpme, would have constituted a great and powerful 
repubbe, the foundation of which would certainly have 
raised a great deal of opposition m Europe, but an opposi- 
tion less violent than that caused by their annexation to 
France. Such a repubhe would have had, m fact, a 
constant tendency to independence this would have 
tnmquilhscd Europe, but it was not a prospect hlrely to 
tempt Bonaparte. 

He was therefore only using ram words to delude the 
inhabitants of the Cisalpme when he authorised them to 
give then* republic the name of the Italian coontry Far 
from entering mto then* views, he henceforth only sought 
to mamtam the gmall Italian States m on isolatiki state, 
and to bnng them definitely under French rule. He acted 
m the lanie manner with regard to the kingdom of Etruna, 
which he had so smgularly ceded to Spam e* pro- 
pntti and over which he reigned as absolute sovereign 
througb Clarke and Murat, under pretext of dnectmg the 
first steps of the young kmg. IVe see by hij correspondence 
that be arranged ererythmg nominated persons to the most 
important posts m the odministmtion and in the army 
regulated the pay and composition of the troops, and even 
fixed the number of cannon to be kept m each strongbold-^ 
1 Bonaparte to TliIleTTand, September 2 $ to BotUer 
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Tuscany was now nothing more than a French possession, 
where, however, conquest was less compromising because it 
was better disguised 

In order to judge of the effect that all these invasions 
must have produced on the minds of the different Powers, 
It IS important not to lose sight of the fact that they were 
not successive, as they are generally represented, but con- 
temporary and simultaneous If all were not completed 
at the same time, which would have appeared too flagrant 
a usurpation, if, for example, the Batavian reorganisation 
was prior to the Helvetic mediahon, if the mock con- 
stitution of the Cisalpine preceded that of Genoa or 
the incorporation of Piedmont, all these acts were begun, 
continued, announced at the same time by unequivocal 
manifestations, which formed a strange contrast to our 
incessantly renewed engagements to respect the independ- 
ence of these repubhcs 

The First Consul, moreover, felt so strongly that this 
pohcy would not bear the test of discussion, that when the 
Conference was opened at Amiens between Joseph and 
Lord Cornwallis, his first care was to stipulate that aU 
these questions should be excluded from the debate At 
the openmg of the negotiations he ivTote to Joseph ‘You 
are to regard it as understood that the French Government 
will listen to nothing about the king of Sardinia, nor the 
Stadtholder, nor anything concerning the internal affairs of 
Batavia, of Geitnany, of Helvetia, or of the Republics of 
Italy None of these subjects have anything to do with 
our discussions with England And the little that was 
said upon some of them, in the course of negotiations for 
the preliminaries, proves sufficiently that we must on no 
pretext revert to them now ’ ^ 

This was sajang in other words that what took place 
in Europe concerned England no more it was a singular 
illusion to hope for such a renunciation from her This 
systematic omission, however, suited England equally 
well, for she had positive need of a time of rest and 
momentary repose, consequently, without approving of 
1 Talleyrand to Joseph, November 20, 1801 
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what the French GoTemment was accomphshing m these 
different States at its own nak and peril, the consented to 
pass over in silence the changes that were taking place, 
convinced that she cotdd neither sanction them nor oppose 
them for the present. Owing to this reservation the true 
meaning of which neither party could mistake, the ground 
for negotiations was at once cleared of the only real 
obstacles to the conclusion of peace. In the impossibility 
of conung to an agreement on these compheated questiona 
they resolved to ignore them, and to act as if they did not 
east For they could not deceive themselves , the 
moment they acknowledged their existence it would be 
necessary to take up arms ogam. Such was the signifi- 
cance of the treaty of j^rniena They consented to place 
before the public these formulas of peace which were so 
anaously longed for but they did so with the firm convtc 
bon that upon such a basis only a truce could be signed. 

In consequence of this determination not to speak of 
anything that could cause division or imtabon, the object 
of the negobabons was considerably simplified. There 
remained nothing to settle beyond the dispotes rclabve to 
the exerose of the right of fishing, the payment of supplies 
furnished to pnsonen lastly the reconstruction of the 
Order of Malta, the only quesbon of real importance. 
The affair of Malta, though secondary to the suppressed 
quesbons, revealed the deep mistrust which aeparated the 
two Powen, in spite of thar pacific protestobons. Bona 
parte had been the first to propose the protectorship of 
Russia for the reorganised Order But, since he no longer 
hoped to govern Alexander as he had governed Paul, he 
had become indifferent to this idea. He now suggested 
that Malta should be placed under the patronage of the 
fcnng of Naples, a pnnee whom he was henceforth sure to 
rule, being the real master of the rest of Italy Convmced 
by experience that m the actual state of our navy though 
he could easily seue the island by a it would 

be imposuble to hold it, he demanded that the forbficabons 
should be demolished, and that they should be replaced by 
an entrepot and a lazaretta On the other bond the 
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English made a stand for a restoration pure and simple of 
the Order, under the guarantee of the Czar, striking out of 
its statutes all that was obsolete, and adding English knights 
to those already existing, in order to counterbalance French 
influence ^ Both parties felt that these arrangements were 
only provisional , and each secretly intended to seize the 
first opportunity of retaking this valuable strategic point, or 
at least of rendering it useless to his adversary 

At the same time that Bonaparte was deluding Europe 
with the treaty of Amiens, and riveting the yoke more 
firmly on nations who had previously been simply united to 
us, and our clients rather than our subjects, he was pursuing 
at Paris with still more energy and activity the plans that 
he had conceived for the increase of a power which was 
nothing in his eyes so long as it was not entirely concen- 
trated m his own hands Since the discussion on special 
tribunals and the conclusion of the Concordat, the projects 
of the First Consul were no longer a mystery for any one 
They were revealed in all his acts, he was working harder 
than ever at a monarchical restoration Doubt on this 
point was no longer possible , the most moderate men were 
obhged to give up the defence of a pohcy whose aim was 
so clear After the insulting sally of Frangais de Nantes 
in the Tnbunate, the pacific Daunou had quitted the 
Assembly, declaring ‘ that he would not enter it again until 
tyranny had ceased.’ His discontent, shared by a great 
number of the members of the Tnbunate and of the Legis- 
lative Body, but manifested by only a very small fraction of 
these two assembhes, had ended by reaching the Senate 
Itself, notwithstanding the interest that these men had in 
covering everything with invanable approbation Sieybs, 
the President of the Senate, weary of his princely idleness, 
humiliated by a position of which the honours did not 
disguise the insignificance, ill resigned to this anticipation 
of death, notwithstandmg that he had received the price of 
it, together with all the Senators who had retained any 
dignity of character or any attachment to liberty, Destutt 

^ Conference of December 28 Negotiations relatives an traiti 
d' Amiens, far Dii Casse 
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de Tracy Volney Cabams, Lanjumais, Gaiat, Lambrccht, 
consoled thcmselvea for tbeor close nttmgs by cnticmng m 
pnvnte meetings the steps of the Government, which it was 
impossible for them to hmder The plots of thw m offensive 
group only consisted m drawing-room conversatioiia, held 
most frequently at Auteuil, either at iladame Helv^tnis or 
at Madame de Condorcet'a. What, after all, could this 
mmonty of ideologists do, even m concert with the ttuI 
contents of the Legislative Body and of the Tribunate? 
Obtam the nomination of one candidate instead of another 
modify or throw out a few bills, and that was aU. For 
from being subversive or factious, they scarcely meditated 
legal resistance, in the usual meanmg of the word. To 
prese rv e the remains of cnstmg guarantees, to hmder if they 
could, a fresh usurpatioh their wishes went no further 
As for the opponents m the Legislative Body and m the 
Tribunate, facts had amply proved that, if they possessed 
the esteem of these assembhea, they had very li^ infln 
ence on then votes Too weak and dmnned to nounah 
any thoughts of aggr es sion, their only ambition was to mam- 
tain a shadow of control m the Repubhe, They neither 
wished to scire the reins of government nor to hmder its 
action, but simply to rcstram it they did not try to die 
tate new laws, but to enforce respect to those which it had 
Itself made and sworn to. Among all these malcontents, 
if we except Bamu, who was isolated, powerless, and dis- 
credited, there was not a smgle one who thought of over 
throwing the Consular power Even the opponents m the 
army who by thor calhng were naturally more easily led 
to carry thought mto action, dreamed of nothing of the 
kmd. Their gnevnncei were generally of a totally different 
natnre. Ignorant for the most part of the very notion of 
liberty mihtaTy men are always ready to proclaim a die 
tatorihip, which possesses m their ejes the ment of applymg 
to States the duapline of armies. Bonaparte’s companions 
had passionately applauded the i8th Brumaire, m which 
they saw a pledge of their own elevation but the more 
clear-sighted bad soon discovered what a distance this sue 
fcts htd placed between themselves and him. They had 
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flattered themselves that the ancient equality vould be 
maintained, and they could not give up their dream with- 
out regret Of all his acts, the Concordat contributed the 
most to dispel this illusion, and for this reason it vounded 
them the most deeply Aware of his real feelings on religi- 
ous matters, and accustomed to treat this subject with him, 
not only inth the most perfect freedom, but with all the con- 
tempt of the soldier for the priest, they could see nothing 
in the Concordat but the aspirations of private ambition 
Some of them openly expressed their displeasure , these were 
his old lieutenants of the army of Italy, such as Lannes 
or Augereau, men little to be feared Lannes, treated like 
a spoiled child, was sent as ambassador to Portugal, and 
his half-disgrace made some stir 

The army of the Rhine vas the centre of more serious 
though less noisy discontent Its officers were in general 
better educated than those of the army of Italy , they were 
also more liberal They were sincerely attached to re- 
publican institutions, and witnessed their rum with grief, 
but their disapprobation was only displayed by their atti- 
tude of cold reserve Moreau, their chief, less and less 
satisfied with the state of affairs, but feanng lest his dis- 
satisfaction should be attributed to motives of rivalry or of 
personal ambition, contented himself with keeping aloof, dis- 
daining favours that so many others disputed, rarely express- 
ing blame, but more odious by this silence and abstention 
than he would have been by even extravagant demonstra- 
tions , opposing, in short, the simple and proud dignity of 
his life to the borrowed splendour of the new Court 

If we add to these different elements of opposition the 
shght antipathies of some ancient members of the Jacobin 
party, since ralhed round the Government, such as Real, 
Fouch^, Truguet, Thibaudeau, who felt a repugnance, not 
for the dictatorship — for no concentration of power alarmed 
them, provided it recalled to their memory the Revolution 
— but for the forms and names which reminded them of 
royalty, we have a complete idea of the kind of obstacles 
that the authority of the First Consul had to dread Not 
only was there no cohesion in all these elements, which 
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alone could have rendered them dangcrouB, but these men 
■were by no means animated by syitematic hostility and he 
had merely to abandon the dciignj which were so naturaUj 
attributed to him m order to condhate them. He only 
sought to get nd of them by force and craft He resolved 
to take adyantage of the first pretext to strike the oppoai 
tion of the Tribunate, cither by disaolmg it or by withihmw 
mg bills m order to let it perish from manitmn for the 
means be mtended to follow were not yet determined 
m hi* mmd. As for the opposition in the army of the 
Rhine, he freed himself of it by the expedition to Samt 
Dommga 

Here we must guard agimst an unjust and etroneou* 
appreoatioTL It has been repeatedly said that Bonaparte 
tent the army of the Rhine to Samt Dottungo with the firm 
belief that it would never return. This u an affirmation 
that the strongest proof alone would make admissible now 
It rests on a presumption quite insuffiaent to constitute a 
certainty or even a probability Than that he thought of 
sending the army of the Rhine away nothing is more evi- 
dent or more certain. The &ct speaks loudly enough , 
moreover he explamcd hu mtenbon m covert but express- 
ive terms m the proclamation m which he annoimccd the 
expedition to Samt Domingo *If there still remain, he 
said, men tormented with the desire to hate their fellow 
ertuens, or exasperated by the remembrance of their hopes, 
vast countnc* await them let them venture to go there, 
and seek nches and the oblivian of their sorrows and mis- 
foTtuncs. The eyes of their compotnots will follow them 
with affection they will support their valour I ^ The ex 
pedition therefore was in his eyes a kmd of issue for the 
ambition and ardour that he would not satisfy m France. 
Than that he was aware of the fatal effects of this climate, 
and the other difficulties m the subjection of the island, 
nothing 13 more certain with regard to this, he received 
sufficient information fi:om Colonel Vincent, who was even 
disgraced for ha frankness. But though he deemed the 
enterpnie painful and dangerous, he beheved it was piactl 
I prodamadon at tlw amJriBmjy ol tlj< i8lh Bramafia. 
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cable , It was connected in his mind with the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and the praiseworthy ambition of restoring our 
colonial po^^er 

He did not then, as has been said, scud the army of tlie 
Rhine to ^ciish at Saint Domingo, he only saw in the 
expedition an opportunity of removing to a distance the 
focus of a troublesome opposition But this glorious army 
nevertheless penshed by the fault of Bonaparte , perished 
by his obstinacy and want of foresight, perished m an 
enterprise iniquitous by its aim, odious by the means em- 
ployed, fatal and shameful by its results Scarcely emerged 
from the convulsions which had accompanied and followed 
Its liberation, the island of Saint Domingo rose from its 
rums under the firm and intelligent guidance of a black, in 
whom to their great surprise Europeans had been compelled 
to recognise a man In the course of a few years, Tous- 
saint Louverture, by a happy mixture of seventy and kind- 
ness, had re-estabhshed all the elements of a civilised society 
among these rebel slaves, who had become incapable of 
disciphne and were on the point of sinking back into a 
savage state. He had put an end to cml war, revived 
industry and commerce, recalled the former proprietors 
to their estates, reorganised justice and administration 
Jealous for the independence of his Republic, he had 
driven the English and Spanish troops out of the island 
Our representatives, from Santhonax to H^douville, had 
been powerless spectators of the discords winch he had 
happily brought to an end, our sovereignty over Saint 
Domingo had remained purely nominal, Toussamt had 
hastened to recognise it and render homage to it, but 
with the perfectly legitimate ambition of maintaining 
It as a purely honorary office He had lately sent to 
Bonaparte the constitution of his republic, in order to 
obtain for it the Consular ratification. To live inde- 
pendent under the protection of France, to receive her 
planters, her commercial men, and her naval officers, to 
accord them aU the privileges compatible with the safety 
and the hberty of the island — such was at that time 
the dream of the repubhc that Toussamt Louverture 

VOL 11 o 
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hxid in BO short a time raiBcd to the highest pitch ot 
prosperity 

This was the srtxiation of the colony at the time when, 
for the single pnrposc of domination, and m opposition to 
the advice of all competent men, Bonaparte dcaded to 
let loose upon it all the devastation of a pitiless war In 
order clearly to xmdcrstand the motives by which he was 
actuated — and compared to which the vanoos turns of the 
expedition are only secondary — it u necessary to eiaimne 
closely all the papers rclatmg to the oiTair. They first 
endeavoured to tranquiUise the English with regard to the 
object of the expedition. Talleyrand received orders to 
erplam by a note,^ that m this enterprise the French 
Government was graded less by financial and commercial 
considerations than by the necessity to stifle m every part 
of the world all germs of mqmetude and trouble. * At 
the present day it would be called the regeneration of 
Samt Domingo. He added, m order to pxafy them more 
completely that if we had recognised the orginisatwn of 
Samt Dommgo, iopirt of ikt New World wotdd sooner 
or later have fallen tnio ike Mands of ihi blaeks He most 
have supposed that the English Cabmet had sunk mto a 
state of imbecilrty if he thought they were accessible to 
such fears, and these had nothmg to do with their deter 
mmatiorL But without unduly exaggerating the danger of 
negro domination, the English had a great many gnevancea 
against Toussamt Louverture, whose example might sooner 
or later find mutators moreover they were not sorry to 
see ns engaged m a straggle of which they knew the pcrili 
better than we did. They therefore made no opposition to 
the expedition they contented themselves with keeping 
watch over it, with an almost insulting but Justifiuible dti 
trust In the note we have just mentioned, Bonaparte 
dearly annoonced hia mtention of anmhtlating the govern 

1 Thii does not prermt Nspoleoci from decUrinj; in hb JJhnetrtt, 
whli hb habitual Ttradty iiir tktrt snyr neUjur lutet anfemaSt 
Mtr mgthMiims wiik EngianA, rdmihe U ikt exfe^tt»m Seutt 
Domimgw — Notes et llflanges dkfrb i Montboioo. 

* Doiuqmto to Tsfleymod, Norember 13th. 
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incut of the hlacls^ He added, in order to obtain the 
acquiescence of the English to his project, that ‘ if the 
Govci nment lucic to iccognisc and kgatisc the Iibeity of the 
blacks at Saint Domingo, it A\ould be a fotnt-d'appin for 
the Republic in the New World ’ He proposed then to 
destroy this liberty also, since he boasted of his intentions 
to the English Cabinet, which was at that time favourable 
to slaver)' But how different was his language in the 
letter he addressed at the same time to Toussaint Louver- 
ture ‘ We have conceived real esteem for you,’ he ^vrote, 
‘and we have much pleasure in proclaiming the great 
ser\'ices that you have rendered to the French people If 
their flag floats over Saint Domingo, it is to you and to 
the brave blacks that it is due. Called by your talents 
and the force of circumstances to the chief command, you 
have caused civil war to cease, you have put a stop to 
persecution by savage men, brought honour back to religion 
and God, from whom all things spring The constitution 
that you have framed, while it comprises many good things, 
contains others that are opposed to the dignity and the 
sovereignty of the French people The circumstances 

m which you were placed rendered certain articles of this 
constitution legitimate which would not otherwise have 
been so But now that circumstances have so happily 
changed, you will be the first to render homage to the 
sovereignty of the nation that reckons you among the 
number of its most illustnous citizens, by the services 
that you have rendered, and by the talents and strength 
of character with which nature has endowed you Any 
other conduct than this would be irreconcilable with 
the idea we have conceived of you What do you 

wish for? The liberty of the blacks! You know that m 
every country we have given it to people who did not 
possess It 

In this letter he no longer speaks of destroying the 
government of the blacks, nor of touching their liberty, but 
only of modifying certain articles of the constitution of Saint 
Domingo, and of re-estabhshing the sovereignty of France 
^ Bonaparte to General Toussaint Louverture, November i8, i8oi 
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It ia tiqe that this letter was sent by Captain Genenl 
Leclerc, at the head of twenty or twenty five thousand men, 
a arcamstance raflSaently significant Bonaparte said, m 
his Export dt la situaiion dc la Rlpnbhqtu^ There are no 
slaves now either at Saint Domingo or at Guadaloupc all 
are free, all will remain free. At Maitmiqnc it is differcnL 
hlaitmique has preserved slavery and slavery will be pre 
served there. 

^V^th all these contradictory declarations, which however 
are far from having an equal value, the most natural idea 
IS to refer to the instructions given to General Leclerc. 
But these instmctiotis have never been published, for reasons 
which are easily understood.^ All that is known is, that m 
spite of the eiceasive seventy he employed at Samt Domingo 
Leclerc did not carry out all his orders. Napoleon fonnaliy 
reproaches him with this m his Mhnatres but whilst 
reproaching him for his disobedience, he takes care not to 
reveal the true motive. He assures us that Leclerc had 
orders simply to arrest and send to Europe all black officers 
above the rank of commander Toussaint Lotrverture, he 
adds, would have served m Fiance as Gtiural of a Dtvmcis, 
and the other chiefii woold have been admi tted mto the 
amiy according to therr rant. It is useless to point out 
the improbability of this last assertion as to the first, it 
just lifts a comer of the veil. Fortunately we enn^ to a 
certain extent, supply the omissiorL In his correspondence 
with Leclerc, the First Consul several times alludes to these 
instructions and the htUe that be says gives a full idea of 
what they were to all who have studied his character. 
Shortly after the departure of the expedition, March i6th, 
i8oa Bonaparte wrote to Leclerc Follow imphatly my 
mstructions, and as soon as you have got nd of Toussaint 
Chrtstophe, Dtssahms and the prtnafaJ bngands and token 
the mass of the blacks arc disarmed, send back to the con- 

‘ It not be foTEOtten that, by a mcmoriLblc declamtfejn, the 
and cnrtslhnciiti mhich tie remarted in the Ctrrajnndenct 
dt 'ittpdlhm hare bem mode In arcordimce with what wottld ha e 
been the wabo of Napoleon hlmicUi bnd he been able to nperintajd 
thli pnhLicatLQo. 
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tment all the negroes and coloured men who have played 
any part in the avil troubles 

This IS the fate he reserved m his mstructions for the 
ilhistnous citizen for whom he professed so much esteem, 
and this is what he meant by ‘ changing some articles of 
the constitution ’ The expression ‘ get rid of Toussaint ’ 
{se defaue de Toussaint)^ the meaning of which is very clear 
in the correspondence, is changed m the Mhnoires into the 
rank of a General of a Division 

With regard to slavery, we can judge of this question 
by metliod of induction Every one knows that he hastened 
to re-estabhsh it wherever he succeeded in re-estabhshing 
his authority , but that does not prove, it is said, that he 
had the intention of doing so at the commencement of the 
expedition ^ It is very difficult to beheve that he who 
restored to slavery its former legal existence which our 
legislation had abolished, not only m Martinique, but at 
Tabago, at Santa Lucia, at Guiana, in the Isle of France 
and of Reunion, would have made an exception at Saint 
Domingo and in Guadaloupe, where it would have been 
dangerous to the security of our colonies , but more than 
this, the manner in which he regarded and fulfilled this 
engagement with respect to Guadaloupe abundantly proves 
that he never entertained the idea of keeping his promise 
as far as Saint Domingo was concerned. The re-estabhsh- 
ment of slavery was from the beginning settled in his mind, 
but he felt it was necessary to move fi'om step to step, and 
this project was only to be unmasked gradually The 
expedition to Guadaloupe did not take place until the end 
of May 1802 Bonaparte, after having vainly pressed the 
far-seeing Bemadotte to accept the command, gave it to 
Richepanse, Moreau’s heutenant, an incomparable officer, 
whose glorious hfe deserved a less miserable end than to 
be cut off by yellow fever It was by the hands of such a 

1 ‘ General Leclerc,’ -writes M Thiers, alluding to that subject, 

‘ had instructions to soothe Toussaint, to offer him the post of heutenant 
of France, the confirmation of the rank and property acquired by his 
officers, the guarantee of the hberty of the blacks ’ 

2 Bignon 
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man that Bonaparte had resolved to re-establiah slavery m 
Guadaloupe m contempt of his most solemn declarations. 

Bat he thought it would be better to wait until Riche 
pause had amved m the island before he mformed him of 
the work he had reserved for him. About six weeks after 
his departure, July 13 1802 he ordered Decris Minister 
of the Navy to wnte to him By adding to these measures 
the recommendation to use the greatest activity m lending 
reinforcements of troopri fiom one colony to another accord 
mg to necessity we shall be perfectly tranquil and at the 
same tunc m a position to take all the measures we may 
judge fit for the colomes. Tht first apftarz to b< to rt 
estxihhsh slavery tft Gvadalovpe as it was in Martinique, 
taJang cart to kttf this measurt perfectly secret asid leaving 
to General Rickepanse the choice of the moment for pubhsh 
mg It 

This recommendation the note to the English Cabmet, 
the perfidious acts and the atroaous cruelty which dis- 
honoured our expedition to Saint Dommgo, clearly point 
out what were the mstructiona g ive n to General Leclerc 
relative to slavery To subdue the island by terror or by 
force, to disarm the blacks, to bnbe their prmapal chiefij, 
to transport the othcra — such was the beginning of a plan 
which would, of necessity be crowned by slavery These 
calculations were not crowned with success. Never did 
more disastrous results foDow a more perverse pohey but, 
as It usually happens, the instrumentB alone bore the weight 
of expiation — a law of history which ought to guard men 
agamst their inexhaustible complaisance for those who 
dispose so bghtly of their destmies. Thirty five thousand 
men were sent to Samt Domingo scarcely more t h a n two 
or three thousand returned. As for the hero of the black 
race, we know now that, drawn mto an ambush by General 
Leclerc, who acted with a heavy heart m accordance with 
the reiterated mjunctioni of l^naparte, he was sent to 
France and shut up in the freezing dungeons of the fort of 
Joux, where he peruhed at the end of a few months. 
Toussamt Loavertnre could die, for he hod done a great 
work, be had proved to the world that negroes arc men. 
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and men capable of governing themselves, a faculty which 
whites had hitherto refused to acknowledge in them A 
natural death — assert our historians, referring to the reports 
to which this premature death gave nse — as if the prolonged 
sufferings to which this son of the tropics was subjected were 
not a thousand times more cruel than a legal execution 1 
But what IS the obscure agony of a poor negro for the 
maudlin narrators of the ostentatious martyrdom at Saint 
Helena ? It is true that the just future will perhaps say of 
one of these men that he was the redeemer of his race, and 
of the other that he was the scourge of his 
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THE PDEGCNO OT THE TRTBUNATS THE CIVHL, CODE ^THE 

LEOION OF HONOUR THE CONSUULTZ FOR UFE 

It 13 time to relate how the Hrat Consul, after having got 
nd of the zmdeonteota of the army of the Riuoe, heed him- 
self of a still more troublesome oppxisition, — I mean thut 
of the Tribunate and of the Legislative Body That he 
had for a long tnne detennmed to crush it is certam he 
had many tnne* spoken freely of his mtcntion, hot he had 
settled nothing with regard to the mode of acting this was 
to depend on arcumstancca. The session of the Year X 
{i8oi 1802) was opened on the aad of November Jost 
when the army of the Rhme was embarking for Saint 
Dommga The ceremony had been performed with a 
certam amount of solemnity it had bem mangnmted by 
salutes of the artillery and the Minister of the Intenor 
preceded by two messengers of state, had presented himself 
m the chamber of the Legialafrve Body This trausual 
form was no homage rendered to the representatives of the 
nation It was observed merely to give additional splendour 
to what the mmister called the closmg of the temple of 
Jonas, that is to say to the registering of the treaties of 
the peace which the Government had just concluded with 
the states of Europe for olthongh the First Consul refined 
to admit the right of ladhcation which the constitution had 
given to the Legislative Body, he had not been able to 
dispense with the form of submrttmg them to iL The next 
day nulMiudean read to the Assembly that Kxfcsi ds la 
stiuntioH di la RfpdfUjw! of which we have already examined 
some pasaoge* — a huge fliusoiy picftire where eyrrytblag 
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was sacnficed for effect, and m which tlie best-known facts 
were audaciously misrepresented, whenever there was an 
interest in doing so It is impossible to deny the grandeur 
of the results enumerated but as they contained no 
guarantee of duration or stability, we can only regard them 
as evidence of a glory more fictitious than real, and as 
arrangements made to please the eye The Government 
announced in its Expost the conclusion of the treaties, the 
presentation of the Concordat, that of the civil code, and 
of a bill relative to the reorganisation of pubhc instruction, 
— a magnificent programme, proof of the activity of a man 
of genius, but of an activity that was burned and jealous, 
suffering neither collaboration nor control, ascnbing all to 
itself, and thus rendenng the work stenle for want of wisdom, 
maturity, and disinterestedness 

The Legislative Body had elected for their president 
Dupuis, the author of EOngine de tous les Cultes, and this 
nomination was regarded as a sign of opposition to the 
Concordat The deputation charged with complimenting 
the Consuls on the Expost chose the Abbd Grdgorre for 
their spokesman this choice was also considered as a 
significant manifestation Both were, however, extremely 
moderate, and Grdgoire confined himself in his speech to 
expressing after the usual compliments the perfectly legiti- 
mate desire for a pacific policy ‘The nations, fatigued 
with sanguinary discords,’ said he, ‘undeceived with regard 
to ideas of false grandeur, feeling the need of loving each 
other and uniting together, extend their fraternal hands 
Woe to those who should attempt to found their prospenty 
on the disaster of others >’ In the following sittings the 
Government presented successively the first titles of the 
civil code and the different treaties concluded with the 
Powers All these treaties, with one exception, had been 
almost unanimously approved, and without contradiction 
The treaty that had been concluded with Russia raised a 
somewhat violent opposition in the Tribunate. One of the 
articles, which was moreover very badly drawn up, contained 
the following clause — 

Art 3 ‘ The two contracting parties mutually promise 
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to allow none of thcxr suijuts to hold anj commumcation 
whatever with ^e internal enemies of the ffnxtmg govern- 
ment of the two States, to spread pnnaples contrary to 
their respective conatitntions, or to foment troubles and 
m consequence of this arrangement, any subject of either 
of the two Powers who, sojourning [on the territory of the 
other should endanger its security, will be immediately 
sent out of the laid country and transported beyond the 
frontier without being able in any case to rJaim the protec 
don of his government 

In the first place this article was very obscure, for it 
seemed m some passages to refer to the plots of foreign 
residents against the goTcrnment of the country m which 
they had settled, and m this case it was useless m others 
to the plots of refugees against the gOTcmment which had 
prosenbed them, and m this case it was ungenerous. It 
contamed moreover a formal repudiation of all precedents 
m republican diplomacy — a repudiation too important not 
to have been deliberate. The French Republic had never 
admitted the use of the word ‘ subject to designate French 
dtucns. In all prenoua treaties, the formula afixru and 
subjects had been substituted for this expression, and the 
Consular Government had conformed to the custom m 
their other transactions. When the tribune TTiibaalt mter 
rupted the reading of the treaty to point out this nmoration, 
addmg that the French were otircns and not subjects, his 
colleagues repbed almost m one voice, that it was an error 
of the copyist , ^ others begged him to reserve hu remarks 
till the tune of discassioiL How untrue it is therefore to 
say that the scene had been concerted There was neither 
agitation nor tumult, but a simple observation made with 
propnety and listened to with calmness. 

A few days later Costaz made his report in the name 
of the commission charged to examine the treaty He 
acknowledged that the use of the word subject was un 
wonted, that the French Repubbe had always cidudcd it 
firom Its protocols, that this appellation was uimutablc and 
in sounding, although, accordirig to the Dictionary of the 
* ArcAwa ftritmexUdra SJuma du 30 BiuxMfn. 
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Acadenij, one niiglil <^ 1 ) subjcris of n republic ns well as 
subjects of a inonarcln lUit he had reccncd, he snui, 
some explamlions from the Go\crnmcnt, the article in 
(piestion had been prejnred principall) to meet the case of 
d. 7 l'/io, ha- I'Cii, adthitlui tn(o ihf Rst<;s}on Sinut, 

vitghl ia/ c aa^ antof^i of (hat fordt^r antfot m (o tn((> J'laiiu 
as Rus<aan stthjeof^, it: cotitii/ff of (ho tt!ai;ts(/a(( ^ Such 
cases might lead to explanations between the two Govern- 
ments that are alwajs disagreeable, and often contain the 
germs of misunderstanding 

The improbabiht) of this contingency, against which it 
was moreover superfluous to provide, rendered the explana- 
tion decisive The truth was that the obscuritj that had 
been purposely imparted to the article covered a shameful 
bargain, bj virtue of which Bonaparte promised to deliver 
up the Polish refugees to Russia, on condition that the 
Czar did the same with the French emigrants Costa/ 
said that the article was partlj directed against the emigrants 
residing in Russia, who were keeping up .a correspondence 
with the enemies of the French Government at home, and 
that was why he thought they ought not to give them the 
title of citizens He went further, and jiretendcd that the 
stipulation was not reciprocal, ‘for,’ he said, ‘there were 
French m Russia inimically organised against the Govern- 
ment of the Republic But have we found Russians 

m France emplo)'ed m destro} mg the Gov'crnmcnt of their 
countr}' ? ’ The reporter feigned not to understand that 
the article touched the thousands of proscribed Poles who 
were fighting m our ranks w’aiting for chance to give them 
an opportunity of tiding to reconquer their country, but 
this abandonment, consented to, though it was not openly 
expressed, was not less cowardly nor less ungrateful The 
Commission of the Tribunate accordingly unanimously 
adopted the treaty - 

^ S/ance du 6 D/cemhre 

“ M Thiers, who constantly speaks of the violence oi the Tnbumte, 
— violence of which we find no trace in the official reports of this 
Assembly — here says that ‘ the treaty was the subject of tlie most 
violent discussions in the Commission of the Tribunate ’ Nevertheless 
they imanimously voted Costaz’s inoffensive report 
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The next day Jard Panvilliers proposed seeing the 
necessity of the greatest prudence in an nfliu f of this 
importance, a pnvate conference of the tribunes. ‘ I thinL, 
he said, that we ought first fiecly to talk over the subject, 
and afterwards discuss it publicly His proposition was 
adopted It is this sort of private conversapon, only known 
through on dtis and devoid of aH land of pubhaty that 
has most often been used as the text of accusabon against 
the Tribunate, This resolution to debate m a secret 
committee, m order to spare the susceptibihUes of the 
tiOvernment that the tribunes had to control, was an 
excess of prndcncc imworthy of a fiee assembly for 
pubhaty was one of rts first dnbes towards the nation 
but this act of weakness, inspired by a spint of excessive 
condliapon, suffiaently proves that the tribunes were Cir 
removed from t h at lystematic duparagement and hostihty 
which has been so long ascribed to them on the faith ol 
him who calumniated m order to nun theiiL 

With closed doors they expressed their opinions more 
freely but with all the mcoherencc and confusion of a 
pnvate convcisatioru ^Vhat passed m these two secret 
meetings was only known to the public by vague, imperfect, 
and contradictory report^ devoid for the most part of any 
authenbe character it is therefore a gratmtous assertion to 
say that they produced a painful effect m Pans ^ for they 
produced no effect whatever All that is stfll known of them 
13* that the discussions bore less on the arbcle itself than on 
the unfortunate expression they had remarked m iL 

It has been said that it was only a word this is true, 
bat It IS events which give importance to words and aU 
that bad taken place smee the i8th Brumairc gave to this 
one on overwhelming meaning for republicans. This word 
was a ray which threw light upon a rtoabon already 
established, but upon which illoiiona still existed it gave 

» Thien. 

* Scuctly anytlUaff more li known of these roe«tlnc« thin whal 
SttniUai Ginxdm Um*elf decUied to the Elal Cocml after one of 
thotUdnsi, tlmi the adoption of the treaty had not for a s)ng/< moment 
been dcrabtfuL 
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this situation its true name, its name sealed by ancient 
servitude, and all generous men, who had resigned them- 
selves to a temporary dictatorship, but who had retained in 
their hearts all the noble ambitions of 1789, were seized 
with horror and disgust at this unexpected revival of old 
monarchical superstitions. They protested m vain against 
the m3'stery imposed on them by a timid majority, who 
wished that their vote only should be known in France , 
but in spite of all their precautions the passage of Chenier’s 
speech, which closed the discussion, resounded, abroad 
like an oracle of liberty, it will remain as the judgment 
which the future will pass upon this period of our history 
‘ Our armies^ he said, ‘ have fought for ten years to make us 
atizens^ and we are hecoine subjects The wish of the double 
coalition has thus been accomplished^ 

This declaration, made in secret with closed doors and 
given as the expression of private opinions, was all the 
censure that the Tribunate ventured to pronounce against 
the treaty that displeased them They only resumed their 
pubhc sittings to vote, and their votes, the sole legal 
evidence of their feelings, were seventy-seven in favour of 
the treaty against fourteen This is what Bonaparte and 
his panegyrists have called the provocations of the Tnbu- 
nate , this is the kind of opposition that the First Consul 
declared incompatible with his own power , it was this in 
short that made him say, ‘The tribunes are dogs tliat I 
meet with everywhere.’^ "VVhat is there to be astonished 
at ? He was on the eve of a coup-cTetat against the senators 
themselves, for there was no contradiction, not even the 
creepmg opposition of the Senate, which did not appear 
unbearable and dangerous to his sovereignty Three 
vacancies occured m the Senate , according to the consti- 
tution, this body was to choose between candidates 
presented by the Tribunate, the Legislative Body, and the 
First Consid The Tribunate named as their candidate 
for the first of the three places Desmeuniers, a man who 
habitually voted with the majority, the Legislative Body 
chose Gr^goire, one of the most irreproachable characters 
1 fout~nal de Stanislas Gii ardin 
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of the tune. But the Fint Coniul presented three 
candidates together Jourdan, Lamartilliire, and Bcmiyer 
all three military men. And m order to give a more 
imperative character to his presentation, he added a 
message staling his motives for the choice, which was 
unconstitutionaL The general peace was, he said, an 
occasion for giving a testimony of national gratitude and 
satis&ction to the armies. 

The Senate, who felt some mdination not to resist but 
merely to warn, ventured to name Grtfgoire. The former 
bishop of Blois had never committed any act of opposition 
to the Consular Government he had just before resigned 
hu sec with the most honourable dismterestedness m order 
to hunlitate negotiations with Rome. The First Consul 
had had recourse to his knowledge on this occasion, he 
had even taken the trooble to deceive him by asking for 
advice that he never mtended to follow Nevertheless 
this choice appeared to him an actual revolt on the part of 
an assembly that had hitherto been so dodlt He broke 
out mto th^ts against Sieyfcs, to whom he attributed this 
Domination. Two places still remamed to be filled. The 
Legislative Body and the Tnbunate simaltaneously named 
Damiou, a liberal of a vigorous mmd and the purest 
mtegnty one of the most respectable men who had siir 
vived our politicaJ troubles. This double presentation 
gave great advantage to Daimon, and his nomination 
appeared certain. Bonaparte s anger now knew no botmds 
addreasing the Senate m the middle of a ntting, I declare, 
he said to the senators, that if you name Dacnou, I shall 
take It as a personal insult, and yon know that I never 
Buficr any He then attacked old Kellermaim, and buDicd 
him like a schoolboy There are some among yon, be 
added, finng his eyes on Sicyfes who want to give us a 
grand elector who are thinking of a prmce of the house of 
Orleans the Government is watching them. ^ Nothing 
was more thnn this armsation, and none knew it 
better than Bonaparte but h was impossible for Sicyes to 
protest, and he sv^Iowed the afiront m silence. 

^ Jtmrmi A Smmntrj it SUmsUs Ctrmr^n 
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Such were the insults that befell the Senate for having 
dared to nominate Grdgoire, an inoffensive man, but one 
^Yho had committed tlie cnme of showing an independent 
spirit Tiberius never treated the Roman Senate with such 
contempt The senators vould not expose themselves a 
second time to a scene which announced clearly enough 
what its author was capable of, and Daunou was sacrificed , 
but we can conceive what an accumulation of hatred such 
mortal humiliation would store up in the minds of men 
condemned to invariable adulation, and even more crushed 
by favours than by outrage It is these same men that 
Bonaparte afterwards reproached for their ingratitude, a 
charge that might be cdled childish, if its object had not 
been to deceive posterity by gaining the pity of generous 
minds 

The Legislative Body and the Tribunate had just filled 
up the measure of their iniquity by throwing out, by a small 
majonty, the first titles of the civil code The great work 
of remodeUmg and arranging our civil laws, ordered by the 
Constituent, accomphshed m a great measure but not com- 
pleted by the Convention, adjourned by the Directory, was 
at last finished, and a definite code had been drawn up, 
after the various exammations to which it had been so 
wisely submitted The Commission appointed in July 
1800 had placed in a simple and logical order the articles 
of our laws, borrowed either from the Roman law, from 
ancient customs, or from the decrees of our different 
assembhes They had put aside all that they found in- 
compatible with the new pnnciples proclaimed by the 
Revolution The writings of Domat and of Pothier, the 
decrees of the Constituent, the two drafts of the Convention, 
made, one in 1793, the other in 1795, a third drawn up by 
Cambacdrbs for the Council of the Five Hundred — such 
were the pnncipal elements of this amalgamation, of which 
the chief advantage was that it collected in one legislative 
code acts hitherto scattered, among which it was difficult to 
distinguish those that had preserved the force of law from 
those which had fallen into disuse This first draft had 
been sent to the Tribunal de Cassation, and to all the 
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tribuniila of appeal of the Rcpnbhc, and after it had been 
cnnched by thar observattons it was returned to the L<^[is- 
btiFC Section of the Council of State. Here it waa again 
discussed, and had then been submitted to the examination 
of the whole Council of State. It was in this last Assembly 
only that the First Consul had taken any part in the dis- 
cussiona. Desirous of attnbutmg to hnnsclf the honour of 
the enterprise, he had wished to put his hand to it He 
jomed m the debates by sallies of vehement and original 
language, of which it would be unjust to deny the force and 
oratoncal effect but thar success was more especially due 
to the contrast that they formed to the grave and measured 
style of the jurisconsults. Initiated mto a knowledge of 
these matters, as he had been mto those of the canon law 
by a few books hastily read, and by long conversations with 
Cambaoirfes and Portalis, addressing a pnbhc composed of 
his adherents or his iamiLiart, contradicted only so far as 
to elate and give effect to his eloquence, sometimes ho 
seemed to lead the debates that m reality he only foDowed, 
at others he mteiposed m the discussion by trenchant and 
sententious remarks his dension, like the reserved blows 
m a toumament, of which the honour was offered to 
sovereigns, often tamed the balance, though on secondary 
pomts they sometimca ventured to oppose hmij which com- 
pleted the ifluKon, and he left his simple auditors astonished 
at hia newly-discovered eruditicm and penetrated by bis 
omnisaence. The next day Locr^ dressed up these im- 
provisations before they were presented to the public m the 
Montatr Thibaudean asauret ns that the alterations 
weakened them it is very possible that they destroyed the 
picturesque energy of certain expressions, but on the other 
hnnH 1 jocj € gave them a correctness that Bonaportc nercr 
possessed m our language, and he struck out the eccen- 
tnatiea thit would have betrayed the ignorance of the 
legislator. 

It IS moreover easy from the official reports which have 
been preserred, to sec what port the First Consul took In 
the framing of the Civil Code. AVhlle we recognise that 
his intervention was advantageons on some minor pomts, 
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as for instance in the provision relative to the certificates of 
births, deaths, and marriages, in the armies in campaign, m 
the determination of formalities attending the celebration 
of mamage,^ in that of the guarantees contained m the 
title relative to absentees,- vhile we admit that he was more 
favourable than most of his time to the extension of testa- 
mentary liberty, though his proposition on this subject vas 
quite impracticable, we must say that liis views on the 
subjects of legislation in which this intervention was most 
conspicuous were most often inspired by suggestions of 
personal interest, or by political considerations which ought 
to have no weight with the legislator Thus the articles 
which rendered divorce so easy and so frequent vere 
carried by his influence against the wishes of the majority, 
who wanted to furnish the possibility of recourse to it, but 
to prevent its abuse. He went so far as to ask that divorce 
might be pronounced not only on the demand of one of a 
coufle^ but even for fads 7iot proved, ‘ seeing,’ he said, ‘ that 
the judgment which granted a divorce would imply dis- 
honour if it were founded on facts proved Nothing short 
of considerations of a private nature could have inspired so 
senseless a doctrine The fact was, he was even then 
thinking of a divorce from his wife, by whom he no longer 
hoped to have a son , and Josephine, who suspected this, 
followed the discussion with an anxiety easily understood 
It was remarked about the same time that he caused the 
civd union of several members of his family to be sanctioned 
by a religious marriage, while he carefully abstained from 
having recourse to the ceremony himself, though it had not 
taken place at his marriage with Josephine Still he had 
not fuUy determined on this rupture , sometimes he thought 
of adopting a son Hence the singular variation in his 
language on this subject in the Council of State His first 
intention was to give an extraordinary solemnity to adoption, 

^ Locr^ Ugislatim de la France, t 111 Locr6 Procls-verbaux 
dn Consnl dEtai, t. 1 Stances des 1 6 24 Frtichdor, an IX 

^ LrOcr6 LSgislatton de la France, L xi 

2 Locr^ Procls verbaux du Conseil cTEiat, L 1 Siance dn 14 
Vendiiinaii e, an X 
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to make it a sort of creative act, sanctioMd by the legis- 
lative power and marked by a sacred prestige Tha act 
was to come hk* Itgkintftg from on hi gh. The legislator 
wonld mtcrvcne as the grand pontifi^ amid the most aognst 
ccrcmomes I Words which well express his taste for the 
marvelloQs and the theatneal, but which also show that he 
was thinkmg of himself^ for if he loved effect, rt was not for 
others. But the following year when the Code was again 
taken up, this passmg fancy had vanished adoption, having 
no longer any interest for him, was to be nothing more than 
a simple transmission of name and property ^ 

Such humours, it must be owned, were very msuffiaent 
elements for making a great jurisconsult It was the same 
with regard to the mamtcnance of the avil death of emi- 
grants, an article that Tronchet wished to class among 
administrative mcasurea, and that Bonaparte tned to get 
mto the Code, although he was on the eve of proclaiming 
the amneity of the emigrants. Everjrwherc and m every- 
thing the mterest of his power and even of his person rankt^ 
with social mtercfts, and as the first often changed, rt 
followed that the law was to be m an mcesaant state of 
metamorphose. 

In general, when the First Consul tonched upon practical 
subjects, of which men who have worked hard and seen and 
compared thmgs are naturally competent judges, he dis- 
played the supenonty of hia gemua but it is unnecessary 
to add that this could never supply the defiacncy of rcaDy 
technical knowledge. When he launches ont mto problems 
of pure legislation, his judicial saence resembles the Greek 
and Latm of the Mhitan malgrk Ittv For mstimee, he 
made the Council of State vote that a donation u on act 
ond not a contract, because, he said, a contract imphes an 
engagement between two parties,* and none protested by 
remmdmg him of nnilatenil contracts. If he had had the 

1 Pr 9 (h veritMXt L H, i da vj Bmndfr am \L 

• Loerf Prwch-vtrkxuj: t. il, i siamt du 7 PtavUu^ am \I 
Tbc Fiat CocMol ■aid that m ■ coeUract nnpcaei rantnal charpa 00 
the two cootiactlnc partlei, lhi» up rcw J 'on cooM not •ri^T * 
donation. 
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lofty views that tradition ascribes to him, he would have 
found ample opportunity of exercising his influence in 
opposing certain exaggerated tendencies of his epoch, par- 
ticularly those concerning property and the constitution of 
the family , but he rather strengthened these prejudices 
than fought against them He saw with pleasure the dis- 
aggregation of all natural groups, feeling sure that his power 
would find less resistance when they were broken up He 
treated the family like all other kinds of associations which 
he systematically pulvensed for the benefit of the State 
With regard to women, he professed the opinion of an 
onental, the brutal positivism of the soldier, of which we 
find too many traces in the theory of the Code, and it is 
charactenstic of the man that he pretended to morahse 
them by lowenng their condition He consequently in- 
creased them dependence , but this was not for the advantage 
of the family, for he dealt it a blow at the same time by the 
immense facility he gave to divorce Just as regardless of 
the nghts of paternal authority as of the stability and 
duration of conjugal ties, he pressed the premature 
emancipation of children in this as in everything he 
introduced the hand of the State, which produced divisions 
under pretence of protection He placed at its mercy 
property which was already greatly depreciated by an ex- 
cessive division, by carefully mamtaining the right of con- 
fiscation, and introducing not only narrow, minute, and 
vexatious regulations, but a nght of expropnation without 
the previous payment of an indemnity, which had been 
the principal guarantee of the expropriated landowner , and 
when afterwards, alarmed at the rum he had caused, he 
wished to remedy the evil of this state of thmgs, he could 
devise nothing better than the re-estabhshment of majorats 
In aU this he could not allege for excuse the necessity 
of defemng to the opinions of his contemporaries, for on 
several of these points he remained below the general 
standard of the ideas of the epoch, as is proved by con- 
temporary discussions, and the draft of the Convention, so 
superior in certam parts to the compilation of the Council 
of State 
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It was thus that Bonaparte came by degrees to consider 
himself the pnnapal creator of a collective work to which 
he contributed bttle more than his name, and which prob- 
ably would have been much better if the soggcstioas of a 
man of action and executive authority had not been blended 
with the views, necessarily more disinterested, larger and 
more bumane, of the eminent jurisconsults whose ^ory he 
tried to usurp. The very apparent and eraggciated if not 
very efficacious, part that he had taken m the framing of the 
Co^ explains m some mcasnre the incredible nutation 
that the first cntiasms of the Tribunate caused him, when 
he decided not without rductance to submit it to legialanve 
sanctiocu More aniions than ever to gain a strong hold 
on opinion, to give a great idea of his power at home os 
well as abroad, he would have wished like a new Moses to 
promulgate his tables of the law from the top of Smai amid 
thunders and lightning instead of this he must subject hii 
work to an analysis that it would not bear m all pomts, be 
must listen to objections good or bad, and endure com 
tnidictions that he regarded as directed against himself It 
was impossible for hnn to leave such liberty to an Assembly 
to whom he woold not even allow the free choice of their 
candidates. 

In order to judge correctly of the condnet of the 
Tribunate and of the Legislative Body dormg the drscossion 
of the Civil Code, it is essential to remember that these two 
Asacmblies had no right whaterer to propose amendments 
to a bm presented to them they were mvanably forced to 
mate a choice between its adoption or rejectioa 'ITic cakn 
lated defects of the Constitution of the Year VIII prodoced 
m this case a monstrous absurdity The uopossibDity of 
propoemg amendments was eqnivnient to the annihilatiOD 
of legislative controL It was m this complicated and 
difficult task, demanding the assistance of the most enlist 
cned mmds, mvolving m the highest degree the mtcreit of 
future generations, that the hands of the representatives of 
the nation had been ned, by mtcrdictnig them the power 
of passing a smglc amendment, or of even changing a single 
word m the cml laws of their country Howerer great the 
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ment of the framers of the Cml Code may be, a number 
of imperfections and obscurities had necessarily crept into 
a work of such magnitude, more espeaally on account 'of 
the rapidity with which it had been accomplished The 
enormous number of disputed questions which still exist in 
our jurisprudence are proofs of the equivocal expressions 
and defects in the compilation of our Code, notwithstanding 
the improvements that have since been made Never then 
had revision been more necessary, never had the need of 
aid from the Legislative Body been more plainly indicated 
by the mere force of things , and there was all the less 
reason to distrust the legislature in this case, that there was 
no fear of its being perverted by political passions, but 
everything in the organisation of the powers, as in the 
attitude of the Government, was combined to render its 
control illusory 

In spite of this unfortunate state of affairs, the Tribunate 
considered its legislative task as a patriotic duty and re- 
solved to do the best to fulfil it Deprived of the right of 
proposing amendments, they adopted the only plan con- 
sistent with conscientiousness and compatible with their 
dignity, that of only passing the different titles of the Code 
when they were brought to that degree of perfection which 
they had a right to exact in the legislation of a great country 
It was in this disposition that they examined the first titles 
of the Civil Code The prehmmary title, composed of 
several articles, related to the pubhcatton, to the effects, and 
to the application of the laws It was a sort of declaration 
of principles which was criticised by Andneux, as being 
defective in compilation, illogical in certain of its conse- 
quences — in short, incomplete and useless Several of 
these criticisms were just, especially those which applied to 
the mode adopted for the promulgation of the laws , they 
were not refuted some were inspired by too high an ideal, 
or an erroneous appreciation, but at any rate Andneux 
cannot be reproached with depreciating the work. He 
extolled ‘ the indefatigable and fruitful activity of the 
Government, the precious labour of a beneficent 

gemus, . the admirable combinations which astonish 
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the vulgar but m which dose observers recognise the hand 
of genius that rules over events.’ This is certainly not the 
language of a stnsdia and funans opponent, 80«i as the 
tribunes have been represented to be by some of our 
historians. After a long and dose disaission, the con- 
dusions of Andneui, supported by Chazal and ITuess^ 
prevailed m this assembly and the Legislative Body also 
adopted them regrettmg m its turn this preliminary tiUc m 
spite of the efforts of Portahs and of Boiilay de la Menrthe. 

The check was of slight importance. Presented anew 
with a clearer more precise and more complete wording, 
the title would have been immediately passed, for its 
adveisancs had only thrown it out m the Legislative Body 
by a majonty of three. Two other titles of the Code were 
under discussion, one relative to the tnjoymait and ih4 for 
faturz of crml rights the other to the acts (f the avU stoic. 
Simion, who was the reporter of the first, endeavoured to 
justify the Tribunate for the seventy of therr examination. 

A code, he said, is not like a law decreed for a orcuin 
stance. If such a law is necessary the moment it docs not 
infringe national mterests, the Tribunate passes it, though 
It might be better. But a code ought to be as perfect as 
It can be made In its dccreea, m its compilation, evciy- 
thmg 15 important, nothing is trifling. We onght to labour 
for posterity and offer it a wort as pure as gold, and more 
durable than brass. The bill contamed the re-cstnhhsh 
ment of the right of aubaine that 15 to say reciprocity of 
treatment with regard to strangen, an odious and inhospit 
able proTinon, condemned by Monteaqmcu, partly abohsbed 
by the anaent rigtme and defimtely struck out of our bM 
by the ConstituenL In apite of this wretched revival of 
customs that had fallen mto disuse, the commission would 
have passed the bifl had it not been for the grave defects 
thit disgraced another of iti pronsions. These defects were 
no other than the Draconian seventies which were attached 
to crxnl death vu. confiscation, the dissolution of marriage, 
and the rum and dtahonour of the children. They aen 
pomted out by Thiesse with a great deal of energy and 
eloquence, and tunc has a thousand times proved that hh 
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remonstrances were right ‘ Tnbunes,’ he said, ‘ let not the 
word confiscation be henceforth found in any of our laws 
It IS to the interest of the unfortunate children, to that of 
famihes, — shall I say it ? it is to the interest of all French- 
men — that it should not For a long time provinces and 
states have placed in the rank of their most precious 
pnvileges that of not fearing confiscation Let us proclaim 
this pnvilege as a hberty belonging to every French citizen 
The property of a cnminal belongs to his children, it 
belongs to his creditors, it is the redresser of the wrongs he 
has committed These are the eternal principles of all 
justice, of all equity, of all security for general interests, for 
all pnvate interests But to seize the property of a criminal, 
under pretext of crime, is to despoil a corpse after having 
immolated it ’ 

The Tribunate honoured itself by opposing this inhuman 
legislation, which the Government had wished to complete 
by a proposition to re-establish the brand, which had also 
been abohshed by the Constituent The droit (Taubaine, 
confiscation, the brand, such were the strange improve- 
ments by which this new legislator signahsed himself All 
generous hearts revolted against the restoration of penalties 
that had been censured under the ancient regime ^ Boissy 
d’Anglas, Ganilh, Chazal, Ch^njer, and a great many other 
speakers opposed them with persuasive eloquence, but with- 
out for one instant overstepping the moderation which they 
had imposed on themselves The bill was thrown out in 
the Tnbunate in the sitting of the ist of January 1802 
A few days before the tribunes had given a proof of their 
good will, by passing by a considerable majority the bill 
relative to the Acts of the Civil State, in spite of two admir- 
able speeches from Benjamin Constant, who, although he 
approved of the law as a whole, rejected it on account of an 
evidently defective clause which was struck out later, when 
it was no longer a tnbune who proposed the suppression ^ 
The Tribunate had thus, as far as the Civil Code was 
concerned, thrown out two bills and passed one They had 
moreover passed all the treaties and a number of less im- 
1 Edouard Laboulaye , Beiyavnn Constant 
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portant laws. This Tru not the attitude of a fiuAous 
asaembly In the negative vote* they had coafonncd to 
the hard conditions imposed upon them by the Constitution, 
which ‘inccasantly gave them, u Constant 

observed, the painful alternatiTe of rejecting for a Binglc 
article bills of which the other clauses were wisety conceiv^ 
Or of making a kind of compromise, by virtnc of which a 
bill was passed because it contamed, on the whole, more 
good than feulty clauses. ^ The LegialatiTc Body had only 
thrown out one biD, the second not having been presented. 
The First Consul would not even wait lor thus second trial 
The day after the rejection of the bill by the Tribunate a 
message was sent to say that the Government withdrew all 
the bills, seeing that the tune was not come when these 
great discussions could be earned on with aU the calmness 
and unity of intention that they required (January ad, 
1802), 

The First Consul had at last resolved to execute his 
threat, and he prclndcd it by puttmg the Legislative Body 
as he often said, d /a da lets. But that was not 
enough what he wanted was to nd himself altogether of 
this insolent opposition. He would bnng forward ha sword 
again if rt were necessary He gave way to the most violent 
mvectrvcs m the Conncil of Stat& Sometime* he contented 
hunself with wishing to destroy the power of the Tn'bunste 
‘ Nothing could be done, he said, with so disorganising an 
institution I The Tribunate must be divided into sections, 
and their debates must be secret then they could babble 
as much as they liked. At other times he wanted to do 
away with rt altogether There must be no opposition. 
In England it is not dangerous. The men who compose rt 
are not fecdoas. They have the legitimate mfluence of 
talent, and only sttk ta U bct/ghl by the Cnmm, IVlth ns rt 
13 quite different It is not place and money that these 
men solicit some must be the chiefs of clubs, othen want 
the anaent ’ A simple admmion, but one that 

well expresses the truth. The prmapal wrong of the 
opposition m the Tnbunate was es^y this, that rt was not 
^ Stttiiig of the S 5 th D«»nbcr * Thlhoode ta . 
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to be bought It left Bonap-\rtc the altcmatl^ c of reckoning 
^\ith It or \iolcntl} breaking it up 

He \\as preparing to take the latter course, i\hcn he 
who has been called the ‘sage’ Cambaccrls because he 
excelled in corrupting instead of striking blows, in eluding 
oifhcultios that he dared not boldl} confront, in aaoiding 
scandal, in shufihng with the law, in substituting gentle 
means for brutal force, in covering t}rannj with the mask 
of Icgaht), suggested to the hirst Consul the bright idea of 
making use of the Constitution to dcslro) the last guarantee 
that this same Constitution had left in our political laws 
Article 3 $ said that the members of the 'Iribunate and of 
the Legislative 13odj should be renewed ever)' )ear b) fifths, 
dating from the Year X "With regard to the manner of 
choosing the outgoing members, it was so natural that no 
one had thought of fixing it 'I he lime for changing the 
members was come, there was, said the sage Cambac^rls, 
a ver) simple means of expelling the opposition without any 
disagreeable noise or disturbance , it was to let the outgoing 
fifth be named by the Senate instead of casting lots, as had 
alvva) s been done on similar occasions 1 his much dreaded 
opposition did not in fact reckon more than from fifteen to 
twenty votes in the Tribunate, but it was gaming ever)’ day 
m talent, in knowledge, and in consideration This 
cowardl) expedient was adopted by the First Consul, but as 
he was on the point of starting for L)ons, he was obliged to 
leave the execution of it to his two colleagues Cambaedrbs 
and Lebrun easily obtained the adhesion of the Senate, who 
immediately proceeded to purge the Tribunate and the 
Legislative Body In this wa), all the men who had earned 
the hatred of the new despotism by the loftiness of their 
minds or the independence of their character or opinions — 
Daunou, Benjamin Constant, Chdnier, Bailleul, Ganilh, 
Thiessd, Gmguend, Chazal, Isnard — every one, in short, who 
still dared to make his countiy’ hear the importunate name 
of liberty, were thus expelled from these two assemblies 
This opposition, so firm and at the same time so moderate, 
was stifled without noise m the ingeniously contrived snare 
of a legist , and the support of public opinion that failed 
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them in their struggles eqnaDy ikiled them in thetr obscure 
defeat But the remembrance of then coorageoiu resist 
ance mil not pensh, and the unpopularity that has for 
BO long been the only recompense of their efforts will one 
day be therr best title to glory With them penshed our 
last guarantees. From this date every vestige of represent 
atrvc gOTcmmcnt disappeared from oar institutions. 

The Senate next proceeded to the nomination of the 
new members of the Tribuiiate and of the Legislative Body 
TTiey were almost aH without exception the creatures of the 
First Consul. Among the men who had consented to tate 
the places of the expelled members of the Tribunate we 
remark with surprise the glonous name of CamoL He was 
the only Republican on the list , and he had agreed to it 
with his usual weakness, perhapa without understanding the 
sad use that was to be made of his name. Among the sixty 
new membeis of the Legislative Body there were fifteen 
generals or supenor officers, and twenty five oflSoali of 
different kmds, which sufficiently mdicates the spmt m 
which the selection bad been made. 

During the execution of this hypocritical 
more odious than the usurpations of Brumairc, which had 
at least taken place unmasked, the First Consul watched 
events at a distance he would have liked to have destroyed 
by the Mmr blow the trembling opposition of the Senate, 
but they found mercy m his eyes from their powcrlessncss 
and servility Sieyfcs, he wrote fitim Lyons to Cambaotfrfcs, 
ought to bum a taper m Notre Dame for having come off 
so well and m so unexpected a manner 1 (Jan. r 8th). When 
he returned with the doable prestige of the Lyoneic oration 
and the almost royal honours that the Italians had bestowed 
on him, he saw all the bodies of the State at his feet He 
immediately took advantage of this victory to make the 
two assemblies, whose lubmtssion he had now secured, pass 
bins which he had not hitherto dared to propose to them 
and which were the pre&cc or the indispensable accompam 
ment of the changes that he was mcditatmg for the benefit 
of his own authority 

These bills related to the Concordat, to the amnesty of 
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the emigrants, to the taxes of tlie ^ car XI, to tiic reorgan- 
isation of public instruction, to the treaty of Amiens, and 
to the Legion of Honour After liaMiig imposed on the 
Tribunate a regulation that nullified it, Bonaparte reopened 
the Icgishluc session, April 5th, 1S02 

Since the conclusion of the Concordat, the war that 
could not fail to break out between two Bowers so absolute 
and so exacting had not ceased to ripen secretly, under the 
insincere demonstrations that the Pope exchanged with the 
First Consul The hope, howc\er, of obtaining great 
ad\antagcs from this transaction was suflicienily strong on 
each side to make both tolerate causes of discontent The 
Court of Rome, which was the weaker by situation, had to 
endure mortifications and humiliations that made her 
cruelly expiate her triumph It was not enough to have 
to consecrate against her will the twchc Constitutional 
bishops, she had to hear Porlahs openly acknowledge in 
his famous report all the political motnes by which Bona- 
parte had been actuated, declare that religion was a i/uafis, 
an inJJncna, and that as such the Go\ eminent had been 
obliged to utilise it , she had to look on at the disloyal 
surprise of the publication of the organic articles, printed 
first with the Concordat as having had her assent, and 
afterwards maintained m spite of her protestations She 
had not even the consolation of seeing the dissidents retract, 
for the seeming disavowal that Caprara obtained from 
Bernier was almost immediately contradicted by those 
whose work it was believed to be. As for the legislative 
sanction, it was a sort of offence for Rome, so much did it 
appear like a passive and mechanical act of obedience 
The Concordat and the Articles were presented, debated, 
and passed in two sittings The rapidity and precision of 
a military manceuvae were applied to this legislative opera- 
tion Never, however, had a bill been more unpopular 
Still the army alone dared to make any opposition Auger- 
eau came m the name of sev'cral of his companions to ask 
Bonaparte’s jiermission to absent themselves from Notre 
Dame on Easter Sunday, when a Tc Deum was to be sung 
to celebrate the reconciliation of the Church with the State 
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The oniy answTcr he receiTed WM an order to obqr Delrtwa 
veaattired to reply to the Fust Consul, who asked hnn what 
he thought of the ceremony Very fine, General it only 
wanted the million of men who lacnficed their lives to 
destroy what you arc re-establishing ' He was exiled. 

The amnesty of the emigrants was a fi^esh occasion for 
Bonaparte to try the kmd of constituent power with which 
he had mvested the Senate, and of which power he pro- 
posed ere long to make great use. Tha body b^g 
specially charged with tnttrprtUzUon of tht Constitatum^ 
he was able under that pretext to make them entirely 
transform it by means of a SofULhts Omsultum. It was by 
mterprctations of this kmd that he had already obtamed 
the deportation of the Jacobins at the time of the infemal 
machine, and afterwards the purging of the Legislative 
Body and the Tribunate, The article of the Constitution 
that he now wanted to have mterpreted was thus worded 
The French nation declares that m no case will they suffer 
the return of Frenchmen who, having abandoned their 
country smee July r4th, 1789 are not mcluded m the 
exceptions made to the laws against emigrants. The 
property of emigrants will irrevocably belong to the Repub- 
lic. Such was the text which he pretended to construe 
into a return of the ermgranti, convinced that after such a 
feat of strength he could casfly make the Constitution say 
what be pleased, prom the commencement of the Con 
sulate, Bonaparte bad pursued measures which mfrmged 
this article notlung hindered him from decreeing new 
ones, but what he now wanted was to place the Senate 
above the Constitntion, m order that, thanks to all these 
precedents, the service he was about to ask might appear 
qmte naturaL The Senators, who imagmed that they were 
mcreasing their own prerogativea, eagerly granted the new 
Saiatus ConsuBmt aeeing, they said, that the measure 
was (onfrrmaWi twM fkt if ini of tht Omstituiion, It was 
accordingly deaded that the emigrants, with the exception 
of the pnnapal chiefr, ahould be aDowed to return, and 
that those of their estates which had not been sold should 
be restored to them, but Bonaparte reserved to himself 
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the right to dispose of the woods and forests, an enormous 
property which he kept to bestow as premiums to favour 
conversion and to reward devotion 

The Budget contained the same violation of the Consti- 
tution as that of the preceding years , a still worse violation, 
since this time there was neither a statement of receipts nor 
a statement of expenditure, and this fresh offence indicated 
a determination that neither the Legislative Body nor the 
Tribunate would have tolerated before they were purged , 
‘ but,’ said Defermon, ' we ought not to regard the letter of 
the Constitution, it can only require a lough general view 
of each kind of expenditure, and the nature of the receipts , 
moreover, how could the Government calculate the 
receipts and expenditure of the Year XI, when they had 
hardly the means of knowing those of the Year X ?’ ^ This 
convenient theory raised no protest and the financial control 
shared the same fate as the other constitutional guarantees 
The Government henceforth prepared their budget as they 
chose, ratifying the expenditure themselves, and only laying 
before the Legislative Body what they thought proper to 
publish The Tribunate, however, again ventured to give 
some timid counsel on the presentation of the bill on pubhc 
instructioa 

This bill, which was the first step towards the establish- 
ment of the great university monopoly, reorganised public 
instruction after the still existing classification of primary 
and secondary schools, lycees, and schools for special studies 
It was in a great measure the work of Fourcroy, who drew 
It up under the direction of the First Consul It was a 
true type of centralisation apphed to pedagogy , everything 
in the centre, nothing at the extremities In the higher 
ranks official culture, in the lower ranks ignorance. Putting 
aside as too costly the noble plan of the Constituent and 
the Convention, that would have made elementary education 
gratuitous in order that it might be accessible to all, this 
bill sacrificed primary instruction by leaving it to the 
insufficient protection of the communes and the precarious 
pay of the famihes It withdrew the support of the State 
^ Disconrs de Defermon Siance du 3 Mat 1 802 
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instrnction ought to be easy and open to all m the lowest 
degree, it can only gam as it rises by bemg the pnie of 
volimtarj gnd persevering labour 

The men table resnh of the whole system was rotrtme 
m the methods, stagnation m the matter inertness m the 
roasters for instruction cannot dispense with stimulas and 
free activity it has need to be quickened and mccssantly 
revived by the competitiou of mdividual energy and mono- 
poly has never produced anything but langmd and sterile 
immobility Chassiron pointed out some of the defects m 
Fourcroy’s plan he demanded collects frr tekootMosUn as 
m Germany chairs of political and rural economy as at 
Milan. Duchesnes conclusively proved that with the money 
set apart for the six thousand four hundred icholaiships 
they could at once mate primary instruction free, reducing 
it. It 13 true, to what was stnctly necessary He cakniated 
the expense at rather more four millions. But Sirorfon 
hastened to refute this romance of gratuitous instruction. 
The people, he said, did not desire it it would be neces- 
sary to force the parents to submit to this obligation, as 
used to be the case with the cervi*. Fouicroy completed 
ihn refutation by exaggeratmg the cost m order to dis- 
credit the institution, axxordmg to a wcD-known method 
he estimated the expense as at least twelve millions. AD 
the objections were thus answered. I have, however re- 
called them m order to show that if tins wretched system 
was adopted, it was neither through ignorance nor error 
but by virtue of a logical and rational choice of a plan in 
perfect harmony with the whole of the consular pobey 
The treaty of Amiens had been signed at the end of 
hfarch 1802 but its presentation to the Legislative Body 
had been deferred m view of a grand manifestation, which 
I ahan soon recount Afier the long debates to which 
mutnol distrust had given nse, Joseph and Comwidbs bad 
ended by coming to an understanding upon the two most 
obvious difficulhea of the negotiation, viz- upon the ques- 
tion of MaliA and that of the pnsoneis but the First 
Consul had not succeeded in spite of his efforts in obtain- 
ing from the Fnglah Cabinet a recognition of the Ligunan 
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Republic, any more than of the Cisalpine and of the 
kingdom of Etruria Cornwallis had offered to recognise 
Etruna on condition that Piedmont was declared independ- 
ent, but this Bonaparte obstinately refused to do All these 
refusals were rather threatening for the future, and the 
First Consul soon showed what advantage he intended to 
take of them ‘ Since his Britannic Majesty,’ he said, m a 
note addressed to Joseph, ‘refuses to recognise these three 
states, if they seek refuge in an incorporation with a 

great Continental power, his Britannic Majesty would lose 
all right to complain singular reasoning, which amounts 
to this — that to refuse to recognise the beginning of an 
incorporation is to accept the complete incorporation ' 
Another of his claims was not less alarming by reason of 
the exorbitant susceptibility that it announced Joseph had 
orders to demand that the extradition of murderers and 
foreigners should be extended to ‘libellers,’ that is to say 
to proscnbed waters in England, who attacked the pohcy of 
the Consul It w'as not enough for him to have destroyed 
liberty in France, he could not suffer it even in neighbour- 
ing nations ‘ It is astonishing,’ wrote Talleyrand, in a note 
to Joseph, ‘that a Government that prides itself on being 
advanced in civilisation should tolerate such disgusting hbels 
and their miserable authors in its territory’^ 

Civilisation would then have consisted in violating the 
English Constitution, which sanctions the liberty of the 
press, and in delivering up exiles in contempt of the law of 
nations in order to please the First Consul His demands 
were refused, but it was a threatening omen for future peace 
that he had dared to make them Entirely engrossed with 
the joy of seeing tranqmlhty assured, the public took no 
notice of these ominous signs , peace ^vlth England was in 
their eyes peace with all Europe, and they rejoiced in it 
with frenzy It was this thankfulness without dloy but not 
without illusions that Bonaparte had resolved to turn to 
account by keeping in reserve the ratification of the treaty 
of Amiens to form the crown of the legislative session 
His enemies without were vanquished like those within, 
1 Talleyrand to Joseph, February 2, 1802 
VOL II Q 
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the opposition was destroyed the press adenced and oi 
chained the tune was come for the First Consul to reap 
the firmts of this long senes of preparatory acta, which dated 
from the publication of the ParaUH< tnirt CrvutwtU Char 
h BoHaparU That be had at this tune thought of obtain 
iDg power no longer temporary but for life, it is impossible 
to doubt The public however having shown more lurpnie 
than eagerness m accepting the mvitation addressed to it, 
the project had been postponed but all the subsequent 
acts of the Consul had tended towards this umque enA 
It was m view of his favourite plan that he had concluded 
the Concordat, a sure means of enroUmg the restless army 
of pnesti , that he had recalled and flattered the emigrant^ 
the natural propagators of monarchical customs and ideas , 
that he had exhibited to France a king of his own making 
in the person of the king of Etruna that he had placed 
the authority of Smaiui Constdta above that of the Con 
etitntion that he had challenged at Lyons the servile 
ovations of the Italians that at Pans he had dnven from 
the Tnbunate and from the I^egislative Body all the men 
who would have made therr country hear the accents of 
free voices. Those who do not see the chain and links of 
these acts, the striking justification of the opposition that 
tned to stop therr final devclopinent, are not worthy to hold 
the pen of the historian. The ground being thus prepared 
It was time to draw the natural conclusion fixim all these 
events by boldly placing his hand on the supreme power 
Neverthdess, when the moment of action came Bonaparte 
hesitated. It was because m spite of all he had done to 
corrupt opmion and to lead the public along, he was almost 
the only one who desired this tnmafornution. Except his 
brotbera and some few of hii familiara, decided monarchists, 
such as Talleyrand, Rcedercr Regnanlt de Samt Jean- 
dAngely Cambacafr^ persons who were moreover inter 
csted m sharuig his views, no one wished to see increased 
the already overwhelming power of a man who appeared 
formidable to the most blind by bis Impetuosity the rioicnee 
of hu passions, and by his indomitable pndc. Hii wishes 
had for a long time been no secret, for everything tended 
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to this foreseen issue , but ns all feared the realisation 
without daring to put an obstacle m its wa), the} cquall} 
abstained from forwarding it or opposing it, this was all 
that could be expected from that dispirited and wear) 
generation 

The neutral and passu c attitude that he observed even 
in those about him greatly embarrassed the First Consul, 
who would have liked a repetition of the corned} so well 
pla}ed out in the Consulte of L}ons, and to appear to yield 
against his will to the unanimous wish of the nation Now 
that all material obstacles were overcome, he was obliged 
to recognise this moral necessity, winch imposed on him 
the dut} even for the sake of the duration of his work of 
covenng his egotistical views with the spurious pretext of 
general interests and the national will , and he felt at the 
last moment that even the appearance of this pretext was 
about to fail him Hence his trouble and his extraordinary 
timidity when he was called upon to act and to pronounca 
It had been for a long time agreed that the session should 
terminate by claiming for him an increase of power, but 
when It had to be decided in w hat measure and under w hat 
title this should be awarded to him, Cambacerbs, who was 
then his most intimate confidant, could not draw' from him 
a single word that w'ould enlighten them on his secret 
desires Did he merely wish for an extension of his pow'er? 
Did he wish to be Consul for life. Protector, President, 
Emperor, or Kjng ? Cambac(fres could learn nothing All 
that he wTested from him by force of urgent entreaties was 
the acknowledgment that, whatever might be the rew'ard of 
which the great bodies of the State deemed him w'orthy, he 
should accept it wuth gratitude With some of the Coun- 
cillors of State who tried to find out his real thoughts he 
carried his dissimulation still farther , he declared that he 
w'as satisfied with his honours, and did not see the necessity 
of increasing them After having prepared everything for 
the execution of his designs, he wanted it to appear that 
they did violence to his feelings, and were forcibly imposing 
upon him what he was burning to take He felt sure that 
he had been understood by the Senate, and he did not 
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admit that, having been understcwd, he should not be 
obeyed In short, it seemed to him impossible that they 
should offer him a part, when it only depended on hlmuflf 
to tahe the whole. 

The determination of the end being thm left to the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the senators, they adopted for 
means a motion of the Tribunate. It was a refined and 
ingemous cruelty to make the body they had just mutilated 
take the lead on this occasion , they dealt the last blow by 
turning to account their anaent reputation for mcormpti- 
bihty and by dishonouring their memory The day that 
the treaty of Amiens was commumcated to this assembly 
the 6th of May 1803 the president, Chabot de 1 Alher as 
soon as the reading was over proposed that the Tnbimiite 
should express a wish that a strikmg mark of national 
gratitude idioold be given to Bonaparte, First Consul The 
most curious feature of the mtrigue was that Chabot ans- 
pected nothing he had been made to behere that it was 
simply an honorary testimony ^ The motion was no sooner 
put than It was passed, and Sundon came at the head of 
a deputation to convey to Bonaparte the wishes of the 
Tnh nrittt r- After enumerating m hyperbolical language the 
great actions of the hero, I pass on, said Snn^jn, I fear 
to appear to praise when I have only to be just We 
expect the first body of the nation to be the mterpreter of 
this general sentiment, of which the Tribunate is only per 
mitted to vote the expression. The Fixit Consul remairied 
faithful to his enigmaticil attitude. He desired no other 
glory than that of having accomplished his task. He wished 
for no higher recompense than the affection of his fellow 
dtixens. Life was only dear to him by the services he 
could render to the coimtry and death would have no 
bitterness for him if lus last giance could sec the wclfiirc of 
the Repubhe as assured as his own glory 

The Senate was not the less bound to impose on the 
First Consul the sacrifice of his modest and dismtcrcstcd 
tastes. The senators, notwithstanding their proverbial com 
plaisancc, would for the most part have wished to turn a 
1 Jmtrmml dt S t ani A as Ctrmritx^ 
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deaf ear, for if they were pusillanimous they were also 
prudent, and they did not see inthout fear the mad course 
of this unbounded ambition But as they could not dream 
of neglecting so direct a summons as the motion of the 
Tribunate, they feigned to take the disinterestedness of the 
First Consul seriously In spite of the protestation of 
Cambacdrbs, they pretended to beheve that to offer him a 
magistracy for life would exceed his desires, perhaps even 
hurt his feelings as a republican , and they proposed merely 
an extension of his power for ten years This proposition 
was accepted, thanks more particularly to Tronchet, then 
president of the Senate, a sensible and clear-sighted man, 
by no means hostile, but who was justly alarmed at the 
teraenty of the new Caesar The Senate accordingly drew 
up a Senatus Consultum, which re-elected for ten years the 
citizen Napoleon Bonaparte, dating from the expiration of 
the ten years for which he had already been named There 
was one voice raised against it, that of Lanjuinais, one of 
the last survivors of the Gironde and a worthy representative 
of that noble party 

On hearing the result of this vote Bonaparte flew into a 
violent passion The honours that he had declared he was 
ready to accept with gratitude, whatever they might be, 
were regarded by him as a sort of outrage. The Senate 
had no right to award them, it was a usurpation of the 
nghts of the people Such was the meaning of the reply 
that he wrote in the first moment of indignation , and there 
IS no knowing to what extremities his anger might not have 
driven him, at havmg been thus caught m his own snare 
by the men on whom he counted the most, if the wise 
Cambac6rbs had not again interposed with his ingenious 
expedients Since the Senate showed such ill-will and so 
misunderstood their mission, why not appeal to the nation 
itself which was much less subtle and less grudging of its 
favours? The sovereign people were still good for some- 
thmg They had been absolutely mute and annulled ever 
since the creation of the lists of notabihty , but speech could 
be restored to them for this occasion, and silence imposed 
on them afterwards 
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Owing to thu itratflgem the Fhat Conjul wm able both 
to hide his discontent and to arenge himself" of the dis- 
appointment which the Senate bad inflicted upon him. 
Senators, he said, in reply to the message, the snflrage 
of the people invested me with the supreme migistraturc 
/ s}wHld noi fed assured ef tts ccnfidatee if the ad which 
retains ti for me was not again sandwned by its suffrage. 
During the years that have elapsed fortune has smiled upon 
the Republic, but fortune a mconstant, and how many 
men upon whom she has heaped her fiivouis have lived too 
long. You think that I owe a fresh sacnfia to the 
people. I will make it; if the will of the people commands 
what your sufliage authonsei. 

■\Vbat he omitted to say however m this dedaiation m 
antique style was that this new sacnfice on which he was 
about to consult the people before he submitted to it would 
be much greater than that which the Senate had wished to 
impose upon him for instead of an eitenaion of ten years, 
he btended to ask for the Consulate for life. Thirst for 
sacrifice could hardly be earned further than this. This 
alteration of the proposition of the Senate was made through 
the ConncD of Stat^ the majority of whom were as ill 
disposed as the senators but they were obliged to obey 
the word of command. Dubois, the Prefect of Police, 
came to them and deposed that the pubhc were very dis- 
contented because the Consulate for life had not been 
awarded to Bonaperte, whereupon it was deaded almost 
without discussion that the people should be consulted to 
know whether the Firit Consul ihould be named for life. 
Rcederer m on of real added that Bonaparte should 

have the nght to apfetni kis successer But the First Consul, 
who for some time had been deebummg against hereditary 
nght, a sure sign that he was thinking of it for himself and 
that he wished to give the idea to others, struck out of the 
decree of the Council the danse oflSaonsly inserted by 
Rcederer as encroaching upon the rights of the people. 
The Afamteur of the nth ol May i8oa accordingly 
announced that registers would be opened m the Haines, 
m the offices of the Tribunals, and with the notanct, to 
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receive votes upon this question — ‘ Shall Napoleon Bona- 
parte be chosen Consul for life?’ 

All the bodies of the State came to compliment him on 
his deference to the national will, and an immense number 
of congratulatory addresses were got up among all kinds of 
officials, in order to give an impulse to the people We 
may quote as a specimen of these manifestations the address 
of Beugnot, Prefect of the Lower Seine ‘ Every citizen,’ he 
said, ‘ will feel that he is doing his best for the country by 
expressing the wish that your power may last as long as 
your life If it could equal that of your glory, the destinies 
of France would be fixed But nature shortens the days 
of those who have the best right to immortahty ’ 

It was during this sort of interregnum of three weeks 
that Bonaparte made the Legislative Body pass two bills, 
or rather two institutions, that were in his eyes the stepping- 
stones to the new regime One was the re-establisliment 
of slavery in our colonies, the other the estabhshment of 
the Legion of Honour The first of these measures was 
disguised under the discreet title of A Project relative to 
the Colonies lestoied by the Tieaty of Amiens^ and to other 
Fretuh Colonies It re-established not only slavery, but 
the slave trade as it had existed before 1789 

Nothing was yet decided with regard to Saint Domingo , 
the Government carefully avoided naming this colony, and 
it appeared not to be included in the measure, in conformity 
with the solemn promise of Bonaparte — a promise that 
he had already violated in Guadaloupe But a special 
article supplied this omission by decreeing ‘ that notwith- 
standing antenor laws, the regime of the colonies would 
be subjected for ten years to regulations made by the 
Government,’ an obscure clause that the reporter Dupuy, 
a Councillor of State, interpreted very clearly when he 
said ‘ that in the colonies where revolutionary laws had 
been put into execution (that is to say in Saint Domingo), 
they would hasten to substitute these seductive theories for 
a reparative system, of which the combinations varying with 
circumstances would be confided to the wisdom of the 
Government’ With regard to this, the past rephed for 
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the future , but the Goremment was tmable to cany out 
their benevolent xntentiona, and the blacka, ddivered of( 
their savioun by the yeDow fever were happy to continue 
to live under the yoke of what the aupportcra of the bill 
called a cruel philanthropy 

The Legion of Honour was a pure creation of the First 
Consul It has survived him for it was founded both upon 
the mterest of the Government and the vanity of individuals 
and it has remained so dear to sclf4ove that it requires 
some mdcpendcnce of ipint to speak of it fieely It was 
perhaps of all his concephons the one that was dearest to 
him. It became in fact the man who had placed all interests, 
all liberty all fortunes, and aH hves, m the hands of the 
Government, to place also, if not the honour of otiiens, as 
the name of the institution seemed to imply at least their 
titles to consideration and dignity Nothi^ is more natural 
or more legitimate than that the State should endeavour to 
remunerate scmces rendered to it, for m so doing it only 
pays Its debts but that it should constitute itself the 
sovereign judge of talents and virtnes m every sphere of 
hznnan actinty that it should pretend to chssify tnent and 
apportion to each his due share of connderation, is a 
thought that could only enat m the mind of a despot, and 
could only please men without dignity A really proud 
nation would never have acknowledged a competence that 
was more offensive even than privileges of birth, for haiard 
at least lays no claim to pass judgment. But vanity being 
mhnitely more common than pride, the calculation that in- 
spired Bonaparte was true and profound. An institution 
t^t speculates upon such weaknets is always sure of success, 
but the kmd of emulation that it develops is not calculated 
to raise the moral standard of a nation. If a good system 
of public rewards is an extremely rare and delicate tiling 
what can be thought of one that from the onset mrolves a 
thirst for distmctioas, a spint of mtngue and servflity among 
the applicants, and mcompctence m the judge? So long 
as the State recompenses m the name of a clearly defined 
public Interest it js in its province and performs a duty 
but the moment it transforms itself into a sovereign pontiff 
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of genius, of virtue, and of honour, it assumes a task 
beyond its strength, for the characteristic of honour is to 
recognise no other judge than itself, and genius like virtue 
IS beyond official estimation This, however, is only the 
moral side of the question the measure had in a 
pohtical point of view a far graver inconvenience than 
that of replacing lofty motives by a mean and miserable 
vanity , it was the danger of adding another powerful instru- 
ment of domination to the hold the Government already 
had on the nation Its power had no counterbalance, it 
was irresistible , what would it become with such a means 
of influence acting no longer by constraint, but by universal 
and mcessant temptation ? 

This radical and indelible vice of an institution that 
was more fit for China than the France of 1789, was the 
one that struck opinion least at the time The bill was 
very unfavourably regarded by public opinion , the proof 
is in the fact that it was combated with great vivacity m ’ 
the Council of State, where opposition was by no means 
frequent, and that it only passed by a small majonty even 
m the purged Tribunate and Legislative Body, but its 
adversaries, Mathieu Dumas, Thibaudeau, Admiral Truguet, 
on the one hand, Savoye Rolhn and the marquis of Chau- 
velm, on the other, rejected it as favourable to aristocratic 
prejudices They did not perceive, or perhaps they did 
not dare to perceive, that it was still more favourable to 
despotism , for the distinctions of which the Government 
became the distributor were of a kind to give it a 
powerful hold on the classes that were most independent 
by their position. No one, moreover, better characterised 
the institution than its author himself, when after having 
exhausted sophisms to justify it he openly acknowledged 
its spirit and aim in a moment of impatience We know 
the reply that he gave to Berber and Truguet m the dis- 
cussion in the Council of State ‘ You cil it a toy,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ well ' it is with toys that men are led ' I should 
not say that to a titbune, but in a council of wise men and 
statesmen everything ought to be said I do not believe 
that the French care for liberty and equality , ten years 
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of revolotion have not changed them they are what the 
Gaula were — they need reward*. See how the people bow 
before the stars of forcigncrB I This was clearly saying 
that he did not wifh to nm counter to the taste of the 
trench, and that the institution was neither fevonrable to 
liberty nor eqnahty although its rtatutea imposed upon 
the knights of the Legion of Honour the oath to defend 
those two principles. He could not better refute his own 
declarations up>on the necessity of creating mtenncdiary 
institutions between the Government and the nation, and 
throwing some block* of granite m the midst of all the gram* 
of sand that made up the French people. He was, m fact, 
domg jost the contrary *mcc he was strengthening the 
Government by pJacing m its hands a lever of mcakr^ble 
power The truthTs that he saw to u»c his own expression, 
an additional means m the Legion of Honour of Uadtng 
aww, — that of turning to account their passions and weak 
neases m order to deemve, to lower and to enslave them. 

Meanwhile the registers had been sent to the Senate, 
who Slimmed np the votes. The ayes amounted to more 
than three million five hundred thousand the noes were 
only some few thousand*. But the ardour of the electors, 
the mtumdation exercised upon them, the absence of aH 
control over the votes, gave a great importance to this 
small number 

Lafayette wrote m the register that he could not vote 
for such a magistmcy ao long as pohtical hlierty was not 
guaranteed- He explained his motrves more fully m a letter 
addressed to the First Consul Ailer having expressed hla 
gratitude for the services be had received from him, he 
said It is impoisible that you, General, the first hi that 
order of men who to find then equals and to claim then- 
true place embrace all centimes, should wish that such a 
revolution so much blood to much sorrow so many 
victories, so many prodigies, should have no other result 
an arbitrary rigntu / This counsel, which was not 
listened to, put an end to their mtercourfe, and Lafayette 
retired mto private life, not to leave it agam till the fall of 
the Empire. 
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There are untoward epochs in which a whole nation 
hurries along towards servitude The opinion of a single 
man who ventures to resist the current has more weight 
then than that of an entire people Lafayette represented 
France, the true France of 1789, still vigorous in spite of 
a momentary infatuation He could say with the poet, 
‘ Rome IS all where I am 1 ’ 

But victory was not everything it was necessary to 
take advantage of a conquest , and it was in this art that 
Bonaparte especially excelled We have seen how he drew 
from the treaty of Amiens, in spite of the repugnance of 
the senators, an extension of power for ten years, and how 
afterwards by a sort of conjuror’s trick he turned this 
extension of ten years into the Consulate for life He was 
now about to perform a similar operation with the vote 
for the Consulate for life, for it had also to yield its fruit 
Those who after this fresh success beheved him satisfied 
with power, at least for a time, little knew the nature of 
that insatiable ambibon — an ambition possessed with what 
Scripture calls ‘ the voracity of the pit ’ In endeavour- 
ing to quench the thirst that devoured him they had only 
irritated it 

The day that the Senate brought the return of the votes, 
the 3d of August 1802, France learned by the First 
Consul’s speech, that in voting for the magistracy for life 
they had also voted for new institutions, and that he was 
about to interpret the plebiscitum as freely as the Senatus 
Consultum ‘ Senators,’ he said, ‘ the life of a citizen 
belongs to his country The French people wish mme to 
be entirely consecrated to it I obey their will In 
giving me a fresh token, a permanent token of confidence, 
they impose on me the duty of firmly establishing the system 
of their laws upon provident institutions ’ 

The plan of these provident institutions had already 
been drawn up and arranged in all points Their aim was 
of course ‘ to secure liberty and equality from the caprices 
of chance and the uncertainty of the future ’ There was 
not an act of oppression nor a tyrannical measure that was 
not shielded by this magical formula , it might be said to 
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have the yirtue of panfymg the most miqdtoua arts, and 
instead of being astomihed at the insukmg deiuton of 
which It was perpetually the object, the pabhc continued 
to regard it as a homage rendered to the pnnaples of the 
Revolution an illusion that would be mciphcablc if we 
did not remember that the democracy of this time, mdifler 
ent to liberty was only attached to its mterests, of which 
Bonaparte lUll represented the triumph and consohdatrou. 
The modifications made in the Constitution of the Year 
Vni completely obhtcrated the feint appearance of control 
and guarantee that had been left m iL The lists of 
notability were replaced by cantonal assembhes, who 
normnat^ the candidates both for Justices of the Peace 
and for the mnmapal counoli, and by electoral col 
legca of the arrondisscmcnt and the department The 
colleges of the arrondissemcnt, composed at the most of 
rttv kmtdred members nominated the candidates for the 
Tribunate the departmental colleges, composed at the 
most of three ksendred members presented candidates for 
the General Coundls, the LcgislatiTC Body and the 
Senate. All these electors, whose office was confined to 
presentuig candidates — for the Government alone could 
choose — were named for hfe by the cantonal assembliea 
The Tribunate^ reduced to fifty members, was dmded into 
sections, and debated with closed doors by the side of the 
Council of State, of which it was nothing more than a 
branch. TTic Council of State itself saw with marked dis- 
pleasure Its own functions greatly diminished by the 
creation of a Pnvy Council charged with ginng advice on 
treaties and preparing Senatns Consulta. The Council of 
State, with all its doolity still too much resembled a free 
assembly Bonaparte sometimes met with the semblance 
of contradiction in iL The Senate alone gained an 
enormous increase of anthonty They cocld suspend 
the constitution, set aside the judgment of the tnbnnals, 
mterpret the constitution by Senatus Consnlta, dissolve the 
Lcgtslsuve Body and the Tnbnnate but their functions, 
so magnificent m appearance, were reduced to nothing by 
the fort that they couW only do all this npon the ituitaUve 
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of the Governments a provision too often passed over in 
silence, and one that shows to whose advantage the Senate 
had received this formidable extension of power The 
First Consul, so lavish towards this assembly, had treated 
himself much more modestly , he had only accepted the 
right of granting pardons and of nominating his successor, 
a moderation really worthy of admiration, if it were not 
explamed by the article I have just quoted He had 
further reserved to himself, in spite of the right of the 
electoral colleges, the power to nominate forty new senators 
without a previous presentation of candidates Thanks to 
this power and the creation of the S^natoreries, the 
Senate was henceforth shielded from the spirit of sedition 
A few old constituents of 1791, of whom Camille 
Jourdan was the mouthpiece, had urged the change 
in the institutions , they had even gone so far as to 
demand the re-estabhshment of the monarchy in favour of 
Bonaparte, in the hope of obtaining from him in exchange 
the re-estabhshment of constitutional forms and guarantees , 
Camille Jourdan eloquently expressed these generous illu- 
sions m a pamphlet that made a great stir ^ After having 
rendered the most flattenng homage to the talents of Bona- 
parte, he proved that the First Consul was everything in 
our institution , he reminded his readers that order was 
nothing without hberty He then goes on to ask what the 
First Consul was going to do with his power ‘He has 
reaped,’ he said, ‘ all the laurels of war , he is seated on 
the summit of power , he has exhausted the applause that 
fame accords to the victorious what can remain in this 
ardent soul, eager for fresh emotions, tormented with 
the need of great things, if it be not the wish to take 
advantage of a position unique m the annals of the world, 
to amehorate the condition of the human race, to set the 
lindit that justice claims to this immense power with which 
he IS invested, and fearlessly to conduct with the supple 
reins of popular laws a great nation in the bnlhant paths 
traced out by the hght of centuries ? This is what Europe 

1 Article 56 du Seiiaius-Caiisulte orgampie de la Constitution 

^ V rat sens du vote national sur le Consulat d vie, anonymous 
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erpects of lum , this will show what he really is. Boni 
parte s reply to the»e noble ohortalions wta soon giren 
he hid Camille Jourdan a pamphlet seized aa fictioQi. 

I let them go on, he said to the Council of State, ‘ I 
receiTcd all their plans, and I have pursued my own. 
Lafeyette and Latour Manbourg wrote to me that they 
would vote Yes, on condition that hberty of the press was 
rC'Cstablishcd. ^Vhat can be expected of men who are 
always stickling for then metaphysics of 1789? liberty 
of the press 1 If I were to re-establiah it, I should fanmedi 
ately have thirty royahgt Journals and as many Jacobin 
and I shonld have to gorem agam with a mmonty 
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rupture of the treaty of AMIENS 

The treaty of AmienSj signed after long discussions on the 
25th of March 1802, had left grave questions unsettled 
between France and England Those questions, touched 
upon at different intervals m the course of the negotiations 
either by Joseph or by Lord Cornwalhs, had been set aside 
from the evident impossibihty of coming to an understand- 
ing, and the definite arrangement had been passed over in 
silence The most serious of these difficulties was the 
considerable mcrease of power that France had gained 
even while the conditions of peace were being discussed in 
London and at Amiens It was during this time of 
indecision, when we were neither at peace nor at war, and 
when England could not invoke treaties that were not 
signed, that Bonaparte hastened to reduce to servitude 
more or less disguised, Holland by means of the new 
Batavian Constitution, the Cisalpine by the Consulte of 
Lyons, Genoa by a change of institutions, and Piedmont 
by a union that was supposed to be only temporary 
He had reckoned that the Addington Cabinet in their 
immoderate desne to conclude peace Avould allow him to 
do all this without opposition , and he was not mistaken 
The Enghsh Government had shut their eyes upon acts 
they could not prevent, saying that after all these changes 
were only provisional, at least as far as Holland and Pied- 
mont were concerned, for Holland had been admitted at 
Amiens as an independent Power, and nothmg had been 
definitely decreed with regard to Piedmont The First 
Consul had gone still farther, and had tried to obtain from 
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the English mmirtiy a formal ratification of aH these acts 
of violence and usurpation In this he had fafled The 
English Cabinet obstinately refused torecogmsc the phantoms 
of goTemment that Bonaparte had introduced mto these 
different countries. Having no longer m thcrr present 
position any means of opposing these changes, they had 
submitted to them as events beyond their control but they 
had never sanctioned them. It was evident that if they 
consented to tolerate m spite of thar repugnance a state ot 
afiaiis that was alarming for their mdepcndence and pre- 
judicial to their mterests, they would not bear iny aggiava 
tion of It, The attitude of England dearly signified this 
We have suffered for love of peace aH that you have 
hitherto done but if you go a step farther we shall go to 
war Bonaparte had drawn a very different condusion 
from this refusaL Since England, he said, in a note read 
by Joseph to Lord Cornwallis, February aist, refuses to 
recognise these new states, she loses aH right to interfere m 
their affans, or to complain if they are ultunately mcor 
porated with France. And the treaty of Amiens waa 
scarcely ngncd before be began to act fa accordance with 
this extraordinary declaration of pnnaplea. 

Another subject of dispute, one that was quite new m the 
diplomatic history of nations, was the almost unhimtcd 
liberty of the press m England. Offences committed 
through the press were treated m that countiy like offences 
committed in any other way they were submitted to 
common law and the author had only to answer for them 
before the tribunals. It was a govenunent sprung from 
the French Revolution that here dared to mvokc a grievance 
which the ancient ri^mt had nerer dreamed o£ No feet 
proves more cruelly the shame and abasement of the nation 
of 1789. Bonaparte had demanded during the negotiations 
that bbtUtn that is to say wnters who ventured to attack 
his character or to blame his policy should be classed with 
nxawmn, and as such should be subject to the laws of 
cxtraditioa This demand had been refused, very gently 
it u true, by the Addington Cabmet, who even if they bad 
used all tbeir efforts, would have found great difficulty fa 
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making Parliament pass such a measure, but the First 
Consul, encouraged by a moderation in A\hich he thought 
he saw a proof of w eakness, had by no means gn en up the 
hope of imposing his w ishes upon England As a go\ ern- 
ment founded upon public opinion was perfectly incompre- 
hensible to him, he regarded the consideration of the 
English Goxernment for the press as cowardice and their 
scruples as hypocnsy He had therefore no doubt of 
o\ercoming Addington's opposition by menace or by 
intimidation 

To these wide or rather these irreconcilable dilTerences 
with regard to the reciprocal obligations of the two countries, 
their rights, and their position in Europe, was added an 
opposition of industnal and commercial interests, which 
was not in itself dangerous to the peace, but which was 
about to become so, owing to the requirements and claims 
of the First Consul At the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens he had formally refused a treaty of commerce 
between France and England He had reserved the 
question as a sure means of ulterior influence upon the 
determinations of the English Cabinet If m consequence 
of this policy he had contented himself with interdicting to 
English merchandise all the ports and markets of France, 
under the pretext, more or less spurious, of protecting our 
industry, he would have done nothing more than use a 
right very prejudicial to the tw'o nations, but at any rate a 
strict right, and one that could be defended , but his inten- 
tion was to shut them out of all countries that depended 
on us, — from Holland, from the Italian Republic, from 
Genoa, from Piedmont, from Switzerland, and even from 
Spam, which he increasingly treated as a conquered province 
He had plainly put forward these vanous claims in the 
conference of Amiens^ A prohibition imposed in such 
proportions amounted to a blockade, and tended to make 
England perish from inanition in the very midst of her 
riches 

A last difficulty naturally arose from the execution of 
the clause of the treaty of Amiens which related to the 
1 Protocole du 2 1 Fevrter 

VOL II R 
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cvacuaticm of Malta. Thi* cvacoation wai iubordmate to 
the acceptance by the Great Powers of the gnarantce which 
the treaty conferred on them, and the Engluh Cabinet had 
displayed the most loyal eagerness m demanding tbu 
acquiescence, while our GovcmiDent showed on mciphc 
able negligence and indifference , but it was soon known 
that Russia was not disposed to accord the guarantee, and 
that she proposed conditions that were for fiom acceptable.^ 
Hence an mevitablc delay in the execution of the danse 
relative to the island of Malta, and consequently fresh 
causes for disagreement and discord. 

Such were the germs of the misunderstanding that 
existed between France and England at the condunon of 
the peace of Amiens. Howerer formidable they may have 
become m a very short time, at the commencement it 
would have been easy to prevent their growth. The 
Addington Ministry were annous for peace, it was the only 
reason for their existence, they staked their honour m 
rendering it durable, they boasted of it to their adversancs 
as their own work, and as their title to the gratitude of the 
country This fact la so evident from all the discussions 
of the time, and especially from the paihamentaiy debates, 
that the moat obtuse or ignorant cannot fail to recognise it 
France was not less interested in peace than England the 
people may even be said to have insisted on it, in spite of 
the taste they had lately acquired for conquest and adven- 
tures. They needed it for their commerce, for their manu 
fiicturea just bcgmnmg to revive, for the secunty of their 
recent colonial enterpnses, and for the reparation of all the 
evils ihut ten years of war had caused. They were surfeited 
with mihtary glory and satisfied with the advantages they 
had obtamed, and they thirsted for the benefits so long 
deferred of Internal prosperity Even Bonaparte himsclfi 
however incompatible the maintenance of peace may have 
been with hts secret plans, appeared at first sincerely to 
denre it He studied the means of revivmg our industiy 
he gave a fresh Impulse to works at home, be prepared on 

I Dapnlchc* from Lord St Hdcni to Lord ntwkcfbory Aprfl 
and Mij 180s. 
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expedition destined to take possession of Louisiana, which 
Spam had ceded to us in exchange for the kingdom of 
Etruria , he even consented on the instance of the English 
Cabinet to send an agent to England, charged to negotiate 
a treaty of commerce , but the compromise proposed by 
this agent was so foolishly conceived that his mission could 
not be considered as senous The First Consul hoped to 
the end to make England buy this treaty of commerce at 
the price of an adhesion to his policy 

Ihese illusions were kept up till the beginning of June 
1802, rather more than two months after the signature of 
the treaty of Amiens, when Merry, the chm ge-d' affaires of 
England in Pans, informed his Government of the fresh 
complaints that the First Consul made about the attacks 
directed against him by the Enghsh press, and about the 
plots of the emigrants The British press did in reality 
criticise his policy with a vivacity that w'as the more striking 
because it was the only one that dared to break the silence 
of Europe. Its violence was moreover far surpassed by 
several papers edited in London by some French refugees, 
among which we may remark the Anihgu of Peltier, the 
former editor of the Acies des Apdties But these cnticisms, 
sometimes just, sometimes exaggerated, were such as have 
at all times been inseparable from liberty of writing Merry 
was instructed to reply with regard to the press, that in 
England it enjoyed an entire liberty guaranteed by the 
constitution, and as far as the emigrants were concerned, 
that their acts should be repressed, but that to go farther 
than this and to take anticipatory measures against them, 
would be incompatible with honour and with the laws of 
hospitality^ The French Government did not consider 
themselves beaten , they returned to the charge, insisting 
on their demands, and this time they claimed the expulsion 
or the punishment of Peltier, of Cobbett and his accomphces, 
tn tlie name of the law of nations ^ 

This intermeddling in the internal affairs of a free people 

1 Despatch of Lord Hawhesbuiy, June 10, 1802 Papeis laid 
before both Houses Hansard’s Parltameuiary History, vol xxxvi 

2 Otto to Hawkesbury, July 25 
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wu angularly aggressive from Bonaparte It was itill more 
significant, when it is remembered thar Venice, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Spam had already paid for having permitted 
such an mterfcrence, and any other ministry would have 
repulsed it m a maimer that would have entirely prevented 
any repetition. But the weak Addmgton was so afraid of 
compromising peace, that Lord Hawkesbuiy rephed with an 
exaggerated moderation, calculated to give nse to hopes 
that he could not satisfy Otto had tent him as a coito- 
bomting proof a number of the full of abuse of 

Bonaparte he admitted that it was punishable, but be 
justly remarked that the Kn ghsh Government was itself 
incessantly expiosed to simflar attacks, and notwithstanding 
that their acthors were placed under their immediate 
authority they paid no attention to them. He would, 
however consult the Attoruey-General upon what could be 
done m the afiair As for the emigrants, he observed that 
when James H loaght refuge m France, the English 
Cabmet never took any steps to obtain his expulrion,' 
Nevertheless he pronused Otto that the refugees m the 
island of Guernsey should be sent to England, and he 
hmted at the poasibihty that Georges and the prmapal 
Chouan chiefs should be embarked for Canada, without 
however making any formal engagement on this point 
But he little knew his adversary if he imagined that he 
could satisfy him with promises and half measures, Otto 
at the instigation of the Fint Consul replied August 17 
by a much more violent note than any he bad previously 
addressed to the English Cabmet TTie tone of this note 
was rather that of an ultimatum than a request * The 
laws and the particular constrtution of England permitted 
the censure of the acts of its internal admimstration this 
was all very weD, hnt abcv4 ths conshiuiion ttxrt tki pfural 
prtnapla cf tht law of naii^ 4? wJuch tfu laws e>f siaiss 

1 Lwd HswkabtnT to Otto, July *8, 1803 

• It !i the fint of uuU mimber of docnmenti that BonaportB 
thought fit, after having made aoine alteratkau, to ccnnnimlcate to the 
LegfaJatlTB Body OQ the anbicct of the reptnre with Eoglaiid. (Silting 

of May fo, 180J ) 
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ought to give luay If perfect liberty of the press was a 
right in England, it was a public right of civilised nations 
and a strict obligation for governments to hinder, repress, 
and punish all attacks that might be made by this means 
upon the rights, the interests, and the honour of foreign 
governments This maxim of the law of nations had never 
been violated without leading the way to the most violent 
dissensions ’ Otto then enumerated his grievances against 
libellers and refugees of every kind, without however charg- 
ing the latter with any other facts than ‘ their meetings, their 
conspiracies, and their odious plots/ vague accusations, 
which have never been admitted by a government that has 
any respect for its dignity He recalled an article in the 
treaty of Amiens, which stipulated that neither of the two 
nations should give any protection to those who were injunng 
the other , he appealed to the Alien Act that had fallen 
into disuse , he then concluded by summing up the demands 
of the First Consul in the six following points ist. The 
employment of effectual means for suppressing seditious 
pubhcations, newspapers, and other -wntings pubhshed m 
England, 2d, the expulsion of the refugees from Jersey, 
3d, the expulsion of the former Bishops of Arras, of Saint 
Pol-de-Ldon, and of all those who followed their example , 
4th, the deportation to Canada of Georges and his adherents , 
5th, the banishment of all the princes of the House of 
Bourbon , 6th, the expulsion of all the French emigrants 
who dared to wear the orders and decorations of the ancient 
Government of France 

On reading the list of these strange requirements, ad- 
dressed to a proud nation which had scarcely laid do^vn the 
sword after ten years of war, one asks what Bonaparte would 
have added to them if, instead of bemg minister of free 
England, Addington had only been a simple delegate of 
the high consular pohce This alarming persistence of the 
French Government greatly embarrassed him, and it is not 
unhkely that personally he would have been very glad to 
satisfy their demands , but his power did not permit of this 
The Addington Ministry, constantly weakened by the com- 
bined attacks of the extreme Tories and the most influential 
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of the \Vhfgs, only kept oScc by the pertid protection of 
the long and by the disdainful abstention of PitL They 
would hare fallen the moment they showed any sign of 
m a kin g the concessions that were demanded of thcm. 
Addington therefore persevered m trying to convince the 
Fiat Consul that the attacks of which Bonaparte complained 
were inseparable fiom the liberty of the press, and the 
Government had no pwwer to stop thenn But men who 
committed offences by means of the pres* were like all other 
offenders answerable before the tnbcnals, and he could 
bnng an action against them as any pnratc mdividual did. 
MoreoTcr the violence of the English papera was at least 
equalled by that of the French papers, and of the Monitatr 
Every one knew that the Momintr was an oflBoal paper 
Yet Hij Majesty had always considered it beneath his 
dignity to make any complamt on this subject ^ The only 
paper in England that had an official character was the 
lendffn GautU and it could not be charged with a similar 
offence. W^th regard to the other claims of the French 
Government, he promised to satisfy them as far as the 
refugees m Jersey were concerned, who were m £ict re 
moved, but he positively refused to act in the same way 
towards the pnnccs of the House of Bourbon, or to the 
emigrants who wore their decorations. 

Lord Hawkesbury’s assertion relative to the MoniNar 
was m every pxnnt correct Almost every mommg this 
paper contamed articles against England, which were not 
less violent and acnmoniocs thin those of Peltier but 
what the British Minister did not know was, that these 
articles were almost always suggested by the Plrst Consul, 
and were sometimes of hi* own wntmg. They were full of 
suspiaons ofontrigeous accusations against the Government 
and of msult to the nation. What resnlt be wrote one 
day, ’ ran the English Government expect to obtam by 
fomenting the trouble* of the Church, by welcoming and 
throwing back upon oar temtory the brigands of the CAtes- 
du Nord and of Morbihan, covered with the blood of the 
nchest and most influential landownea of our unfortunate 
^ Despoich of Lord IlawLolKuy to Mmy Aug«rt *8. 
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departments? Does not this slum that the Fiench Govern- 
ment IS now 1)101 e fii mly established than the English Govern- 
ment ? Do they think it would be difficult for the French 
Government to retaliate ? What would be the effect of this 
exchange of abuse, of this protection and eiicoui agement given 
to assassins Another day he said, speaking of the elec- 
tions ‘Jean Jacques wrote that the English are only free 
once in seven years, when they choose their representatives 
for Parliament He had only seen this liberty, like many 
other things, through the prism of his imagination If he 
could have witnessed this great act of hberty, he would 
have seen nothing but corruption, licence and drunkenness 

In order to give an appearance of probability to these 
assertions, the Momteui published letters from London, 
supposed to be written by Enghsh, full of the grossest 
slanders on the British nation ‘ Nothing equals the excesses 
of our elections More than forty persons have been killed 
on this occasion in different parts of the kingdom Our 
elections resemble saturnalia — bloody satumaha. He 

who has most money is sure of the most votes,’ etc.® The 
same paper contained a senes of articles on the English 
Government, to show that it was only based upon corrup- 
tion ^ It examined the budget to prove that they were on 
the verge of rum and bankruptcy ‘What a difference,’ 
exclaimed the wnter, in conclusion, ‘ between a people who 
make conquests from a love of glory ^ and a nation of shop- 
keepers turned filibusters ’ 

Bonaparte had organised a special press charged with 
insulting England and abusing its Government He em- 
ployed in this work the miserable Barrhre, who had 
descended to the office of police spy and paid slanderer, 
and Fi^vde, who sent him articles from England for the 
Meiaire, independently of the empty, vague, and point- 
less, though sometimes witty letters, that have since been 
printed He also engaged misguided and eccentric men, 
like Montlosier, others capable of anything, such as Mdh^e 

^ Jlfontleur of August S 2 of July 2^ 

® Momteur of July 30 

Momteur of the ist of September (extract from the Me) cure) 
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or Beanvoism, whom he sent to England to wnte libels 
and at the same time to send secret reports upon the 
emigrants and even renegades like that Goldsmith who, 
having fled to France after a judicial condemnation, was 
editing the Argus m English and for the take of money 
was showering outrage and infiuny npon his native country 
But this retahabon did not satisfy the First Consul it did 
not lessen his imtotion, for the articles were not read and 
the public, who eagerly caught at anything that attacked 
bis power gave no attention to these bought retorts. There 
was one comer in Europe, and only one, where his acts and 
his character could be freely cntiased, where people could 
tell him the truth — a thing a thousand times more insuffer 
able than abuse to him, the man before whom iJu Unwerst 
was sUent according to the expression of Fontanes* pam- 
phlet he saw that this was the only spot in the world r^ere 
men still dared to defy him, and he conld not take his eyes 
from iL He would have been glad to annihilate iL If wc 
want to form an idea of his exasperation, we have only to 
remember the fit of anger into which the attacks of the 
Pans papers threw him at the tune of Dumolard i interro- 
gation on the subject of the occupation of Venice In 1797 
And Knee then how many battles had he gamed, how many 
giant stnde* had he taken not only towards snpreme power 
but toward* domination over all Europe 1 He considered 
tlmf he was just on the eve of becoming master of the Con 
tment be thought he had only to extend his hand m order 
to seixc the sceptre of the old Western Empuc and all his 
plans, that bad been so well laid to brmg about this result, 
were to be discussed analysed, and brought to light, by on 
active and vigilant press that penetrated everywhere. His 
mean conduct towards weak nahon^ his hypocntical usurpa 
tions covered by the hes of the Mamitur his vrolence 
towards Holland, Italy Switieiland, Spain, his cunningly 
laid snares, all the surprises, m abort, that he had already 
effected and those that he was meditating for the future, 
were to be mccasantfy denounced, unmasked, and com 
mented upon, by a thousand mexorable witnesses whose 
eyes, penetrating deeper than those of the Governments 
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that had fallen, ^^cre constanil) fixed upon him, and whose 
\oiccs would be ihc heller heard now lhal ihcy were no 
longer drowned b) Ihe noise of arms II musl be acknow- 
ledged lhal m cxccralmg ihc English press he jicldcd nol 
onl> lo Ihc oulbursts of his ungo^crnablc pride, bul lo a 
logical neccssil) , he was only consislcnl with his principles 
The polic) llnl Bonaparte had followed since his clc\ation 
lo the Consulate was incompatible with the cMstcncc of a 
free press, not onl) in France but in Europe Suppose 
writers had exposed daj b} da), c\cn without passing any 
judgment on them, the acts of his intervention m these 
different countries, nothing of what he had done would have 
been possible In order to keep the conquests he had thus 
acquired, or lo carr) out those he was preparing, one thing 
was indispensable to him — silence 

Silence was ncccssarj for him, and as soon as he w’as 
convinced that he could not impose it on England by in- 
timidation, he returned lo his first idea of going to war 
He had not probably decided on the precise time, he was 
engaged in se\cral enterprises that forbade him at any 
price to break peace suddenly , but from the time of the 
failure of Otto’s propositions, the design of recommencing 
hostilities is patent, and while he challenged his adversary, 
he was taking his precautions in expectation of the rupture 
As early as the 26th of July the Momtein announced that 
the First Consul had ne\er had any intention of concluding 
a treaty of commerce with England , this was only a revenge 
for Otto’s previous deceptions The last refusals of Lord 
Hawkesbury were no sooner made (the end of August 1802), 
than he issued the decree which definitely united Piedmont 
and the island of Elba to France (the beginning of Septem- 
ber), and he so thinly disguised the consequences of this 
measure, that though he pretended ‘ that the Pow^ers took 
no interest in it,’ he wTote to M de Saint Marsan ‘ that he 
w'ould go to w'ar if it w’ere necessary to secure their posses- 
sion ’ He immediately hastened firmly to establish his 
domination by means of mihtary colonies (September i7)j 
an idea borrowed from the Romans, and one that rendered 
the conquest more odious, by assigning a portion of the 
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tcmtory to the foreigners who Iiad been planted by force 
in the midst of the vanquished populationi. Bat it was 
not enough to confiscate the country and to annex the 
people, It TTOj necessary that Europe should be convmced 
that the inhabitants were enchanted with this change of 
fortune and the means that he employed to spread this 
opinion must not be passed over m silence. He had him* 
self sent for the deputies of the island of Elba, to whom he 
had confided the mission of coming to thank him for having 
■cixed their country These poor souls had just amved m 
Pans, m no small embarrassment about their office The 
deputies from the island of Elba, he wrote on this occasion, 
will be presented to the Munster of IVar who win mrrte 
them to dinner wiU present them to the mmistcn, the 
generals, etc. Hu Mimiifr of If'ar mUI ordtr ihm thousand 
frana to Ar gtven to eaoh cf thtm — he will mform them that 
at tbeir presentation on the 15th (to the Consul) they must 
make a short speech tn which they wtU express the pleasure 
fe/t by the inkabitasits of the island cf Elba at bang untied to 
Frana ^ 

The First Consul could not possibly be ignorant of the 
deep dissatisfaction that this union of the island of Elba 
and of Piedmont would produce m Engiand, The English 
negotiators had often expressed their views on the subject 
but knowing the strong desire of the British Government to 
keep peace, he had only regarded this dangerous legalisation 
of a state of things already existing, but not been sanctioned 
by law as an additional means of mtimidatmg them by 
unexpectedly conjurmg up the phantom of war The stroke 
was venturesome, for it was confounding the Addington 
ministry with the English people themselves, who were far 
prouder and more susceptible. In addition to this mdircct 
menace which seemed to mnmatc to England that she had 
henceforth nothing to do with the oSsutb of the Continent, 
Bonaparte commenced *€0101 preparations that still more 
plainly announced his mtenboos. He inundated England 
with a host of agents of every kmd, engmeers, statistiaans, 
pubhcists, who under the title of commercial agents, and 
1 Booapartc to Bcrthler iSox 
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under the pretext of preparing the basis of a treaty that he 
had already declared he would not conclude, inspected 
localities, made estimates of their resources, visited Ireland, 
sowed the seeds of an insurrection that was soon to break 
out under the orders of Robert Emmet and Thomas Russel ; 
examined the coasts, marked the best places for a landing, 
took the plans of fortifications, sounded the seaports, and 
discovered by what wind ships of war could enter them , 
and when later the English Cabinet seized and published 
the instructions addressed by Talleyrand to Fauvelet, one 
of these agents, the Consular Government persisted m 
maintaining m the face of Europe ‘ that they were purely 
of a commercial character, and had been customary from 
the time of Colbert’ It was in the same spirit of insincerity 
that he tried to explain Sebastiani’s mission to the Levant, 
a mission not less significant, and which also dates from the 
month of September This ne^\ kind of commercial agent 
had orders to start for Tripoli, where he was to conciliate 
the Bey, then to visit Egypt and afterwards Syria At 
Alexandria he was ‘ to take note of all that was in the port, 
of the English and Turkish ships of war, of their forces, of 
the state of the fortifications and of the towers ’ From 
thence he was to proceed to Cairo, see the principal Sheikhs, 

‘ observe the state of the surrounding fortifications and of 
those of the citadel of Cairo , to explain to every one that 
Bonaparte loved the people of Egypt, that he desired their 
happiness, that he often spoke of them , in all this he was 
to take care not to compromise himself He was to offer 
Bonaparte’s mediation betn’een the Pacha and the Beys ’ 
Sebastian! was to continue this commercial journey by going 
on to Jaffa, ‘to examine the state of its walls, as well as 
those of Gaza and Jerusalem He was to visit Djezzar at 
Saint Jean-d’Acre, inspect the fortifications he was erect- 
ing,’ etc.^ 

If such instructions, together with those given to our 
agents in Ireland, the language held by the French Govern- 
ment m their despatches and m the Moniteur, their recent 
steps with regard to the English press, their conduct with 
^ Bonaparte to Sebastiani, Septembei 5, 1802 
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reapect to Piedmont, do not indicate a retolation to re- 
commence war we moat renoonce the most legitimate and 
the most universally axxepted historical mdnctioni. And 
if m ossmiLing so threatening on attitude Bonaparte had m 
Tiew the maintenance of peace, we arc bound to deny that 
he possessed any political intelligence. He wished for a 
rupture he was preparing for it , but he thonght he could 
reserve to himself the choice of the moment, he reckoned 
upon the terror that he inspired to remain master of the 
situation, and to keep back or let loose the tempest as he 
pleased- One circumstance powerfully contributed to this 
illusion, In the same way as it had enabled him to cany out 
his audacious determination with regard to Piedmont this 
was the incredible state of dependence in which he held 
the Continental powers at this time by means of the settle 
ment of the Germanic mdemniUei- 

rhe treaty of Luntfville, which gave us the Rhenish 
Provinces and withdrew Tuscany from the House of Austria 
to give it to the House of Booibon, had stipulated that the 
pnnccs dispossessed of their dominions by these different 
cessions of tantory should be mderanificd m Germany by 
secularising the ecclesiastical principalities. It was easy to 
effect such a change, for these ecclesiastical sovereignties 
bemg elective, and several of the holders having died during 
the interval, they had only to refrain from naming a sue 
ccssor m order to render the mdemnitiei available. It was 
of the greatest and most vital importance for Germany and 
for the pnncoi also that thin settlement should be made 
among themselves instead of recourse being had to foreign 
mtcrvcntion- But the inordinate cupidity of Prussia and 
of Austria, impatient to seize the best part of the spoQs, 
the distress of the princes of the second and third order 
who were certam of seeing themselves saenheed to the 
greed of these two Powers, and the stupidity which this 
avance had produced In the minds of the German courts, 
had speexiily rendered mediation necessary and by a last 
stroke of penetration they had unanimously cast their eyes 
upon Bonaparte, to confide to him this disinterested task 
Austria alone, better counselled by an eiqieriencc that 
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had cost her dear, would have preferred the mediation of 
Russia. Bonaparte had eagerly seized this occasion of 
devoting himself to the affairs of Germany In order to 
increase the confidence of the princes, he asked Alexander’s 
assistance m the work, and the Emperor, whose vamty was 
flattered by the step, thus became interested m maintaining 
our policy The youth and inexpenence of this sovereign, 
moreover, prevented him from claiming a preponderating 
influence in a work of this kind Being henceforth able to 
impose his authonty, thanks to this powerful aid and to 
the complicity of Prussia, to whom he had decided to give 
the lion’s share, the First Consul had succeeded with mar- 
vellous skill m increasing discord, in embittering hatreds, 
m envenoming grievances, and m exciting ambition and 
cupidity, while he incessantly talked of his disinterested- 
ness, of his zeal for the greatness and prosperity of Ger- 
many, and of his sincere wishes for peace and concord 
His conciliatory intentions had been crowned with such 
success that towards the middle of the month of August 
1802, in the midst of peace, at the very commence- 
ment of the discussions of the Germanic Body, which 
met in a diet at Ratisbon, exasperated Austria had half 
drawn the sword from the scabbard and occupied Passau 
by force 

The unsettled and troubled state of Europe, the rivalry 
of Prussia and Austria, the nullification of Germany, the 
grateful deference of Russia, the complete isolation of Eng- 
land — the natural consequence of all these facts had per- 
mitted the First Consul to accomplish the definite annexa- 
tion of Piedmont without encountering the protestations 
that such an act would have raised at any other time 
The success which had attended this transformation, the 
perfect indifference of the Germanic powers who were ex- 
clusively engaged in fighting over the spoils of the secu- 
larised principalities, made him resolve to take advantage 
of this fortunate circumstance in order to carry out his 
plans ^Ylth regard to Switzerland 

After the downfall of the admimstration of Aloys Reding 
(April 27, 1802), a downfall chiefly occasioned by the 
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disloyal muncEUvres of oar char^-4'affmrts Venuoac,^ this 
unhappy country whose natural dissensions were systemati- 
cally fomented by our agents, through the immense influ- 
ence that the presence of our army of occupatian gave 
them had become a prey to the most painfhl discords. 
The Landamman Dolder whose triumph Bonaparte 
temporanly wished for, not from preference for his policy 
but Bimply to produce a fresh convulsiou m Switzerland, 
had a minonty m the nation. He was incapable of mnm 
taming his power a single mstant by his own strength, and 
even with our support could scarify hold it agamst his 
edversanes. He was no sooner m power than this support 
was withdrawn as it had been withdrawn from all his pre 
dccetsors before him but this time, a truly exlraordinary 
thing, It was announced (end of July i8oa) that the French 
troops were going to evacuate Switzerland. ^Vhat had 
token place then? Nothing All the preterti that had 
been adduced m Justification of our occupation had more 
force, more rcahty and more probabflity thM ever Switzer 
land was more divided than before, and instead of bang 
disarmed, Dolder s adversane* were openly eiating a nsing 
of the small cantons against him. A determination so 
sudden, so unexpected, and so opposed to the precedents 
of Consular piohcy onght to have warned the Swiss patriot! 
of a plot against their country The Firit Consul wanted 
m fact, before he struck the deemve blow to be able to lay 
that he had done everything to satiify and pacify Switzer 
land. How could this be doubted ? He had gone so fiir 
as to withdraw his troops I What more striking proof of 
his gtxKJ intentions could be required? He hastened to 
inform all Europe of this act of moderation. But what 
he did not explmn in his notes was that he withdrew just 
when the fkctioni were most eiated agamst each other 
thanks to the oil he had thrown mto the flames in order to 
citingmsh the fire, and that he left power m the hands of 
a party mcapable of maintaining it, though they were strong 
enough to create obstacles for their advenarics. It was 
^ Z kisi*irt d* h CmJWrwtim adsM bj Jean de UuUef cootaina 
tbo cleaml eridoica of thii Std (voL xrlL ) 
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easy to foresee the result As soon as our troops \\erc 
wthdrawn, the Landamman Dolder was drucn from Ikrnc, 
where Mulhnen was installed in his place , he fled to l^au- 
sanne, and Switzerland had two go\crnmcnts instead of 
one It was henceforth manifest that Switzerland could 
not be go\erned without us 

These events took place in September 1S02, in the 
same month that witnessed the transformation of Piedmont 
into si\ French departments Two months had scarcely 
elapsed since our troops had received orders to eiacuatc 
Switzerland As soon as the foreseen c\ents had taken 
place, the First Consul sent word to M de Mulhnen, who 
had come m all haste to consult him, ‘ that his presence in 
Pans was useless, that the mediation of France must be 
accepted, that if he w'ere forced to it Ney would enter 
Switzerland with thirty thousand men, and that ;;/ Htat case 
tt ii.m all ovc} with Sii'iize?la/id , that in short it was time 
to put an end to this state of affairs, and that he saw no 
middle term between a Swiss government fnendly to France 
and no Switzerland at all ’ ^ 

A few days after he addressed to the Swiss peojile 
themselves a proclamation, in which he expressed his will- 
ingness to save them by means of mediation ‘ It is true,’ 
he said, ‘ that I had resolved to abstain from intermeddling 
at all m your affairs, but I cannot and ought not 
to remain insensible to the calamities to which you are a 
prey , I recall my resolution.’ He then ordered a general 
dispersion of all armed assemblages, a convocation of the 
Senate at Berne, a meeting at Pans under the title of con- 
sultative assembly of the deputies of the Senate and all the 
citizens who had held public offices under the central 
Government during the last three years then he added 

‘ Inhabitants of Helvetia, let your hopes revive ' Your 
country is on the bnnk of a precipice, it will now be saved 
There is not a single man of sense who does not 
perceive that the mediation I undertake is a blessing of 
Providence , it is time that you recognise, in short, 
that if the patriotism and union of your ancestors founded 
^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, September 23, 1802 
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your Republic, the bad spirit of jrour fiicboM will mfallibly 
cause Its mm. ^ This is almost word for word the same 
speech that he made to the Spanish m 1808 when after 
still more odious machmatloiis he mvaded their temtoiy 
Spaniards, your notion was ejqHnng I saw your calamities, 
I nm going to heal them I wish to earn an eternal 
title to your love and gratitude. Spomarda, be full 
of hopie ond confidence, remember what your fathers were. * 
We see that the policy varied httle m both cases it was 
the same violence and the same hypocrisy but the Swiss 
m i8oa had not unfortunately the same means of rcsiit 
ance as the Spanish m 1808. 

Ncy was on the frontier with thirty thousand men. The 
Swiss did not offer a prompt submission he therefore 
received orders to mvnde the temtoiy of the Confederation, 
concentrating his troops and operatmg by masses m such a 
way as to crush rapidly all opposition to his advance. He 
was, moreover to draw up a proclamation in which he 
was to take care to mention that both the small cantons 
and the Senate had asked the mediation of the First Consul, 
wbo, touched by the calaimties to which they were a prey 
had yielded to ikt soltataUons iho Svnss pooplt? This 
was a very important fimt to state, but it was easier to 
make the assertion thsn to get Europe to believe it. Bona 
parte had not thought of using this decisive argument In 
his own manifesta The Swiss little suspected themselves 
of a taste for foreign mtervention, although a small mmonty 
of paid men and misgmded democrats had m fact called 
this scourge njxm their country but who should dare to 
doubt the sincenty of a declaration supported by thirty 
thousand bayonets ? They did however pirotest, and ap- 
p)ealed to the Powers in the name of European equilibnum, 
and of the old principle of Helvetic neutrality that had 
been guaranteed by so many treaties. But, as Bonapiartc 
had foreseen, Prussia and Austria occupied with disputing 
at Ratisbon the shreds of German temtoiy that he hod 

' ProdiUMtlon of Sqrtom'ber 30, 180s. 

• ProdamAtlon of Mijr S5 180S, 

* BoDJiparto to Bertldcr October 15 i 8 os* 
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abandoned to their cupidity did not breathe a word, and 
Alexander, flattered by being associated with a hero as the 
second arbiter of Europe, silenced M de Markoff, who 
understood much better than his master the emptiness 
and the danger of this derisive honour England alone 
remonstrated, although she was infinitely less interested m 
the question than the Continental Powers, whose security 
essentially depended upon the maintenance of Swiss neu- 
trality A note from Lord Hawkesbury, of the loth of 
October,’ was communicated to the French Government 
by M Merry The English Cabinet reminded them that 
the principle of Swiss neutrality was bound up with the 
peace and equilibrium of the European Powers, that the 
treaty of Lundville, signed the preceding year, had formally 
recognised and guaranteed it , in spite of all that had taken 
place, they would not yet believe m the enslaxement of an 
independent nation 

In reply to this note, extremely moderate m form, but 
firmer m tone than any previous communication from the 
Addington Cabinet, the First Consul instructed Talleyrand 
to send Otto a declaration couched m language which 
shows how suie he already felt of his ascendency over 
Europe, and what use he intended to make of it ^ An 
English agent, Mr Moore, having said m order to encourage 
the Swiss in their resistance that England would not permit 
the independence of their country to be sacrificed, Otto 
had orders to declare that if the Britanmc Ministry had 
recourse to any notices or pubhcations from which it might 
be said that t|ie First Consul had not done such and such 
a thing because he had been hindered, he would tmme- 
dtately do it , that as for Switzerland, whatever might be 
said or might not be said, his resolution was irrevocable , 
Otto was never to speak of war, nor suffer any one to speak 

^ Papers laid before both Houses 

2 Dated October 23 This note, like many others, has been 
omitted m the collection of papers communicated to the Legislative 
Body by Bonaparte It has also been suppressed in the Correspond^ 
atue, by virtue of the singular system of the editors upon the nghts 
and duty of history It was M Thiers, we believe, who first made it 
known to the pubhc 
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of ft to him. With what war moreover ihoold we be 
threatened ? Mantime war ? Our commerce waa a prey 
of very little value. Our ports would be blockaded, it la 
true, but England would be blockaded also for she would 
be shut out from all the coasts of Europe. We should 
make her live m a constant state of anxiety and fear of 
mvasioru She would no doubt seek allies in Europe If 
she were to gain them, the only result would be w< 
sfundd be farced to conquer Hurafe The First Consul was 
only thirty-three yean old he had as yei only conquered 
states of a second order I Who knows what Ume he would 
have reqmred to chan^ the face of Europe, and resusaiaie 
the Western Empire t 

This expression was the mcautious though true revela 
tion of thoughts that had for a long tune the mind of 
the First Consul If we examine it from a diplomatic pomt 
of view it was an act of folly for addressed not to weak 
and trembling nations, but to a strong and proud Power 
It was equivalent to immediate war and he did not wish 
for eo prompt a rupture if we regard it as a premature 
declaration of his future projects, it displayed a min d 
strangely mtoxicatcd with the sentiment of its own strength, 
and one that exaggerated its power beyond all bounds. He 
had, It is true, at his service^ two marycDoiu talismans, 
one was an mcomparable military gemus, seconded by a 
nation of soldiers, to whom he had succeeded m communi- 
cating the fcTcr that devoured him the other was the 
marked fescmation that the prmaplcs of our Revolution 
stiU exercised over nations. The Revolution no longer 
brought them liberty — tiity had already recognised this 
but It brought them certain crvil ameliorations, and it 
destroyed privileges that hod become odious. Hence the 
facflity with which Bonaparte had been able to orerthrow 
governments that had for the most part only an artificial 
custence. Even m Switzerland oux occupati^ had mixed 
incontestable benefits with the evils of eveiy kind that 
accompamed it it had swept away certain abuses, as for 
example the domination of some cantons over others. But 
It was a singular illuiion on his pert to unaginc that he 
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would find il ns cnsj lo 'subjugnie n.nlions as to o\crlhrow 
go\onnnonls dial Ind no rooti- \\ lion once tlio gnc\nnccs 
ol the suhtocts agnnisi ilioir qo\crnmcnts had been redressed 
and abuses reformed, the lienefils of the interference dis- 
appeared and onlj the mjurj was seen, foreign domination 
remained with all the mnomiin that it engenders, and it 
was then onl\ that the real difiieult) began, that is to saj, 
the siruL'de, no longer with decajed and discredited 
go\crnments. but with the people themsches It was eas) 
to foresee this mewitable struggle, and if Honaiiarte had 
forc'-een it, he would ne\cr ha\e talked of conquering 
Europe , he would ne\er ha\e been so completelj the dupe 
of aiipearances as to behe\c that he could do in ten )ears 
what the Romans had found so much dillicult) in accom- 
plishing in scM.ral centuries among the jieople of the ancient 
world, between whom there existed neither bonds nor soh- 
darit) It is a humiliating thing for human nature that 
this famous conception, which was to lead to so much rum 
and so man> disasters, was at bottom nothing but a 
somnambulist’s dream 

Otto, who was a man of sense, was greatly embarrassed 
on rcccning such a note , he ptreeued at once its dangerous 
consequences, and took upon himself the responsibility of 
not communicating it to the English Go\ernment, he onlj 
ga\c them a modified abridgment of its contents But 
the British Cabinet ncacrthelcss clcarl) saw that they were 
resohed in Pans to pay no heed to its representations, 
and consequently began to foresee the jiossibihty of a 
rupture 

I^rd Hawkesbury summed up his reply to Otto m this 
maxim ‘The state of the continent at the time of the 
treaty of Amiens , nothing but that slata’ To avhich 
Bonaparte rejoined that nothing had been changed since 
that epoch, sincere were then, as now', occupying Switzer- 
land and Piedmont By refusing to recognise the Italian 
Republic and the Helvetic Republic, England had lost all 
right to intermeddle in their affairs Moreover, she had 
herself made fresh acquisitions in India, w'hich completely 
deprived her of all right to complain, and under no circum- 
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Btances should we suffer her to interfere m fiiyour of 
Swi tier land.' 

Nothing was in fact changed, accpt diat we had 
rendered a state of affans definite that had been supposed 
to be temporary The deputies of the Helvetic Repubhc, 
elected under the protection of our army that is to say 
chosen and nominated by the First Consul,* arrived m 
Pans at the beginning of the month of December m order 
to bring to their legislator the light of their counsel, 

Bonaparte had long before fixed his plans with regard 
to their country Not bemg able to dream of repeating 
the worn-out comedy of the CcnsuUe of Lyons, he had 
resolved annply to ann ul Switzerland as an mdependent 
State. Perfectly mdifferent to the two opmiona which 
divided the Swiss patriots, it waa easy for him to display as 
he said, strict impartiality m their quarrels. Provided that 
Switzerland was dependent and subjected to France, he 
cared httle about the rest But this anxiety alone naturally 
made him lean to the side of the federali^ according to 
the old maxim of dividing and governing. He saw the 
Swiss deputies, and tried to please them he received them 
with an afiabihty which struck: them so much the more, as 
they had arrived troubled and mtirmdated by the misfor 
tunes that had befiUlen therr country and conferred with 
them for several hours on the changes to be made in their 
institutionB. In thm speech, in which he astonished them 
by the knowledge he possessed of their affairs, by the flow 
and impetuosity of his ideas, and atiU more by the ease 
with which he caught at and refuted those of others, be 
endeavoured chiefly to prove to them that the geography 
history and cn stoma of their country imperatively imposed 
on them a d ive r sity of govemmenta. Each canton should 
have Its particular constitution, and be governed os it 
pleased as for the central government, the recent discords 
had shown that it was requisite to reduce it to the minimum, 
if not to suppress it altogether * 

1 Boiapaite to TElleynuJjd, Noramber 4, I Sox. 

* Jean de MuUer : Huinrt it la t. itD. 

* Alkxjitian of December I r i8ox 
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Such was the kind of modification that he introduced 
into the Helvetic constitution, with the aid of these patri- 
cians on whom he had lavished so much abuse as long as 
he had had to complain of their mdocility He made 
them understand that resistance was useless, that if they 
would make the necessary concessions he was willing to 
share the power with them , and most of them accepted his 
proposal They surrendered to him their superannuated 
principles of suzerainty and seigniory , they gave him more- 
over the upper hand in the affairs of the central government, 
which was henceforth too weak to contest anything, on the 
other hand, he left them all influence in the cantons It 
was, except these restrictions, a re-establishment pure and 
simple of the ancient constitution of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion The Valais, cut in two by our mihtary road of the 
Simplon, was not united to France , they wished this to be 
a permanent testimony of our respect for principles, and it 
was raised to the dignity of an independent Republic It 
was generally expected m Europe that Bonaparte would at 
the last moment assume the presidency of the Confedera- 
tion, he did nothing of the sort He selected for this 
honour the citizen Louis D’Afiry, who had been in the 
service of France before the loth of August This fresh 
homage rendered to the independence of Switzerland was 
to close the mouths of those who had declared it com- 
promised. We ought however to add that on February 
21, 1803, at the time of D’Affry’s entrance into office, the 
Grand Juge Regnier received orders to pay him the sum of 
3 1,000 francs ‘ This sum,’ wrote Bonaparte, ‘ is to be taken 
from the secret funds of the police The same day he wrote 
to D’Affry — ‘ I have given orders for the sum you demand 
to be paid over to you I have also commanded that the 
pension you formerly received of 1000 francs should be 
restored to you. I shall take every opportunity of being 
agreeable to you ’ Such letters are revelations with regard 
to the independence of the new confederation With the 
delegates themselves, moreover, Bonaparte was perfectly 

^ Bonaparte to the Citizen Regnier, February 21, 1803 Com- 
spondaiue 
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open be plainly told them that be should r emain master 
of their countiy because it suited his policy It is recog 
msed by Europe, he said, that Italy Holland, and Switicr 
land, ore at the disposition of France. ^ He went too far 
in attnbutrag such sentiments to Europe. In the last 
interview he concluded as usual by showiag the point of 
the sword ns his last argument I will never suber any 
other influence than my own in Switzerland, nvrr tt to cost 
me a hundred thousand men ! * The estimate was in reality 
modest it was nearly two milhons of men that this media 
tion was to cost us I 

The English Parliament had opened on the i6th of 
November 1802 before all these acts had been accom 
phsbed but plain indications of them existed Switzerland 
bemg covered with our troops, and Bonaparte having 
declared that he would not tufler England to meddle m 
the a flan- Addington was not yet wilJmg to renounce aH 
hopes of prcservmg peace, but he saw that m fpxte of 
himself be was bemg drawn mto war and the speech from 
the throne clearly betrayed this anucty The ting 
diatmctly declared that, notwithstanding his pacific disposi- 
tions, he could not remain mdiflerent to the pohey of 
state*, whose interests had alwRjt been connected with 
those of England for this reason therefore he could not 
be regardless of changes that were taking place m their 
relative condition and strength. He consequently an 
nounced the necessity of adopting measures of *e<^ty 
even in the mtcresta of peace. Thi* language, although 
firm m its moderation, was £«■ firom responding to the 
feelings of animosity and violence cipcncnccd by the whole 
nation, who felt the challenge and were beginning to impart 
to the debate the concentrated but strong deep^ and 
persistent passion of the English character In the House 
of Lords, Ae man who was at that time the nght hand and 
the glonous buckler of England, Nelson, was the first to 
speak, as the one who had acquired the most nght to take 
np the gauntlet He spoke with that simple digmty that 
so well become* the man of action, and confined himself 
> ConfAenca of Jwnuury 29 » ‘I* Mnlkr 
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to e\po‘5ing in n short and energetic spcccli llie necessity 
of supporting the allies of I^ngland, and the duty of main- 
taining the national honour intact ‘ I am a man of peace,’ 
he ‘^aid, * and I ln\e a horror of the miseries of war, but 
our honour is the most \aluablo of our interests, it is to 
this tint we owe the rc'^pcct of the continent, and it would 
be purchasing peace too dear!) to sacrifice one jot of 
England’s honour’' \11 the former adrersarics of the 
\ddmgion Cabinet, in the two Houses rose after him to 
triumifir o\er the embarm'^'iment of the mimsirj, and to 
overwhelm it with its discomfiture How long had it lasted 
then this jicacc of which thej had been so proud, this 
peace signed m contempt of their foresight ? 'riicj now de- 
clared themsehes, after all their fine promises, that it was 
neecssarj’ to prepare afresh for war But upon what had 
tlicj founded their illusions? Had the ministers flattered 
themsebes that the First Consul was going to change m a 
day both his sjstem and his nature? Warnings had not 
been wanting Had tliej not seen him, even while the 
preliminaries of London and the treaty of ‘\micns were 
negotiating, establish himself in Holland, seu'c the Cisalpine 
Republic, betray Tuscany for hard cash, lay hands on 
Piedmont ? Had they bclicv cd that the union of Piedmont 
would not become definitive? But the ink was scarcely 
drj' with which the treaty was signed, the wa\' scarcely cold 
with which It was sealed," when Bonaparte hastened to 
accomplish what they had so patiently allowed him to 
commence, he seized Piedmont and the island of Elba, 
he thrust the Sw'iss under the yoke, he consolidated his 
dominion in Holland, he turned the old Germanic Con- 
federation upside down again quite recently he had con- 
fiscated the duchy of Parma, to dispose of it as he pleased 
Was there nothing in all this that threatened the independ- 
ence of England ? Would they w’ait till he had seized the 
whole of the continent before they began to act ? Bona- 
parte, exclaimed Shendan, has made a pact with the French , 
they consent to obey him only on condition that he makes 
them masters of the w'orld 

r Hansard’s Parliamentary History - Grenville’s speech 
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The natural conduainn of all these recnminatiOM ires 
that the ministry was incompetent^ and ought to retire to 
give place to the only man who could save England m the 
cnsiB this was Pitt Like all truly great charactcn, he 
appeared still greater in time of pubhc peril, so fatal to 
men of moderate capaaty , and all eyes were turned to the 
place where he was accustomed to nt But he hnd had 
the generosity to spare the tottering ministry the embarrass- 
ment of his presence. Addington and his friends bitterly 
expiated errors that were after all very excusable, for this 
desire to maintam peace was not a sentiment for which they 
needed to blush, and their upnghtneas and excellent mten 
pons could not be contested Lord Hawkesbory lord 
Pelham and Addington himself^ defended the Cabmet 
they endeavoured less to deny the grounds for these 
reproaches than to show the danger of a rupture m the 
isolated state of them country England could not make 
war for contmcntal a flairs if the continent itself refused to 
intermeddle, an observation that was true enough, and 
which referred to the useless efl'orta that their diplomacy 
and especially their agent Mr Moore, had made to mduce 
Austria and Russia to mterfere m &vour of Switterland 
they however admitted that, while peace was maintained, it 
was stiH necessary to be prepared for the ercntuality of a 
rupture that had become possible. 

Only one orator of influence defended peace it is true 
that this orator was worth a whole army it was Charles 
Fox. A generous and very enlightened m i n d, with an 
admirable variety of knowledge and abilities, of great 
cnlture, an elevated soul open to all noble impressions. 
Fox had from the commencement of the war between 
England and France defended the French Rcvolntion 
against the bhnd hatred of the Tory party Even during 
the Reign of Terror he bad persisted in vindicating this 
cause, though he deplored the excesses that polluted it he 
had remained steoxliistly faithful to it through all the itrange 
metamorphoses that it had passed through and now in 
spite of the contradiction given by events, in spite of the 
wammgs and the desertion of several of hii friends, who 
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like Sheridan had publicly acknowledged their error, he 
continued by the most singular of illusions to regard 
Bonaparte as the representative of the Revolution Quite 
recently, towards the end of July 1802, he had visited 
France, like many other distinguished Englishmen ^ The 
First Consul, who was so often ungracious to foreigners 
who were presented to him, — so much so, that he was once 
heard to ask Erskine this almost impertinent question, ‘ Are 
you a lawyer^ Mr Erskine?’ — had, however, paid great 
attention to the powerful chief of the "Whigs, he had 
displayed for him all the insinuating graces of his Italian 
nature. Fox had expenenced some disappointment in 
seeing the working of this pretended republican government, 
but he had kept it to himself, for it cost him too much to 
give up his illusions we have not a single letter from him 
relative to his visit to Pans He had caught a glimpse of 
Bonaparte’s deep hatred of England, of the want of dis- 
cernment in his judgment of that country , he had 
endeavoured m vain to convince him of his errors, real or 
affected, with regard to the supposed complicity of Pitt 
with the authors of the infernal machine, an absurd supposi- 
tion in the eyes of any one who had understood anything 
of the true character of that proud and stoical soul 

In spite of all these deceptions. Fox still persisted in 
pleading the cause of France, though he was much less 
lavish of his praise of the Consular Government He 
endeavoured to prove m his speech that all the changes 
complained of were the necessary consequence of those 
that had taken place during the negotiations, and that they 
had therefore lost all nght to oppose them No one, he 
added, saw with more regret than himself the aggrandise- 
ment of France, but these aggrandisements were for the 
most part anterior to the treaty of Amiens, and they were 
not of a nature to justify war He spoke with unusual 

^ M Thiers gives a very interesting account of Fox’s visit to Pans 
in 1801 The correspondence of Fox, as ivell as that of Lafayette, 
shows that he did not leave England till the end of July 1802 The 
Momiettr does not mention his presentation to the First Consul till the 
2d of September 1802 
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-warmth, bat dealt ptupoaely in gcncrahtiei, -which plainly 
ibowed his mtention to dude a dose and ngoroua ci 
omination of facts. This great orator moreover whose 
sympathetic nature and easy choiactcr had preserved all 
the phihinthropic fllosiona of the eighteenth century m an 
epoch so different though so near was ill calculated to be 
a leader because he knew so httle of human nature he 
was more a mnn of pleasure and imagmsUon than of 
action, he was neither steady nor consistent, and his fine 
abihties were rather hterary than pohticah Hia corre 
spondence is full of quotations from the poets of antiquity 
The sight of a beautiW work of art, the rcadmg of one of 
his favourite Greek authors, would make hun forget in an 
instant the debates that had most impassioaed him, whUit 
his great nval, working even when at rest, his mind absorbed 
by a single thought, his eyes incessantly fixed upon the 
vast theatre where the nations were fightmg, observing 
every scene, every movement, and every sign, -was with less 
brilliancy and less seduction, but with mfimtely more 
strength, the penoiufi cation of the pohhcal sjunt There 
-was m reality nothing more m Fox's arguments than the 
determination of an optumsm that became more and more 
difficult to snatBin, Was there, yes or no in Bonaparte s 
fast acts, an enterprise formed against the European 
naboni ? The -whole question lay thcrci and Fax, who 
disputed the fitet m the House, partially admitted it m his 
private correspondence. Perhaps, he -wrote to Charles 
Grey shortly after his speech, I shall go as far as you m 
thmldng the Swiss business a jusi cansi Jt^r war but on 
the other hand, I am sure you -will agree with me that in 
this instance it -would have been nothing but a base and 
hypocritical pretence, which would have imposed upon no 
one and that your nctoiy would terminate m our having 
Malta, or the Cape, or Cochin, or in anythmg rather than 
Swiss liberty and mdependcnce. ^ We see by this that he 
did not so much contest the fawfalness of the -war os the 
punty of the mtenUons of those who wished to make it 
1 Mrawdals and Corretpondoicti of Chtries Junes Fox, edited hj 
Lord John Riusell, toL GL 
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Fo\’s speech ^\ns ^c^) successful m the House, but it 
\\as not very faxourably rcceued by tlic public. lie vrotc 
to his nephe^\ about the same tune, that he was accused in 
I-ondon of being ‘an agent of the First Consul’^ This 
accusation, brought by the English public against a man 
who had for so long been a fa\ountc, shows to what a pitch 
the nation was excited Howe\er, whether it was that they 
were satisfied with the more dignified attitude of the Go\ern- 
ment, or that their anger was calmed by the echo that it 
had found in the two Houses, this emotion soon gave place 
to relatnc tranquilht) It was at this time, that is to say, 
towards the beginning of December 1802, that the ambas- 
sador of the First Consul, Andreossy, arrived in London, 
and that Lord Whitworth, the English ambassador, w’as 
receued at Pans Lord Whitworth was a great nobleman, 
rather stiff and cold in manner, but his diplomatic corre- 
spondence pro%es that he was a man of sound judgment, a 
sagacious mind, and perfect loyalty He had previously 
been ambassador to Russia, and this appeared a sufiicicnt 
reason to Bonaparte for implicating him in the assassination 
of Paul I The ease and promptitude, moreover, with which 
Bonaparte imputed the most atrocious acts to his adversaries 
IS a characteristic trait, and it is well to notice it here, 
because just at the time of which I speak, the trial of 
Colonel Despard for attempting to assassinate King George 
W’as going on in England, a crime similar in every respect 
to the one of w’hich the First Consul was very nearly the 
victim , and notwithstanding the strong presumption which 
indicated that the plot had ramifications in France,- not a 
single voice w'as raised to bring this grievance, whether true 
or false, against the French Government 

Although the hvo nations w'ere now placed face to face, 
arms shouldered, as it w’ere, in consequence of all that had 
been said and done on each side, the two ambassadors were 
received m London and at Pans with demonstrations of 

1 Memonals and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, edited by 
Lord John Russell, vol 111 Letter of Fox to Lord Holland, December 
19, 1802 

2 Annual Register for the year 1803 
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good win and courtesy There was on both aides through 
out the months of December and January a taat agreement 
not to broach irritating qaeationa. France did not apeak 
of the English press, nor of the eraaution of Malta, which 
was not yet effected on account of the condiponi put by 
Russia on her guarantee nor of the evacuation of Egypt, 
that had already been commenced but was not accomplnhefL 
On the other hand, England did not speak of Holland 
nor of Piedmont, nor of the island of Elba, nor of Parma, 
nor of Switzerland, whose fi^e was still held m suspense. 
Phey seemed to wi^ to shake off the thought of all these 
thin^ m order the better to enjoy the last rays of peace. 
The rirst Consul, who had good reasons for anbapating 
Its short duration, sent successive reinforcements to Samt 
Domingo, to replace the army of expedition that had been 
earned off by the yellow fever Fifteen thousand men had 
started dunng the months of November and December 
fifteen thousand more were very soon to follow them.^ He 
was a man who would rather squander ten arrmes m an 
enterprise than give up hit conquest At home he had 
never been more sure of his power The vote upon the 
Consulate for life bad struck his enemiea with stupor and 
dumbness. He had taken advantage of this Increase of 
power to get nd of Fouchtf, a useful man who had bad the 
weakncis to think himself necessary and who hod shown on 
some occasions more penetration than he had been asked 
for Despots dislike instruments that reason. Fouchtf 
lent him s elf , he never gave himself it was this especially 
that Bonaparte could not pardon. Rcederer who had 
become too exacting on the strength of hu servicei, was 
disgraced at the same time as well as Boumenne, who was 
accused of venality — a crime that had only become capital 
since Bonaparte had wished to get nd of him bis real 
offence was that he allowed it too often to be seen that he 
had been the former equal of his master m the Mflitaiy 
School, and his companion m the days of his youth and 
poverty The First Consol owed a great deal to these three 
1 i Ltclfft Norembo *7 1802 To Dfcri*, Fetraiy 
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indiMdinl':, but be w.t? nc\cr influenced b) '^onlnncnlal 
rcayon'v His old favounlcs were pcrfccll) aware of ibis 
In order to console tboinschcs the) bad only to glance at 
the speclacle ibal his fainilj prescnltd Josephine, lo 
whom he bad refused a religious marriage, nolwiibsianding 
her supphnlions, and who bad alread) strong reasons for 
fearing a di\orce, was Ining a life of anMctj and tears, 
Lucicn was at open war with bis broiber for baaing kejit 
his word lo the king of Spain , loseph complained bitterly 
lo bis friend Miot of the conduct of the First Consul ,• 
lasth, 1 ouis, reluciaml) married on the .jlli of January 
1S02, was lamenting bis uniuncl) adventure, wbicb be has 
himself related in these terms ‘ Never was a ceremony 
sadder' Never did a couple feel more sirongl) the pre- 
sentiment of all the horrors of a forced marriage ' 
During the term of this union, which was the misfortune of 
their lives, the husband and wife did not spend in all four 
months together 

Bonaparte was now in the prime of life, and his constitu- 
tion, which had alwajs been robust under a frail appearance, 
had at length, thanks to the skill of Corvisart, triumphed 
over a disorder that he had contracted in the siege of 
Toulon His faculties, instead of being crushed by the 
burden of a power so extensive, had found in it a stimulant 
that had doubled their strength and increased their activity 
to an alarming degree. 'Ibis absolute need of activity 
without pause and without respite, that haunted him day 
and night, that woke him with a start in the middle of his 
sleep, was henceforth the most striking trait of his nature, 
and became a danger for him from the character of pre- 
cipitation that It imparted to all his works, and by the 
multiplicity of adventures into which it drew' liim These 
were the symptoms of the mania of a man of genius, but it 
was a fierce and incurable mania, so much the more terrible 
that nothing could divert him from it , for Bonaparte had 
little taste for pleasure, even for intellectual pleasure This 

^ I^Umotres de Mto( de Mehlo 

- Doannents Insionqucs siir It gouvcntenteni d<. la Jlollaude, par 
Louts Bouapat te 
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individuals, but he was never influenced by sentimental 
reasons His old favourites were perfectly aware of this 
In order to console themselves they had only to glance at 
the spectacle that his family presented Josephine, to 
vhom he had refused a religious marriage, notwithstanding 
her supplications, and vho had already strong reasons for 
fearing a divorce, vas living a life of anxiety and tears, 
Lucien was at open war with his brother for having kept 
his word to the king of Spam , Joseph complained bitterly 
to his friend Miot of the conduct of the First Consul 
lastly, Louis, reluctantly married on the 4th of January 
1802, w'as lamenting his untimely adventure, which he has 
himself related m these terms ‘ Never w'as a ceremony 
sadder' Never did a couple feel more strongly the pre- 
sentiment of all the horrors of a forced marriage ' 
During the term of this union, which was the misfortune of 
their lives, the husband and wife did not spend m all four 
months together 

Bonaparte was now m the prime of life, and his constitu- 
tion, w'hich had always been robust under a frail appearance, 
had at length, thanks to the skill of Corvisart, triumphed 
ov'er a disorder that he had contracted m the siege of 
Toulon His faculties, instead of being crushed by the 
burden of a power so extensive, had found m it a stimulant 
that had doubled their strength and increased their activity 
to an alarming degree This absolute need of activity 
without pause and without respite, that haunted him day 
and night, that woke him with a start m the middle of his 
sleep, W'as henceforth the most striking trait of his nature, 
and became a danger for him from the character of pre- 
cipitation that It imparted to all his works, and by the 
multiplicity of adventures into which it drew him These 
were the symptoms of the mania of a man of genius, but it 
was a fierce and incurable mama, so much the more ternble 
that nothing could divert him from it , for Bonaparte had 
little taste for pleasure, even for intellectual pleasure This 

1 Mimoires de Miot de Mehto 

2 Doainwtts htslonqiies stir le gouvernement de la Hollaude, par 
Lotus Bonapat te 
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alanning dispoauon wbj fed by o prodigicms pover of wort, 
and by a rapidity of conception that no other min hia 
probably ever poKewed to the same eictent In addition 
to this, he was endowed with an extraordinary capacity for 
managing men, for roosing their passions, for inspiring in 
others sentunents that he did not eipenencc hmwlf Thu 
gift, which was a land of iascination, he owed m a great 
measure to a power of calculation and disscmblmg^ by which 
he alone was armed among a people the most inconsistent 
and the most thoughtless m the world, the most mcapable 
of carrying out a settled plan, and with all their acuteness 
the most easily deceived, not from a deficiency of penetra 
hon, but for want of consistency a people, moreover less 
capable of understanding a Bonaparte, beaiusc they did 
not discover in him any trace of the old national type, in 
which duphoty was always alhed to a certain nobleness 
and chivalrous generosity witness Henry IV^ who was so 
popular a hero in France. ETcrything was so foreign m 
hnn — his ongm, his way of looking at things and estmaating 
them, his character so difitrcnt from that of his contem 
poraries, who were all swayed by passions and general ideas 
that had no hold on hurL He has accordingly remained 
an m comprehensible emgma for the most of them. A 
generation issued from the eighteenth century could not 
undentand this contempdrary of Casar Borgia. Hence 
the fllnsions and the mistakes of which he was the object 
during his hfe hence the mconceivable erron of judgment 
that have been made about him smee his death. Men of 
great mteHigencc have spent twenty years of then lives m 
stndying this character without understanding more of its 
springs and motives than if they had to judge a Pharaoh of 
the twentieth dynasty We do not recognise him under 
the good-natured bcier^tu mask that they have placed over 
the Subtle and hard visage of steel The figure no doubt 
gams in morality by this disguise, but it loses mimeniely in 
an artistic point of view They thus cut away the originnl 
and profound side of his character, to grre place to a certam 
uunpid mediocnty that singularly dimiutshea its depraved 
grandeur and to say nothir^ of the claims of truth, to 
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often disregarded, there is something humiliating for free 
minds m this half \oluntary and eternal duper}' 

Ho\\e\er manellous ma) ha^e been the po^^ers of this 
amazing genius, it still m anted one thing, without which the 
most admirable faculties end in a disorderl}’ action that 
was moderation, the great regulator of human intelligence, 
that superior hannony which gnes a man self-command 
and enables him to go\ern himself, without which he can- 
not go\crn others, — moderation, the most divine gift that 
Hea\en has bestowed on mankind We ha\e already seen 
bj certain signs that this wonderful mind was ill balanced 
It had an irresistible tendency to be carried away beyond 
the bounds of what is true, reasonable, and possible He 
had now attained after repeated successes tlie most critical 
moment of his career, he had attained it with a dizzy 
rapidity, by stretching the springs till they broke, by doing 
violence to men and to things, by o\crriding his fortune, 
It was not, howe\er, too late to stop, to change, to be more 
moderate, to adopt a more sure and a more sensible policy 
The two paths were still open to him it lay in his power 
to choose between the one that oflered him a stable and 
smooth career and the other that drew' him towards the 
abyss in pursuit of an e\tra\ agant greatness , and this 
definite and irrevocable choice was about to depend on his 
conduct towards England 

Perhaps it is to a ^ ague sentiment of the gravity of this 
determination that we have to attribute the sort of formid- 
able silence that succeeded the threatening and irritating 
dialogue in w'hich Bonaparte was already engaged with 
British diplomacy However this may be, the truce W’as 
of short duration Towards the end of January 1803 
Talle}'rand, urged by the First Consul, again interrogated 
Lord Whitworth on the attacks of the English press, a 
complaint that assumed an aggressive character from the 
mere fact of his persistence Lord Whitworth contented 
himself with replying this time that the violence of these 
attacks was at least equalled by that of the French press , 
and as Talleyrand denied this fact w'lth the calm imperturb- 
able effrontery that distinguished him, the English diplo- 
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mattst aimrered, that he had only to open the first French 
paper to prove it, which was tme.^ Talleyrand then reqmred 
him to explain the intentions of the English Cabinet with 
regard to Malta. Notwithstanding all their gncranccs 
against ns, notwithstanding their grounds for distrust and 
discontent, this Govettinient was still disposed to evacuate 
Malta as soon as the reconstruction of the Order and 
the acquiescence of Russia m the conditions of the treaty 
should permit them to do so but three days alter Talley 
rand s interview with 'Whitworth an mddent occurred whi(i 
totally changed their determination. The MomUur had 
just published, January 3d, Scbastiani s report on the 
mission that the First Consul had entrusted to him m the 
East 

This report, full of unjustifiable inamuations against 
England and against her army contamed a very clear and 
very complete estimate of the resources and dements of 
every kmd that the East offered for a second conquest of 
Egyjit It filled eight columns of the Mcmieur The dis 
position of the populattons towards us the state of the 
ports, of the arsenals, of the fortifications, of the strong 
placci, of the bndges, and even of the pcwdtr magtmius 
the economical aspect of the country the feehngi of the 
Shots with regard to France, assurances and promises of 
the First Consuh — nothing was wanting m the picture. 
There trai not a line m this report that did not imply an 
intention to recommence the eipeditioii to Egypt Sebas- 
tiani went so far as to insmnate that General Stuart wanted 
to have him assassinated, because, seeing these plots, the 
general had commomcated to the Pacha a former proclama 
bon of Bonaparte s which was a complete contra^cbon of 
the lenbments he now professed- I was mdignant, he 
said, that an officer of one of the most crriliscd nabons of 
Europe shculd so Jar lower hmsttf as to seek to cause assas- 
stKohott bj suck means He gave the exact number of the 
Kn g liiih forces, and tbeir descapbon he added that of the 
Turkiah forces be estimated this double army at rather 
more than sateen thousand men, and after hawig assured 
1 Lord 'WUtwwth to nnwkaborr Jammy S 7 180J- 
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them that ‘ this was not an anny, but a collection of men, 
badly armed, undisciplined, worn out by debauchery,’ he 
said, by way of conclusion, ^ six thousand Ficnch luould 
suffice to icconquc) Egypt ^ 

Such is the document which since that time it has been 
customar}' to call Colonel Sebastiam’s commcicial icport 
This threatening manifesto, published at a time when the tw o 
nations were greatly irritated against each other, resounded 
like a war-cr)' It produced an extraordinary effect upon 
the whole of the English nation, and the Addington Ministry, 
influenced by public opinion, henceforth resolutely renounced 
their system of peace at any pnee Explanations were 
asked of them, and they on their side demanded the same 
with regard to this provoking and unusual publication 
They ceased to excuse themselves for not having )'et evacu- 
ated Malta It w'as for the French Government to say 
why they had not evacuated Holland, Piedmont, and 
Switzerland The treaty of Amiens had for its basis the 
state of possession of each country at the time of its signa- 
ture, it w'as founded upon the punciplc of compensation, 
and any increase of territory on the one side implied the 
same on the other ^ 

The First Consul might have seen by this significant 
change of tone that in endeavouring to intimidate he had 
obtained a contrary result He did not, how'ever, renounce 
his policy , but he resolved to add to it the language of 
persuasion, and wished to have a private interview with 
Lord "Whitworth, m which he w'ould employ in order to 
convince him all his powders of seduction On the iSth of 
February he invited the ambassador to come in the evening 
to the Tuilenes , he received him with cordiality, and after 
a few insignificant words, he began the eternal recapitula- 
tion of his grievances against E;\gland — the non-evacuation 
of Malta and of Alexandria, the impunity of the press, the 
protection given to Georges and other emigrants Every 
wind that blew from England brought him, he said, nothing 
but enmity He did not want war, but he would not 
consent at any pnee to see the English remain m Malta , 

^ Hawkesbury to Whitworth, February 1803 
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he would rather lee them m possession of the Faubourg 
Somt Antome. Ab for Egypt, he could easfly hi?e seued 
It, but it was not worth risking a war since sooner or 
later it would belong to France, either by the fall of the 
Ottoman Empire or by some arrangement concluded with 
It He then mdulged m one of those long monologues that 
were so habitual to him, upon the danger of a war with 
England, upon the difficulties of a descent, upon the natural 
forces of the two countnes. He allowed that the chances 
were a hundred to one against the success of the project, 
but be was ready nevertheless to attempt it, if he were 
dnven to iL If on the other hand, England would become 
his ally what good fortune for her I She would Jom him 
ID the government of the world he would share with her 
mdemruties, share influence, make treaties of commerce 
she would have ererythuig that could tempt her ambition. 
Two things would suffice for the realisation of this dream 
the suppression, if not of the English press, at any rate of 
the French papers that were printed m London the with- 
drawal &om Georges and his adherents of the protection of 
the British Government^ 

Lord Whitworth who had scarcely been able to pnt m 
a word during this violent and eloquent rambling, then 
repbed that, with regard to the advantages and aggrandise 
menti of wluch the First Consul had just spoken, he could 
assure him that the ambition of hia Bntannic Majesty was 
rather to preserve th^n to acquire he refuted some of his 
reproaches, remmded him of the reasons for the mistrust 
and discontent of his Cabinet and as he was about to 
speak of our recent increase of temtory the First Consul 
mtcmipted him by saymg, I supfest ycu an going U sp*ak 
of Pit^mont and Swiisaiand. Huy art nun irfUs You 
oughi to havt thovghi cf tku during tJu negotiations you 
have no right now to compimn,* These terrible words, 

Soch b a itrict mnunaiy of tb« deipalch wiilten hj Lord “Whit 
worth the tame daj and sent to hij Government on the nmnow 
CTdeaim, In hb narrative of St, Helena, nimjccetifiillj conteata the 
troth of thb accoont, orery word of arhlch bean the atamp of 

truth 
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v\)iirh htir v'.iiiu'^s \o the nlvsimncs of him who *>1)01x0 
them wtre icimted m Irciuh in lord Whitworth’s 
(It '•pitch ind stood out in rthti .ns the sihtiit point of 
the note 1 ht rest of tiit coiucr-xition w.ns m fnri mere 
idle till out tnin: wnsrltnr. that in .npi'tnhng to rnghiul 
tor ronrihntion llonnpnttt hc^m h\ st-umg that for his 
part ht did not inttiu! to 'i\t up nn\ of Ins rhiins It 
w ns nKo c\t(*tnt lint these two fntisof grant iinportamt 
Wert it^ardtd In Iiim ns not worth mentiomng WIni 
was ht ine'ditntiiv: tlun for the future^ What stcurit) was 
pO'-sihlt with him ^ I he expression 

was repeated sentrd times durim: the dcinit m the l*nghsh 
Parlnment. and eath time it prodintd a fresh sensation 

I wo dans after tin inttniew a new surprise, far ur.aner 
than annihin.: that had pienioush taken place, hurst upon 
the I'nghsh ''mhassS(ior ’ I he published the 

-’nmnl JZx/r^r of the situation of the Repuhlu to the 
1 cgislatnc Uodn 

llonaparte boasted ns usual of nil the glorious things he 
had accomplished during the }tar In nlludmg to the 
state of our foreign relations, he nnnounecd the term of 
our mediation in (lermann, and the seitltmeni of the 
indemnities concluded to the sitisfadion of nil parties, 
then passing on to England — ‘In I'ngland,’ he said, ‘ two 
partie,s arc squabbling for power One of them has con- 
cluded the j)eace. and a))pcnrs decided to maintain it, the 
other has sworn implacable hatred to I ranee Hence that 
fluctuation in opinions and counsels, and that attitude at 
once pacific and threatening W hile this struggle of 
panics lasts, tiurc art measures 'mhteh prudtuee dielalts to 
t/ie geuerumenf of the Rtpuldtc , five hundred thousand men 
ouqht to he, and shall he, ready to defend and to aven^i. it 
Stningc necessity, which miserable passions impose upon 
two nations, whom one and the same interest and the like 
will attach to peace ' Be the sueeiss of the intngue luhat it 

’ M Thiers slates that at the end of his concersation with W’hil- 
worth the First Consul warned him of winl would follow There is 
not a trace of this important fact m the minute and detailed account 
gnen by the ambassador 
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VfiU tn Lcnd<m^ tt vnll Mt drag oiktr naitcns tnio ntw 
Itagua and tfu Govcrnmtni asserts mtth just ptde £ngiand 
stftglt handed ts unable to ceipe nnth Franee (February 
30 , 1803X 

Nercr did the tocsin, cjilliDg to arms, rouse an emotion 
comparable to the effect produced m England by these 
presumptuoufl and insolent words. It was no longer 
against the Bnbsh Government that the accusation wis 
made it was against the English people themselvea, who 
felt that they had suffered on mdi^ty It was an 
unparalleled course for the head of a state m time of 
pence to assume such a tone in a public and official act 
towards a grent nation, which was regarded as the proudest 
and most susceptible m Europe. Bonaparte already 
treated them as one of the unforturmte repubhes whose 
weakness had placed them at his mercy he censured 
their government, thar organisation, their struggles — their 
glonous party struggles, m which consist their pnde, their 
greatness, and their life. And now he dared to menace 
them openly to threaten them with his five hundred 
thousand men to challenge them to renew the combat — 
and this challenge put m the coarse and barbarous form 
of a display of his forces, he addressed to the English 
people thernsclvcs 1 

From this moment war became mentable. The English 
Cabmet repbed to the threats of the Exposk by a message 
from King George, dated March 8 which informed the 
House of Commons that seemg the military prcpaiationa 
that were being earned on m the ports of France and 
Holland he had deemed it otpcdient to adopt additional 
measures of precaution for the lecunty of his dominions. 
Though these preparations were represented by France as 
directed to the colonial service, yet, as discussions of great 
importance subsisted between his Majesty and the French 
Government, the result of which was uncertain, his Majesty 
was mduced to mate the communication to his fiuthiuJ 
Commons, and relied on then- assistance to enable him to 
adopt such measures as the honour and interests of the 
English people would appear to require. 
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We see by this tliat the Addington Ministry still pre- 
served a faint hope of maintaining a peace which the 
nation no longer \Mshed for, for instead of confronting the 
true question of the debate they drrelt upon a pretext, and 
took up a defensne position The armaments to which 
the king referred \\ere real, there r\as in the Dutch port 
of Helvoetsluys an expedition ready to start for Louisiana , 
It IS unquestionable that Bonaparte could make use of it 
against England , he had besides twenty vessels building 
m our ports ^ But it is not the less true that this vas 
only a secondaiy' question to the grievances that divided 
the U\o countries We can, hovever, judge by the tone of 
this message of the truth of the assertion, so constantly 
repeated after Bonaparte, that this manifesto was a povoca- 
iion It announced the necessity of ‘ taking measures of 
precaution,’ and of being prepared for certain eventualities , 
but we must not forget that this ^^as a reply, and what was 
such language compared with the Consular manifesto 
declaring that five hundicd thousand men ought to be, and 
should be, 1 cady to defend and to avenge the Republic ? Who 
had rendered such manifestations necessary? On whose 
side were reserve and prudence m conduct, moderation and 
dignity m language ? If such a question is to be decided, 
not according to the principles of impartial and enlightened 
reason, but after the abject routine of popular passions and 
national prejudices, we must be silent and refrain from 
passing a histoncal judgment 

The next day but one after the speech was known m 
Paris, Sunday, the 13 th of March 1803, Lord WhiUvorth 
being present at an audience at the Tuileries, the First 
Consul accosted him, evidently under very considerable 
agitation ‘You are bent on war, then?’ he said ‘No,’ 
rephed the ambassador, ‘ we are too sensible of the advan- 
tages of peace ’ ‘ We have been fighting these ten years,’ 

contmued Bonaparte, with increasing animation, ‘you 
desire, then, that we fight for ten years longer, you are 
forcing me to it 1 ’ Then, turning to Markoff and Azara — 
‘ The English are bent on war, but if they are the first to 
^ Bonaparte to the king of Spain, March ii, 1803 
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diaw the sword, I shall be the last to put it back into the 
scabbard. They do not respect treatiea, they must be 
covered with black crape I He then returned to ‘Whit 
worth What is the meaning of these armaments ? 
Against whom are the measures of precaution? 1 have 
not a single vessel of the line m my ports I You want to 
fight, I will fight also I Yon may kill France mtimidate 
her never/ MYe do not wish to do cither said the 
ambassador we wish to live m a good understanding 
with them. Then you must respect treaties, he aclairaed, 
twf Midi tkast who do not rtspeot treatta ^ 

We arc confounded with nrpiise, when we thmk of all 
that the man had hitherto done, who now appealed with 
so much assurance to the fiaith of treaties I It was he who 
dared to invoke them, he who violated them with one hand 
while he signed them with the other 1 He could not cry 
more audadously Woe to myself 1 This unbecoming 
sally which struck every one with itnpefiiction, was wit 
nesied by two hundred persons. The Engluh Govemment 
had hitherto mamtamed a waiting and passive attitude on 
the 15 th of March, resummg their antenor notes, they 
again based their policy on the principle of the state 
of possesnona at the time of the treaty though without 
making this an absolute law and they had no mtention of 
keeping Malta, bot only of holding it till they had recerred 
latia&ctory explanations.* Andr^ossy rephed, on hia side 
(March 18) that tnsttad of having tnatased htr fower 
smoe tho treaty of Anums France had evacuated a great 
many countnea, and had had no aggrandisement nhatever 
He then proceeded to give the explanation that had been 
demanded of him with regard to t^cbastmnfs report, which 
amounted to this — that the pubhcation of the report was 
an answer to a book full of atroaous calummes against 
the French army thfU Sebastiam had thought England 
would declare war since she did not execute the conditions 
of the treaty 

1 Lrntl Whitworth*! dcfpatch of March 14, 1803- AH Boonparte* 
remark! art g i r en In French. 

■ Lord Hawkeibtny to Andn/owy March 15 iSoj. 
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The diplomatic communications of the two Powers con- 
tinued for some time in that circle of repetitions, accusations, 
and vain or decisive explanations, which could in no way 
change an issue that had become inevitable As soon as 
Bonaparte had heard the message, he had seen that war 
vas imminent, and adopted his measures accordingly On 
the I ith of March he vrote to all the sovereigns to interest 
them m his quarrel, he despatched his aides-de-camp, 
Duroc and Colbert, to Alexander and to the king of 
Prussia, to induce them to make common cause with him , 
he ordered the formation of a flotilla of five hundred vessels 
and gunboats , he offered, and shortly after sold, Louisiana 
to the United States for eighty millions He would have 
liked to rouse the vhole world against England, this did 
not, however, prevent him from incessantly denouncing the 
efforts of the British Cabinet to gam the Continental 
Powers Seeing the failure of the insulting invectives of 
the Momicur and of his paid press, he forced the feeble 
states, supposed to be independent, to furnish their share 
of imprecations against the Enghsh nation, so that the 
abuse coming from inoffensive people might be less sus- 
pected It was in this w^ay that, at the requisition of his 
agent Rheinard, the Senate of Hamburg was obliged to 
consent, by order, to the insertion m the Gazette of the 
town of an article sent from Pans, and full of the most 
insulting recriminations, on the occasion of the king’s 
speech and the address of Parliament ‘ It would be difficult 
to say whether such an act is the ivork of madness, of 
weakness, or of treason We are tempted to ask if 

the message of the King of England is not a joke , if such 
a farce is worthy of the majesty of a government , in short, 
we can see no reasonable motive to which to ascnbe such 
an act, if it be not bad faith, sworn enmity to France, 
perfidy, and a desire openly to violate a solemn treaty 
In reading this message, we are earned back to the time 
when the Vandals treated with the degenerate Romans, 
when force usurped the place of right, and when by a 
sudden call to arms they insulted those whom they wished 
to attack !’ 
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The effect produced by this bombast was even greater 
than Bonaparte had hoped, for it was almost immediately 
known that the article had been inserted by authority m 
the Gnutte de Bambourg^ and that it emanated dir«ily 
from the French GoremmenL A diplomacy that had dafly 
recourse to such proceedmgs was calculated to ihorten 
delays, and considerably to reduce all temponsmg. The 
English Cabmet, that hiad hitherto hesitated, at length felt 
the necessity of substituting for their vague demands for 
explanations, wbicb were only answered by objections, 
something more defimte and catcgoncaL They accordingly 
summed up, m the srx following pomti, the satisfaction 
they required — (i) The cession of the island of Lampedusa, 
which they undertook to obtain from the king of the Two 
Siahes {2) the occupation of Malta for ten years, as a 
guarantee (3) the evacuation of the Batavian Repubhc 
(4) the evacuation of bwitierland (5) an indemnity for 
the king of Sardinia (6) on these conditions England 
would recognise the kin^om of Etruna and the Cisalpmc 
Repubha 

Such was the result of the intunidotions of the French 
Government This ultimatum was puesented, April a6 
with a firmness qmte unexpected after the multiplied proofs 
of forbearance that the Addington Ministry bad given they 
had not taken this resolution till they had exhausted all 
dilatory means, and expended the sum of patience allownble 
to men mmdfiil of the honour of therr country They 
could not hold power another hour without satisfymg the 
nation. The ambassador had orders to qmt France ifi at 
the end of seven days, these conditions were not accepted 

This abrupt change of tone produced a sudden and 
complete invcmon of parts. The Fuat Comral, who wanted 
to gam time at any pnee, began to protest about his paafic 
mtcntions. He assured them that there would be no 
difficulty in evacuating Holland, as soon as the conditions 
of the treaty of Amiens were fulfilled With regard to 
Lampedusa, it did not belong to France rt was not there 
fore m hxi power to cede iL^ But as he did not say a 
1 TtUeyrmid to WHfwwth, il*y a, 1803, 
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^\ord on ihe other points of tlie ultimatum, Whitworth 
replied by demanding his passports Ihis aggravating 
circumstance softened still more the French Government, 
that had hitherto been so irritable ‘ I understand less 
than ever,’ vrote Talle}rand to Iiim, pretending to see 
nothing but Malta in this dispute, ‘hov a great, po^\erful, 
and sensible nation can vish to enter on a A\ar, the results 
of ^\hlch vill entail so much misery, and for so petty a 
cause, since the bone of contention is a miserable rock 
The First Consul, vho for the last two months has been 
accustomed to make sacrifices of ever}' kind for the main- 
tenance of peace, vould not reject some middle term, 
AS Inch would cover the interests and dignity of both 
countries 

Thus the island of Malta, sshich but lately as as, according 
to Bonaparte, equivalent to the possession of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, svas nosv nothing more than a misctable lock 
The middle term proposed as as a compromise svith regard 
to Malta, to svhich the ambassador replied by imperturbably 
reproducing his six points (dated loth of May), and again 
demanding his passports He quitted Pans the 12th of 
May, and travelled by short journeys, in order to leave a 
last chance for a reconciliation that he no longer hoped 
for The First Consul tried again, on the 13th of May, 
to find an expedient AS'hich would allosv him to gam more 
time, he charged Andrdossy to propose a simultaneous 
occupation of Malta by the English, and of Taranto by 
the French, for ten years ‘ It is important,’ he Avrote, 
‘if this arrangement does not succeed, that Andrdossy 
should make no communication that Asould leave evidence 
of It, in Older that the Govci nviciit may be able to deny that 
they ever adheied to this fit oposition 

Useless artifice 1 Bonaparte would not listen to the only 
conditions that would have prevented the rupture He 
rejected as a dishonour a generous, equitable, moderate 
policy, that Avould have given liberty instead of oppressing, 
would have substituted respect for right for a system of 

^ Talleyrand to WTntworth, May 4, 1803 

2 Bonaparte to Talleyrand, May 13 
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conquest, and have reigned bj influence instead of govern- 
ing by force, In order to tetisfy a petty rancour against 
obscure wntcrs, whom the noble hospitality of the "Rn gltsh 
nation protcued, he alone had rckmdled it m contempt of 
the advice of his councillor*, m contempt of the remem- 
brance of all the evils that were not yet retnevcd, in 
contempt of the will of the nation that was hungering for 
the benefits of peace and In order to avenge his miserable 
oflfront, millions of men were gomg to fight for more than 
ten years, to tear each other to pccea, to die *11 kind* of 
deaths, upon all the continents, upon all the seas, at every 
hour of day and night, in the deserts, upon the monntams, 
m the snow m flaming aties as m obsorrest village*, fiom 
the Tagus to the Neva, from the Baltic to the Golf of 
Taranto, m Spam, m Russia, and as lar off as India 1 And 
this war that he began m order to force England to violate 
the laws of hospitahty towards proscribed men, was to 
contmue without respite tiD the day when vanquifhed and 
proscribed m his turn, he worild implore without obtaining 
it the hospitality that he had fo insulted I 

England commenced hcwtihbes as soon as the ambas- 
sadors had qmtted the temtoiy of the two nations, and 
seued, so the M&ntUtir says two vessels, one laden with 
■wood, and the other with salL^ The Fuat Consul con 
sidcTcd himself authomed by these events of war to decree 
the immediate arrest and detention of all English between 
the agei of eighteen and sixty who were to be found in 
France. They were kept prisoners till the end of the war 
The pretext alleged m justification of this unexampled 
infringement of the right of nations is not less characteristic 
than all that had ju*t token place. The act* of hostflity of 
which the First Consul complained, when he accused the 
English Cahmet of bad foith, had in the main followed 
and not preceded the rapture, for they hod been committed 
by virtue of an order of the Pnvy Council, dated May i6 
and after the departure of our ambassador. Three days 
before this date, that a to say May 1:3 1803 Bonaparte 
wrote to Clarke — 

1 M0mitur of tlw 23d of Mmj 1803 
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‘The Ambassador has just left Pans Waj is not Imo- 
a'u Jet dectaud, but this conduct necessitates precautions, 
upon the result of ^Yhlch it ^\llI be settled according to the 
line that the English Government lake T/ie Fust ConsuPs 
intuition IS iha tforc that a guici al cmbaigo be laid in the 
ports depending on His j\Iajcsty the King of Tuscany’^ 

^ S<!mon\nllc received the same order for Holland, and Salicetti for 
the Republic of Genoa Bonaparte to Clarke, May 13, 1S03 




CHAPTER VIII 


A HATIONAI, MOmiENT IN 1 803 TKE CAMP OP 

BOITLOONE — POJIHOIT PKmrP TB 

I NOW commence the account of that unheard-of prosperity 
which marked the opening and climax of the Imperial 
epoch. In spite of the innumeriLble evils and the frightfol 
calami ties that accompanied and followed it, tha dearly 
bought grandeur so dazzled our nation, that for a long tone 
they were neither able to console themselves for its loss 
nor to judge it calml y by recognising how ephemeral it 
was. This peitinaaty m chngmg to illusions so flattering 
to then- pnde is not astonishmg all nations who have 
dreamed of govemmg the world have been alike pumshed 
by a long blindness. It is doubtless a thankless task, that 
of undecmviDg them, of pomtmg out to a people so prond 
of this short period of their history how they have missed 
then dcstmy m aHowing themselves to be the generons 
mitmment of a perverse domination there is neither glory 
nor populanty to be reaped in it, and the duty is particu 
larly pomfol m a country attached to routme, where he 
who touches certam luperstitions is never pardoned. Bat 
experience has proved that these errors with regard to the 
past may imjjeril the future we have seen to what deplor 
able resurrertionB such mistaken adimration can Icad- 
Morcover this pomt of view is m itself secondary Whether 
the truth displeases us or not, wc are governed by her and 
eipcnence m all this has been her very bumble servant 
History has another mission than that of pleasing , it is no 
more made to be the courtier of a people than the courtier 
of a kmg. The so-called patriotic prqodiccf must leam 
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to know that it is no longer possible for a historian to be 
naiional in the narrow sense of the word His patriotism 
IS love of truth He is not a man of one race, or of one 
countr}', but of all countries , he speaks m the name of 
general cuilisation , he belongs to interests common to all 
nations, to the interests of humanity, and his people is the 
people that serves these best If he is, for example, with 
France against the Spam of Charles V , he is with Spam 
against the France of Napoleon I He is by turns Dutch 
against Philip II , English against Louis XIV , a citizen of 
the United States against George III , but he can only 
assume, as it vere, these different individualities, after hav- 
ing divested them of all that was passionate and excessive 
in each His country lies m a region without frontiers, and 
his cause is the universal immutable cause of right against 
force, of liberty against oppression The exclusiveness that 
some would impose on him was possible in the small states 
of antiquity, where all foreigners were treated as enemies, 
It cannot be maintained in the midst of the great European 
community, which lives the same life, and is fed by the 
same thought Again, Rome m conquering the vorld rose 
to the notion of humanity, and it is in this that the incom- 
parable grandeur of Tacitus consists We discover in him, 
in spite of his prejudices, the man of every time and of 
every country, or rather we seem to hear mankind pro- 
nouncing ineffaceable judgments upon its own history At 
the present time the solidanty among European nations is 
so strong that it requires no great effort of impartiality or 
comprehension to discern what, in the particular designs 
of each, may serve or compromise the cause of general 
interests, and herein lies the only rule of judgment that an 
enlightened mind can accept 

These reflections suppose that nations have a responsi- 
bility less clear and less distinct, but not less real, than that 
of individuals Those who deny it ought, if they are con- 
sistent with their pnnciples, to withhold the dangerous 
flattery with which they have so often fed our national 
vanity, for praise imphes this responsibility as much as 
blame Nations — and they cannot be too often reminded 
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of It — are only great in proportion as they nse to the 
dignity of a ptrwn as they show themselves capoblc of 
discermnent, of will, of perseverance, fn this consists the 
whole secret of then glory or their ignominy The French 
had committed a great fault towards them^ves in trusting 
impliatly and without guarantee to the man who bad 
executed the i8th Bnimaire they committed a still greater 
towards Europe, in blindly adoptmg the rash and fooUih 
policy which led to the mpture of the peace of Amiens. 
The consequences of this twofold error were soon felt, they 
were, at home, the increase of despotism — abroad the 
defimte adoption of a system of conquest 

IVhen war was once declared against England the First 
Consul resolved to render it tcmble and dwasive. In the 


still uncertam state of his usurpations both at home and 
abroad, it was dangerous for him to allow the conqueror of 
Europe to be seen kept m check too long by what he 
disdainfully called this nation of merchants. He had 
accordmgly shown by a significant measure, fi^om the first 
day of the rupture of the treaty of Armens, the implacable 
character that he wished to impart to the hostflibes. The 
arrest of English families who were travelling m France on 
the feith of the treaties and the tranqinllising declarations 
of the Momteur was an act os unprecedented as it was 
inexcusable. It had been grounded upon the flimsiest of 
pretexts,^ and its author himself aftenraids admitted its 
imquity* by acknowledging, with a kind of mgeiuons 
Machiaveham, that he had no other aim m view on this 
occasion than that of stimng up the Bntiah nation against 
Its mmisters. ^Vhatever his mtenbon may have been, after 
such an act of violence the war could be no other than a 
deadly one. He prepared for such m fact by employing 
all the formidable activity of his genius to btmg together 


J The order fo plsco an cmlwipo npoo the enany^ remeU bad beeo 
iMaed by Boetparte three d*yi bdbre It w*i ftren by Eagtaad. (See 
abort, p. afij ) IVith regaitl to tbo pretext dawn from the obacDce 
<jf a fonittl declaimtloo of war It wm not more liacere for 
n^rer declared war In eny othtt way than by recalling her tmbaKodoc. 

• Afimwnl of Lo Catei. 
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the means of striking a fatal blow against the only nation 
who, in the midst of universal submission, had dared to 
thwart his designs and despise his threats He henceforth 
hated them nith a mortal hatred, with all the force of his 
wounded pride, with all the violence of his rancour against 
ideas of libert}', with all the frenzy of Ins devouring ambition 
He had long pondered over the attack that he meant to 
make upon them , he had often calculated the strength and 
extent to give to his armaments, but he felt that first of all it 
was necessary that he should have on his side the opinion 
of Europe, and especially that of France 

Instead of sharing his extreme irritation against England, 
the French nation, who had become, thanks to himself, 
almost strangers to public affairs, had scarcely a vague idea 
of the purely private grievances which had led to the rupture 
They cared nothing for the articles in the English news- 
papers, which they did not read , they felt too strong upon 
the continent to be alarmed about the occupation of Malta, 
the question appeared to them one of a point of honour 
rather than of honour itself They had hailed the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Amiens with sincere and profound joy , 
they were beginning to reap its healing fruits, and they were 
expecting from it all the benefits of internal prosperity It 
was necessary then to reawaken m them slumbering hatreds, 
It was necessary again to let loose the demon of war, m 
order to drive them fully armed against their ancient rival 
As for Europe, she seemed momentanly indifferent, and as 
if asleep Some of the Powers had been half gained by the 
flattery, promises, ’’or real advantages that had been lavished 
upon them at the division of the Germanic indemnities , 
others, silent and terrified, had not yet sufficiently recovered 
from their wounds to allow their true dispositions to appear 
All these states, either from fear or by resignation, seemed 
to have decided to remain spectators of the combat it was 
necessary to bnbe them, to wm them over, to compromise 
them, and, if possible, to force them insensibly to take part 
against the common enemy Such was the double task at 
which Bonaparte was working with an activity, in which we 
recognise m an unwonted degree that astonishing mixture 
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of adcnlation and fury which rendered tui Realties so 
formidable. 

In France public opinion had lost all its natural organa. 
Care had been taken that the national sentitnent should 
not find expression cither through a free press or mde 
pendent assembhes. But if he could not count upon the 
spontaneous movement of a pubhe apint which he had 
systematically enervated and destroyed, it was easy to 
create a semblance, thanks to that sldlful and docile oigam 
sation which had placed all the forces and all the powers 
of the nation m the hands of the Government. Bonaparte 
may be said to have mvented the art, smec brought to such 
perfectioo, of supplying the want of public sentiment by an 
artificial opmion, imitatmg the movements of real opinion jnst 
as the contortions of a mannikm mimic those of life. The 
nnaent rl^um had disdamed this means. The Rerolution 
bad lived by the power of pubhe opmion the violence of 
parties had often made it subservient to their passions, but 
they had neither confiscated it nor falsified iL Bonaparte, 
who had first reduced it to silence, resolved to appropriate 
to himself this precioiis force, by working it with more 
docile spnngs. Centralisation had placed all these springs 
m his hands. All the bodies of State, aU the adminiitra 
tions, all the assembhes all the citizens with any mfluence 
at then command, were named and paid by him, and acted 
on the sign of his wilL A word was suffiaent to put m 
action the immense machine which worked the whole 
country and stirred it to its remotest corners. A national 
movement was needed it was commanded, and immedi 
atcly a perfect phantom of it was had, executed with the 
pcnctuahty of an evolution on a field of manoeuvres. It 
was the aBBur of an order given to the prefects and bishops. 
And this country hungering for repoi^ surfeited with 
mflitary glory poiscsimg more conquests than she could 
keep, a stranger to the quarreb of her master and desiring 
peace above aD things, suddenly resounded with a long 
war-cry that she was amaied to hear. Gradually deceived 
by the illusion of this ardfiaal agitation, she became uiflamed 
with a new ardour agamst eneimcs who had not provoked 
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her, in favour of a cause that vas not her ovn This ivas 
at once the tnal and the triumph of that centralisation v liicli 
Bonaparte had just restored vith so deep an instinct of the 
conditions of despotism It vas also the first chastisement 
for the covardly apathy with vhich the nation had suffered 
this shameful ; ignnc to be imposed upon them They had 
sought repose in it, they had found var 

The signal vas as usual given from Pans The public 
assemblies recened the first vatchword By degrees im- 
poverished, purged, annulled by a long series of changes 
and skilful regulations, they vere living m silence and 
obscurity, confining themselves to questions of civil right 
and administration , they had already accustomed them- 
selves to consider politics as the exclusive domain of the 
executue power Speech was restored to them for the 
occasion, by communicating to them a small portion of the 
diplomatic papers relative to the rupture with England 
Daru read an apologetic report to the 1 ribunate upon the 
negotiations, and was seconded by Regnault, vho endea- 
voured to prove ‘the unalterable moderation of the First 
Consul’ (I\Iay 23, 1803) The tribunes replied to the 
appeal with the harmony and zeal of an assembly in which, 
since its purging, not a single independent man remained 
Boissy d’Anglas predicted with certainty that in this new 
war all the nations would infallibly be our allies against 
England, because this pow er w'ould only have slaves 
Carrion-Nisas complained especially of the perfidy of the 
English, of their mercantile cupidity, of their barhaiic 
impudence ‘What'’ he said, ‘they dare to demand the 
evacuation of Holland, of Switzerland, and indemnities for 
Piedmont ' Four or five more notes and they w'ould have 
asked for Marseilles, Brest, Toulon , they would have 
demanded the anaent conquests of the Blcuk Prince^ and those 
of Mai Iborough too ! Yes, men of France, they w'ould 
have put you on the bed of Mezentius”- Riouffe then 
rose, and after having outstripped his predecessors in these 
declarations, he proposed that the Tribunate should go in 

^ Archives Parkmeuiatres, published by Laurent and Ma-\adal 
Stance du 23 Mai 1S03 
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a body, to thank the Firjt Conml for hla waptantmiy 
and hii unchangeable moderatiotL Rioufle had already 
given many proofij of hia zeal , he was toon about to retire 
from his oratoncal labours to the comfortable prefecture of 
the Cdte-d Or 

On the 25th of May 1803 the Tribunate m a body 
and deputations from the Senate and Legislative Body 
came to compliment the First Consul foUomng the lugges 
tions that had been made to them. There was only one 
remarkable word m these stereotyped harangues, it was that 
of CcHsuIar Majesty which General HarviUe employed m 
his speech m the name of the Senate. Thu expression 
announced the commencement of a fresh epoch. Bonaparte 
rephed by an address, of which the mlm and guarded tone 
formed an evidently calculated contrast with his violent and 
despotic language on similar occasions: He wished to 
strike opmion by the apparent moderation of his attitude. 
On the other band hu spicech contained assertions of nn 
tenable falsity which singularly clashed with thu accent of 
an Innocent and immaculate victim. He was forced to 
make war to repjcl on unjust aggression he promised to 
make it with glory The justness of our cause was recog 
niscd by our enemies thcnuelves, tmee they were obliged 
to refuse the mediation of Russia and Prussia, to falsily 
or to abstract a jxntion of the jjapiers relative to the negotia 
Uon, to attnbute to him sjiecches t^t he had never made, such 
as the conversation rcMed by Lord Whitworth, which was 
forced msrtier! The English Government treated France 
like a provmce of India, If we were expiected to give 
them penruasion to violate treaties as they pleased, the faU 
^ humamty was sad At any rate we would always leave 
them to cemmstu* vtoJent pro^intgs agmnsi the peaet and 
iht tndtpendaut of nations and England would recant frost 
MS the examflt cf moderation which can alone maintain soaal 
order 

These words contamed an audadons and complete 
mversion of facts. The aggression came from him, and 
from him alone the British Government had only deaded 
upion the war after a thousand pirovocations, and if they bad 
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refused a incdnlion ofiered al ihc Iasi moment b) Russia, 
It was because the} saw it was onlj a means of gaming 
time, devised b) ilicir adversar) 'I'lic conversation with 
Lord ^Mnlvvorlb was of indisputable aulbcnlicily , and as 
for tlic supjircssion and alteration of diplomatic jiapers, it 
suffices to comjvare the few notes communicated to our 
Assemblies with the voluminous documents submitted to 
the Fnghsh Parliament, m order to determine on which 
side was the lojal inibhcil} of free countries, and on which 
the hv pocris) of desjiotic s) stems 

He fell moreover so sirongl) the weakness and im- 
jirobabilitv of his accusations against England, — accusations 
of which It was unfortunately difiicult for the public to 
investigate the truth, that he was never weary of repeating 
them , his mind was as if it were possessed with the subject, 
and he inccssantlj reverted to it, as if to answer the objec- 
tions of an imaginary interlocutor In the Council of State, 
in his private conversations, in the Mom ton ^ he was con- 
stantlj dwelling on this inc\hausliblc theme, considering 
It on all sides, bringing fonvard endless proofs, as if he 
guessed a secret and persistent contradiction even under 
the eager approbation of his flatterers, as if he felt the 
impossibility of satisfjing himself and convincing others 
The Mo/ntcUf published, June rath, the declaration in 
which the English Government had staled their grievances 
against the Consular Government, Bonaparte joined to it 
an interminable refutation, which may be considered as the 
most serious expression of excuses that were verbal rather 
than substantial If we put aside certain questions of detail 
which are exaggerated and developed beyond measure, with 
the evadent end of turning attention from the principal point 
to the secondar)', and if we keep to those of real importance, 
we look in vain for an answer, however specious, to the 
complaints drawn up by the English Cabinet To the 
grievance relative to the occupation of Holland, of which 
the treaty of Lundville had guaranteed the independence, 
the answer is that this occupation was undertaken and 
maintained by the will of the Dutch Gov'ernment 1 To the 
griev'ance relative to the occupation of Switzerland, disguised 
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under the name of mediation, he rephes that this occnpa 
tion woa executed by the will of Europe 1 As for the union 
of Piedmont, for the band openly or secretly laid upon 
Parma, Piacenia, upon the Cisalpine, upon Genoa, upon 
the kingdom of Etruna, he bncfly observes that this was no 
bimruss of Englanifs A second contradiction as energetic 
and insincere os the first, was given to Lord Whitworths 
despatch on his interview with the First Consul, Instead 
of having been irritable tho First Consul had duplayed in 
this conversation^ a great deal cf gentleness conciliation, and 
a wish to overcome difficulties Lastly it was positively 
affirmed that Sebostiam s famous rejxirt had m no way 
insulted the English army that Bonaparte had not the 
shghtest design upon Egypt, that the unfortunate passage 
in the Evposl de la sitHotion de la Ripubltque, m which 
England was defied to cope single handed with France, 
merely stated a fact that was recognised by every one, and 
was only a legitimate reply to the attacks of the English 
press- 

The echo of these falsehoods, mvented to lead public 
opmion astray was immediately taken up by the thousand 
tongues of the immense army of officials, ITiey responded 
at once to the appeal of the Government m the whole length 
of the French territory and every morning the Momteur 
pubUshed innumerable addresses full of imprecationa against 
England, and of flattery for the hero, for the great man, for 
the providential man, who was so visibly deitmed to punish 
the new Carthage. General Counals, councils of anon- 
dissements, mimiapal coondls, prefects, may on, magistrates, 
generals, soldiers, every one who depended, m however 
remote a degree, on the State, was obliged, whether he was 
wflling or not, to figure In this monotonous tram and con- 
tnbute his double share of abuse and adulation. But the 
uniform tone of these productions, their mvanable obsequi- 
ousness, the circumspect and studied disaplme that was 
observed in the imdst of the pretended enthusiasm tasted 
of the watchword and betrayed their ongm. This explosion 
of official anger and imposed devotion left clcarnrighted 
minds cold, but the effect was gradually felt by the masses 
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SO long accustomed to receive the impulse of the Govern- 
ment, instead of communicating it The getting up of this 
agitation had moreover been conceived and prepared with 
all the incomparable art of this master of theatrical strokes 
He had combined everything m such a way as to make the 
effect continue tn acsccndo till it had attained its culminating 
point When the addresses, vhich had filled the columns 
of the Momicui during the uliole of the month of June 
1S03, began to be exhausted, and the movement to relax, 
the procession of the bishops was suddenly seen to succeed 
to that of the officials After the appeal to the patriotic 
sentiment came an appeal to the religious sentiment The 
agitation of charges and public prayers continued to main- 
tain that of the addresses The bishops had been plainly 
invited by a short circular, emanating from the Cabinet of 
the First Consul,^ to order prayers for the success of the 
war against the king of England, ‘who was violating the 
faith of treaties by 1 efusing to give up Malta to the Oidei of 
Saint John of Jei usalein ’ Malta was in fact Church pro- 
perty But was It well for the first spoiler of the Order of 
Malta to dare to make an argument of this refusal of 
restitution? They accepted the invitation with unhoped- 
for zeal, employing their ministry of peace to transform the 
war into a crusade The greater number of these venerable 
personages had been welcomed in England during the 
emigration , they had found there not only an asylum and 
protection, but the most generous help and consideration , 
for ten years they had eaten the bread of British hospitality 
They now testified their gratitude by calling all the scourges 
of God upon the people who had nourished them They 
preached hatred and fury , they invoked Heaven , they 
raised the population in favour of a war of which better 
than any they knew the iniquity They skilfully deceived 
simple souls that trusted in their word But were they not 
obliged to pay to the new Constantine the price of the 
Concordat ? Such were the edifymg fruits of this celebrated 
reconcihation of the Church with the State 

When the warlike appeals of these evangelical souls 
^ Dated June 7, 1803 
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ceased to be heard the agitation recommenced bj means 
of the registration of voluntary gifts, offered more or less 
spontaneously by the departments, the communes and 
pnvate individuals, to aid the Government to meet the 
expenses of the cxp^tJon directed against England, These 
offerings, ostentatiously announced by the Mcnsioir con 
silted cither m lums of money or m vessels of different 
forms and diraenamns they were accompanied by fresh 
patnohc mvectives, which were so much the more violent 
that with some the exatement began to be smccre, while 
with others it was mixed with the ill humour of taxpayers 
exasperated by the addition of these unforeseen burdens. 
The latter m the impossibihty of giving vent to their anger 
against the real authors of their trouble were very glad to 
lay the blame on perfidious Albion, In order to form a 
tme idea of the strength of these manifeitoea filled with 
hatred and anger against the nation who were called our 
eternal empties against their insolence and therr 
against this great natum torvunted wttk spleen and rusitng 
blindly U its nnn^ m order to judge of the effect that they 
would piroduce upon a people among whom it was only too 
easy to awaken warlike passions and old national prejudices, 
It u important to remember that m the tnbune, as m the 
press, only one voice was heard m France, that of the 
Government and its creatures. The situation of the press 
was m this respect more humiliating and more deplorable 
than that of the pubhc assembhes, A simple statistic will 
explain thw miserable state of affairs better than the most 
eloquent dioscrtatioiL Of the twelve newspapers to which 
the Consular decree of the \ ear VIII had reduced the press 
of Pans, only eight remamed, owing to fresh suppressions 
ordered by ^napartc and these eight newspapers counted 
a total number of eighteen thousand six hundred and thirty 
subscribers 1 Thu small number proves the mdiffcrence of 
the public but if they did not read these papers, it was 
not from forgetfulness of their mterests, but from a very 
Justifiable conviction that they no longer contained the 
shadow of an mdependent opuuon. The newspapers, kept 
1 of J0I7 10, 1803 
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under the strict supervision of a suspicious and brutal 
police, continually trembling for their existence that a single 
uord could put an end to, had no other anxiety than that 
of discovering the master’s thoughts, and confined them- 
selves to timid comments on such news as they were per- 
mitted to publish With regard to books, the booksellers 
were not to offer them for sale till seven days after a copy 
had been placed in the hands of the police, ‘ so that a bad 
work like the poem of La Pitie or the Citizen de Sales’ 
book might be immediately stopped Poor De Sales had 
written an insignificant book upon the Revolution, and 
Bonaparte wrote letter after letter to have him expelled from 
the Institute, as discreditable to that body Such was the 
degradation into which the press of Pans had fallen, that 
had formerly been so brilliant and so highly esteemed in 
the world ! the press which only a few years before had 
counted in its ranks a Mirabeau and a Camille Desmoulins ' 
And he who had contributed so powerfully to reduce it to 
this state of abasement, instead of being disarmed by its 
powerlessness to injure him, appeared never weary of the 
spectacle of its degradation the hand of the police seemed 
to him too light and too gentle , he reproached them for 
their slowness and their consideration , he went so far as 
to write three letters in the same day to the Grand Juge 
R^gmer to stimulate his zeal In the first, he bade him 
reprimand the proprietors of the Journal des Dtbats and of 
the Pubhciste, for having published news taken from German 
papers, and relative to the pietended aimaments in the poits 
of Russia / In another, he ordered him to inform the 
proprietor of the Citoyen fian^ais that he was to change his 
editor In the third, he directed him to forbid all news- 
papers to re-publish ‘political news copied from foreign 
gazettes’ ‘ The Journalists,^ he added, ^ aie fee to repeat 
the news published by the official paper They had the 
right to copy the Momteut , this was the only liberty they 
had left 

Thus, not only was all political discussion interdicted 

1 Bonaparte to R^gmer, July 7, 1803 

^ Bonaparte to R^gmer, June 3, 1803 
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to the French nation bat news, that is to say them 
selves, the material, immatable, mdestructible part of truth, 
which IS mdependent of our mtcrpretations, and which, 
when they have ob(X taken place, exist etenialJj’ irer« only 
to be made known to them 10 far as it suited then- 
government, By this means all the facts which would 
have enlightened their mmds, and enabled them to judge 
the policy of their country were suppressed by law An 
event did not enst till it h^ been duly stated and legalised 
by the Afomicur Nelson might destroy our navy at 
Trafalgar the insolent feet was not rect^ised, and woe 
to him who should dare to allude to it it only began to 
exist at the fall of the Empire. This was not even the 
disposition of the anaent We must go back to 

Asiatic barbansm in order to find anything analogous to iL 
The French m reality only read one newspaper the 
Momfeur and this journal at the tune of the rupt ure with 
England was filled for whole months with the abject pnJse 
of a single man, on outrageous insult to the nation that he 
wished to rum. When we think of all that Bonaparte had 
hitherto done to prepare the way we are led to beheve 
that he went needlessly fer and exaggerated the difficulties. 
It did not m feet require so much to bnng to a successful 
issue the double object he had m view — I mean bis 
elevation to the Empire and the definite predominance of 
a mihtary spirit and the system of conquest In order to 
accomplish the first of these facts he had only a word to 
change at the top of the Constitution as for the second, 
he had been working for it erer since the establishment of 
the Consulate, and he might consider it qmte as easy to 
achieve, seemg the warlike passion which was dally 
mcrcasmg thanks to his provocatives and the remembrance 
of his marvelloas success. He resolved to quicken this 
movement still more by potting huuielf m direct commum- 
cation with the province*, which by their geographical 
situation were called upon to take the prmapal part in the 
struggle against England. Independently of the udhty of 
inspectuig the coast from Botilogne to Antwerp, and of 
giving a fresh impulse to the naval preparations, this 
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journc) oficrcd him llic advaningc ol throwing back ni)on 
cold Tans the cclio of proMiicial enthusiasm, so easily 
excited and so prompt to )ield to all that bears an appear- 
ance of lorce, power, and sue. '1 he Belgians too, animated 
b) a secret discontent, would in their turn catch the 
contagion of the unnersal intoxication, da^Hcd by the 
prestige of so much glorj and power 

On the 24th of June he set out on this journey of two 
months, which was to be one long o\ation Exerj’where 
crowds collected to sec the extraordinary man, whose ex- 
ploits and unheard of fortune had alreadj so powerfully 
struck their imaginations Towns sent their magistrates to 
meet him with the kejs, according to the ancient custom 
obscr\cd with kings He crossed the cit) under triumphal 
•arches, surrounded by escorts of honour, he generally went 
to the Hotel de Ville, through streets strewed with flowers, 
inquired with skilful ostentation if there were any wants to 
be satisfied, an) impro\ements needed, he had an estimate 
drawn up, then set out again after a short st.a), leaving 
behind him as a sou\enir of his Msit the plan of some work 
of public utiht) or embellishment, which was, howe\cr, \ Q.xy 
rarely executed 'J he constrained theme of all the speeches 
made at these pompous receptions was more than ever 
enmity to England, and the spirit of infatuation which he 
wished to communicate took possession of minds the more 
easil)'^, that this word war, incessantly pronounced in the 
midst of fUcs and banquets, presented onl) ideas of glory, 
grandeur and prosperity, instead of the mournful images 
which It generally calls up Conquest seemed to be nothing 
more than a kind of triumphal march No one could doubt 
the success of an enterpnse inaugurated amid such universal 
joy, and the town of Amiens, in anticipation of future 
victories, did not hesitate to erect over the gate through 
w'hich the First Consul passed a triumphal arch with this 
inscription Chcmin dc V Anglcten c It was in reality the 
road that Bonaparte had just taken by declaring this fatal 
w'ar, the road that he w'as never more to quit This road, 
which he continued to follow', without knowing it, w'hen he 
entered Vienna, Berlin, and Moscow as a conqueror, w'as to 
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be longer than be expected and to be celebrated by mnumer 
able prodigiea , but at the extremity of the tmimphal avenue, 
if hia eye had been able to pierce the darkness of the future, 
he wtDuld have perceived with dismay — not the victory tW 
he dreamed of but the Bcllcroplicm motionless and waiting 
for Its guest. 

He did not, however share the excitement that he en- 
couraged m others. Leaving these ninplc souls to spread 
the enthusiasm and confident illusions which he proposed 
to turn to account whDe he disdained them, he gave hrm 
self up to his political and raihtary combinations, and fix»m 
them alone expected success. He watched with an atten- 
tive c>T the preparations for the expedition. France was 
suddenly transformed into one vast dockyard. In the im- 
possibOity of crowding into our western ports all the vessels 
that were needed, they were distnbuted among all the inland 
towns which had commumcation with the ocean either by 
a nver or a canal this presented the double advantage of 
avoidmg obstructionB and lighten mg the task by dividing iL 
The First Consul had conceived the ambitious and mordi- 
natc plan of creating a flotflla large enough to throw r5o ooo 
men upon the coast of Great Bntain. The different projects 
of invasion thnt had been hitherto advanced, either by the 
Directory or by Bonaparte himself^ had only been bugbears 
that no One had taken senously Fliis time be resolTcd to 
realise the threat that he had made to Lord ^Vhitworth he 
determmed on it m opposition to the advice of all competent 
men and he pursued the chimera, which was not less 
foolish than that which afterwards led him to undertake the 
expedition to Russia, with the precision, the cold calcula 
tion and methodical energy w^ch so often redeemed in 
practice all that was mod m the conception of his plans, 
Howerer insurmountable may have been the inherent diffi 
colues of this project, it sufficed that it had taken hold of 
such a mind as bis, to mate it assume disastrous and fearful 
proportions. 

Our most experienced naval officers, Deerts, minister of 
manner Admual Ganteaume, VHleneuvc, Bmix himsdii did 
not bchevc or scarcely bcheved, m the possibility of success , 
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eich cndea\ cured in turn to dissuade him from liis cnlcr- 
pri<;c Tiiey considered that, \\ilh the possession of a long 
line of coast, holding at our disposal the ports of Holland, 
of Liguria, of Tuscany, and if need be of the whole of Italy, 
ha\ing m our hands the resources of so \ast an empire, it 
was wiser and safer to employ them in raising our na\y, and 
to wait till It was strong enough to attack the English forces 
according to the ordinar) method of maritime warfare But 
the results of such a plan were too incomplete, and abo\c 
all too slow, to please this impetuous genius E\er3 thing 
or nothing was aircad) his maxim ^^hat he wished was, 
not to fight the English more or less successful!)', but to 
annihilate their power in a mortal duel, at the risk of com- 
promising our own for ever lie listened to these remon- 
strances with the impatience of a man whose mind was made 
up, and whose extraordinary' success had led him to believe 
that e\eiy thing was possible Iheir objections, inspired 
b) professional knowledge acquired by long experience, 
appeared to him to be dictated by a spirit of routine, and 
he could sec nothing in them but the timidity of minds 
incapable of rising to the height of his views, or the con- 
tempt natural in professional men for all plans that did not 
emanate from their own body He could not conceal the 
irritation which their criticisms caused him Now as these 
admirals had learned what it cost to oppose his designs, and 
as they could on occasion be as good courtiers as they were 
skilful seamen, they gave themselves to the w'ork w'lth 
ardour, in order to diminish the chances against an enter- 
prise which they had not been able to hinder, and w'hich 
most of them deplored from the bottom of their hearts 
There remained a considerable portion of the flotilla 
W'hich Nelson had attempted to burn in i8or , this formed 
the beginning of the flotilla of 1803 To this was added 
an immense quantity of vessels built after new models, of 
W'hich the dimensions varied according to the nature of the 
freight for which they w'ere destined The flotilla was 
principally formed of flat-bottomed boats, having the grave 
inconvenience of not being able to stand a heavy sea, but 
with the advantage that they could run aground at will, 
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which rcDdered the disemborkment more easy These 
boats, divided mto gnnboats, large and small pnnaces, 
prames, and simple fishing boats destined to transport the 
ommnnrtiOQ, were for the most part armed with artiHery 
they were baht to go either with oars or sails they drew 
from eight to two feet of water they could each carry from 
fifty to a. hundred men, with their arms and ammomtion , and 
the deepest of them were to serve for the tninsport of horses 
and aitilfcry Their total number was to be raised to rather 
more than two thousand. Bonaparte rectoned that by aid 
of this immense armament, and favoured by a mlm or a fog 
which would deceive the English fleet, or condemn it to he 
motionless, he could m a few hours cross the ten leagues 
which separate the coast of Boulogne from that of England 
and throw his 150 000 men upon the Enghsh coait It 
was not till later and upon the reiterated advice of his 
seamen, that he thought of bringing his fleets to co-operate 
m the descent, by giving them a rendezvous m the Channel, 
where they were to keep the Bntish cruiiers m check. If 
he managed to disembark his army he did not doubt of hii 
defimte success it was then all over according to hnn, 
with the English power "While waiting till the completion 
of his preparations would permit him to strike this great 
blow hjs project offered him great advantages, even suppos- 
ing It were to remain unachieved. He was about to make 
England hvc m a state of contmual alarm, to force on her 
rmnous measures of defence he was going to exercise the 
forces 0/ our army mcessantJy held on the alert, and cm 
ployed like the Roman army m raising fortifications, m 
excavating the new basins of the ports of Boulogne, of 
Vnnereux, of Ambletcuse and imee our conquests obhged 
us to keep on foot a considerable army to hold the continent 
m awe, it was better to have it at Boulogne, and m camps 
that bordered the coast from Antwerp to Bayonne, all con 
centnUed, mured to fiiUgue, ready to enter on a campaign, 
than to leave it dispersed 10 gamions lastly the presence 
of the main body of this anny animated with an enthusiastic 
devotion for their chie^ at so short a distance from Pam, 
would mentably react upon the mmds of the multitude and 
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facilitate the decisive change that Bonaparte vas meditating 
in our institutions 

These sccondar}' considerations, which were regarded by 
him as of capital importance, no doubt contributed to blind 
him to the almost insurmountable difficulties which the 
nature of things oflered to his enterprise Considered as 
a whole, and reckoning rather largely on the favours of 
chance, the execution of the project seemed simple and 
easy , examined more closely in all the successive phases 
of Its accomplishment and w'lth the calmness of an analyst. 
It appeared the most foolish wager that ever tempted the 
fancy of a gambler This immense flotilla had one great 
inconvenience, that of not being able to stand a heavy sea 
The flat-bottomed boats upset w ith the first gust of wund , 
crovrded with soldiers as they were to be, the slightest bad 
weather would have been dangerous to them It was 
necessar)' then to reckon upon an absolute calm for at least 
two or three days, for, as experience soon proved, the flotilla 
could not set sail m a single tide Napoleon himself 
formally admits this in many places m his correspondence, 
especially in a letter to Deeres,^ in which he acknowledges 
that after the English had made this discovery the flotilla 
ceased to inspire them w ith fear A calm did not preserve 
us from inconveniences of another nature, that w'ere not 
less grave If it removed the obstacle resulting from the 
wund, It did not ward off the danger created by the currents 
which render navigation so difficult in the Channel The 
sea, w'hich rushes into this narrow passage w'lth each rising 
or falling tide, is in fact the most tempestuous that is 
known, on account of the insufficient space that is left for 
It, and the unevenness of the rugged coast The strength 
of the currents caused our vessels to drift, and this could 
neither be prevented by the sails that were useless in a calm, 
and that were besides too light for the weight they had to 
move, nor by the plying of the oars, which could not by 
themselves overcome the current This was not all , these 
inevitable dhftings, which exposed us to disembark far 
away from the appointed place of attack, would also in- 
^ Dated September 8, 1805 
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faUlbljr cause the division of the flotilla, and throw it upon 
the enemy in a duastrous state of diipersicm. Our vcticli 
were to cover a space of several leagues. Now not only 
was the strength of the currents likely to vary In such a 
space and to be felt unequally, but it would have a very 
diflerent action on the dificrent boats, some of which would 
be able to resist it, while others would be earned away it 
would m Q word produce as many dxflercnt dn/bogs as 
there were different dimensions in the flotilla, which counted 
at least five or six. AVe can conceive the confusion which 
would result m the order of Sailing' cspecialJy if we take 
into account the mexpenence of our sailors and the en 
cumbmnee produced by this gigantic caigo, and yet the 
whole enterprise was based upon the hypothesis of a dis- 
embarkraent operated upon a single point The dispersion 
of Nelsons drvmons was naturally recalled, when m 1801 
he attempted to bum our first flotilla and these divisions, 
moreover were composed of keel boats, which have much 
more resistance than flat-bottomed boats they were manned 
by the most skilful seamen m the whole worid they set sail 
not fiom an opposite shore, but from a much nearer point 
and the whole number of the vessels scarcely equalled a 
twentieth of our present fleet WTio can say what a meeting 
even with a portion of the Bntiah forces would have added 
to these causes of perturbation ? 

These forces were not a mere phantom it was easier 
to deny their existence than to overcome them. The 
French addresses Invariably mvoked the remembrance of 
Csesar and of WUham the Conqncron Bat fames bad 
changed prodigiously smee these two fpocha. Oesar had 
not found a amgle b^k of the enemy to defend the approach 
of his eight hundred vessels to the shore be bad only had 
to fight m England with half savage hordes. The conquest 
of Wniiam bad not met with much more formidable obstocIesL 
Since then an the different elements, Celtic, Daiush, Saxon, 
Norman, which form the stock of the English nationality 
had been merged and blended, and fiom this fusion bad 
resulted a people admiriibly balanced, and made as it were 
for pohtics, accustomed to govern themselves, proud of their 
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liberties, placed in the first rank by their intelligence, their 
energj’, their culture, their ^^ealth, and their national spirit 
For a centurjf especially their strength and resources had 
developed to such an extent, and they had so many times 
fought against us with advantage, in spite of the numeric 
inferiority of the population, that they could without fear 
regard the tempest that vas about to burst upon them 
The British Go\ernment did not conceal from themselves 
that It was no longer an ordinarj' \\ar, but a mortal duel, 
m vhich they had just engaged with the First Consul , they 
knei\, if by nothing else, by the spectacle of tlie whole of 
Europe, complaisant or subjugated, all that the genius of 
their adversar)' was capable of, and they had proportioned 
their efibrts to the greatness of the struggle that was about to 
open In this respect, moreover,theyhadhad noneed of sham 
demonstrations of a feigned zeal to stimulate the patriotism 
of the nation Acquainted from the onset vith all the phases 
of the debate through the daily discussions of a free press 
and the admirable speeches of their statesmen and great 
orators, the English people had not remained m ignorance 
on a question in which their honour was so directly 
interested, they had enlisted vith passionate ardour, they 
had regarded Bonaparte’s insults to their representatives 
and institutions as addressed to themselves, and latterly 
especially this feeling had been manifested with so much 
strength, that Addington, hitherto wavering, had been driven 
to the alternative of breaking with France or resigning the 
Ministry It was not necessary' then to excite public 
enthusiasm, but only to direct it For this task was 
employed not a body of officials obeying an order, breathing 
in drill a fury regulated on the tone of a ministerial circular, 
and imitating as far as possible the spontaneity and anima- 
tion of popular agitations, but the elite of the nation, every 
one m England who had influence either by rank, riches, 
popularity, genius, or virtue Everywhere private effort 
sustained and often outstripped that of the Gkivernment, 
and instead of complaining of the sacrifices that were 
demanded of the nation, the citizens reproached them for 
not asking enough This is so true, that in order to over- 
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throw the Addmgton Cabinet, Pitt made use of no other 
arm. than a motion for additional force*. 

England possessed at the time of the rapture a regular 
army of 130 000 soldjcrs, and a mibtui amounting to about 
70 000 men there was added to this, first a reserve of 
50 000 men, drawn by ballot afterwards, when the news 
of a descent, m which no one had at first beheved, became 
more probable and began to gam credit, the Ministry pre- 
sented and had voted, at the request of the opposition 
themselves who were incessantly reproaching the Govern 
ment with the insufi&aency of therr measures, a bill of 
mflitoiy service giving them power to call to arms all able 
bodied men from the age of seventeen to that of fifty five. 
This nght, which they only used with moderahon, gave 
before the end of the rummer of rSoj according to 
Addington, an army of 300 000 volunteers, who were daily 
practised m manual eierciBcs, These different forces formed 
a total number of 550 000 men not all equally effiaent. 
It is true, but all the more likely to improve, because they 
would have to fight, not for some distant conquest, but for 
their hearths and their nslional existence. An official 
statement shows that m the month of December of the 
some year the number of volunteers rose m England to 
379 943 and m Ireland to 82 241 a significant progres- 
sion if ever there was one.^ 

This army has been ipoken of with a dis dain that dis- 
plays both a want of discernment and a want of memory 
Our volunteers m 1792 and 93 those of Spam m the 
years that followed the mvssion, those of Prussia in 1813 
have sufficiently proved what such armies can do m the 
hour of a great crisis. Would they maintain that the 
F.nglHih people had less energy and less patriotism than 
the nations I have just named ? It is needless to refute 
so strange an argument while we may add on behalf of 
the English defence, that if Bonaparte a 150 000 men had 
diwn harked on the island, they would have remained there 
hemmed m as m a hated field, without any means of re 
pairing their losses. At the same time all the means of 
1 Anaosl Register for the year 180J. 
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defence that the circumstances rendered necessary were 
organised Fortifications uere raised around London to 
secure the capital from a coiip-de-watn, and to give the 
army time to march to its relief A system of signals was 
arranged for giving the alarm at the first appearance of the 
enemy , and large carnages drawn by si\ horses and capable 
of conveying sixty men at once, were placed at the disposal 
of each corps, to facilitate the concentration of troops upon 
the rallying points 

The naval preparations were not inferior to those of the 
land force On the loth of June a levy of 40,000 sailors 
had been added to the 80,000 that England already pos- 
sessed upon her ships of war Seventy-five vessels of the 
line, vhich number soon after reached a hundred, more 
than a hundred frigates, several hundred bngs and corvettes, 
eight hundred gunboats more especially employed in the 
defence of the coast, lastly, an immense quantity of advice- 
boats making a kind of telegraphic network, — such was the 
formidable armament^ which at once protected England 
like a moving rampart, blockaded our ports, and pursued 
our fugitive squadrons over the seas Aird in order to give 
an idea of the way m which it was sustained by the patriotic 
ardoin: of the whole nation, it is enough to remember that 
a man like Pitt — I mean a man who had acquired a perfect 
right to believe that he was doing enough for his country 
m holdmg his place m the Councils of State — spent the 
rest of his life, though his health was already visibly shaken, 
in daily exercising the 3000 volunteers that he had himself 
recruited at Walmer Castle, and in obtaining as many as a 
hundred and fifty gunboats from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood As for the expenditure that such a display of 
forces necessitated, it was met provisionally by a loan of 
twelve millions sterlmg, and by an mcrease of the excise 
and income-tax for a sum nearly equal to that of the loan 

1 I here give the size of the navy after Pitt’s recall to the Ministry, 
for under the preceding Cabinet it was rather less than this number, as 
may be seen by Tierney’s speech in favour of the Administration of 
Lord St Vmcent, at that time First Lord of the Admiralty Annual 
Register for the year 1804 
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The»e extraordinary resources, added to those of the enor 
mous budget — of which England henceforth bore with case 
the burden that would have overwhelmed any other nation 
— sufficed for the first necessities and placed the English 
Cabinet in a position to create diversions against us either 
in Europe or in France itself 

By the nde of this picture it would be well to place an 
account of our finances, and especially of the means that 
were proposed to cover the excess of expenditure occasioned 
by the war for if the formulas and finnnnal errors of that 
time are similar to those of our own and offer little mtereit 
for history it is not so with the mode employed for the 
creation and collection of extraordinary resources. The 
budget voted m March 1803 under the imminence of the 
rupture with England, had already partly provided for the 
burdejisomc needs with which this eventually threatened 
us, 89 000 000 bad been added to the public taxes, which 
m the preceding year had not exceeded 500 000 00a But 
this budget, however large it may have been for the epoch, 
was fiir from meeting the expenditure that such a colossal 
enterprise entiuled. For him who had conceived it, and 
upon whom alone fell the responsibility there were only 
two honourable and regular w ays of covering the expense, 
to make a loyal appeal to the nation either for a loan or 
for an mcrcase of taxation. Since they wished for the war 
at least so it was said, they ought to Imow the cost and be 
ready to pay for it But the first Consul was, it appean, 
a lover of economy and a loan was repugnant to his ptin 
ciplea. His pnnaples however gave way to a number of 
other proceedings far more questionable and it is not 
difficult here to discover his real motive, AVhat would 
have become of the populanty of this war what would 
have become of its author espccudly if he had had to 
enumerate beforehand the sacrifices of every kind that the 
country was called upon to make ? Sacrifices for a national 
war can be demanded without fear but it is dangerous to 
claim them for a war of ambition. Between Bonaparte 
and the turbulent democracy that applauded aD hi* militaiy 
project there was henceforth a taat pact he might drive 
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them into ar at his pleasure , but on condition that, 
instead of feeling its weight, they were only to experience 
its advantages 

The First Consul, moreo^er, had unfortunately to make 
no effort of invention in order to create gratuitous additional 
resources to our insufficient finances his past conduct 
offered him, m this respect, all the expedients that he 
needed In the var of Italy he had filled by his exactions 
the exhausted treasurj' of the Directory , but although col- 
lected from populations that we were supposed to hberate, 
these despoiling taxes could in a certain measure invoke 
for excuse the maxim that ‘ w'ar ought to support w’ar ’ 
But since his accession to the Consulate this hitherto 
exceptional fact had been made general, it had become 
normal , it had been applied no longer to conquered terri- 
tories or hostile countries, but to those of our allies The 
two campaigns of the jear 1800 had been in a great 
measure prepared and maintained with the money of 
friendly nations who had become our tributaries ^ Peace 
had diminished the charges that burdened them, but it had 
not put an end to them Everything is connected m a 
political system, and all oppression implies spoliation The 
half-threatening attitude that Bonaparte had assumed to- 
w'ards the great European’ Powers, his invasions accomplished 
or projected of weak countnes, imposed on him the main- 
tenance of an army out of all proportion to the resources of 
France This army he w'as forced to keep up at the 
expense of neighbounng nations whom we were supposed to 
protect Our budgets contained even in the times of peace 
real subsidies inscribed under the name of foteign icceipts, 
an ingenious euphemism which gave a decent and regular 
air to an act that was hardly so The portion of this tribute 
which the Government presented to the public — it did not 
always suit them to give the whole — amounted for the 
North of Italy alone to a sum of 23,000,000 At present, 
owmg to the war, it was a sum of 100,000,000 at least that 
had to be procured annually He consequently resolved to 
extort It by fair means or foul, not only from nations that 
1 See on this subject, vol 1 
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were our yassala, such m the Dutch, the Genoese, and the 
Italians, but from all those countnes whose wcakneti 
hindered them from defence, like Naples, Spam, Portogal, 
and Hanover 

Hanover had for lovcrcign the king of England, but 
the administration of this country had long smco been 
entirely independent of the English Cabmet, At the close 
of the wars of the eighteenth century ministers were seen 
to moke themselves popular by mamtaimng that Hanover 
was an embarnmment to England, and ought to be a 
separate state. It formed part of the Gernunic Confedera 
tion governed itselii and though the Elector of Hanover 
and King George HL of England were one and the same, 
the two sovereignties were m reality distinct and separate. 
Thu situation, which was not unique in Europe, had been 
sealed by treaties, and recognised by the French Republic 
itself In 1795 at the time of the treaty of Basle, Fhmce 
had recognised the neutrality of George in hu capacity of 
elector of Hanover even when she was at war with him as 
king of England. But such dutiuctions were both too 
metaphysical and too favourable to the mdepcndence of the 
weak, to please the Fnst Consul If Hanover could furnish 
two hundred thousand men, he caused the Mcntiatr to 
say ‘ King George would not invoke the neutiahty ^ The 
hypothciu seemed to him amply sufficient to justify hoitih 
ties. On the morrow of the rupture Mortier had rushed 
upon Hanover The Hanoverian army mcapable of resist 
mg us, had been constrained to capitulate and the elector 
ntc remained m our hands m spite of the alarm of Prussia 
and the discontent of the humiliated Confederation, The 
occupation of Hanover would perhapis lead sooner or later 
to a war with Europe, but m the meantime he laid hands 
upon all the resources of this country confiscated all 
property belonging to the elector seued three thousand 
hones, and thus thirty thousand men of our troops were 
lodged, fed, and equipped at the expense of forcigneii, 
beyond thu present advantage our policy did not look 

The kingdom of Naples was more of a stranger than 
1 JLtow/orr of Jtroe 14, 1803 
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e\ en Hanover to the new war Although at another epoch 
she had been an all)' of England, she had made a separate 
peace with us, and only asked to maintain her neutrality 
But did we not require the position of Taranto in order to 
threaten Malta and Egypt , and did we not also need her 
subsidies ? General Samt-Cyr therefore received orders to 
enter the states of the king of Naples without further 
ceremony, to place garrisons in Pescara, Otranto, Brindisi, 
and Taranto, and ta demand that his troops should be 
‘paid, fed, and clothed by the king of Naples We had, 
thanks to this expeditious proceeding, a second army 
maintained at the expense of foreigners In reply to the 
queen of Naples, who vrote tiqung to make him relent, 
Bonaparte protested his constant desire to be agreeable to 
her He agreed in principle that the traditional pohcy of 
France was to aid a weaker state whose well-being was 
useful to our commerce , but ‘ why did she maintain at the 
head of the administration a man whose wealth and affec- 
tions were centred in England?’ In other words, why did 
she dare to govern her kingdom as she pleased? More- 
over, continued Bonaparte, it was very icpugjiant to him to 
intc} meddle vi the piivate affaiis of othei states, and it was 
only foi the sake of being sinceie that he had given the 
queen the true reason of his conduct' 2 General Oliver, 
who commanded our troops in the pretended kingdom of 
Etruna, ceded less than two years before to the House of 
Spam, and now governed as a department of France, 
received at the same time an intimation from Pans to put 
Leghorn in a state of siege Murat was asked to make 
known ‘ what the kingdom could furnish towards the 
common defence ’ Liguna, which already served us for a 
garrison and a naval station, received on the same occasion 
a supplement of troops, which she was also to maintain at 
her own expense, contracting moreover the obligation to 
furmsh a new corps of twelve hundred men Very soon 
after, a regular treaty, dated January 24, 1804, which by a 
very superfluous precaution Bonaparte made this unfortunate 

1 Bonaparte to Murat, May 23 
2 Bonaparte to the queen of Naples, July 28, 1803 
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Repnbbc sign, under pretext ^cf dramxng dostr tk* tm that 
untied the two states ^ obliged her to furnish us with a corps 
of four thousand sailors. In return for this sacrifice so 
enonnous for so small a temtoiy the First Consul dared 
to offer the Genoese the denjirc compensation of a pronusc, 
by which he himself engaged to force England to reco^ntst 
the independence of Liptria (Art VL) 

The whole of Italy being thus taxed, another convention, 
concluded at Paris the asth of June 1803 regulated the 
portion folhng to HollancL The Batavian Republic had 
only one mterest m this debate, that of preserving her 
neutrality and, if possible, her mdependence. At the tune 
of the negotiations for the peace of Amiens, already snbja 
gated and dragged in spite of henelf m the wake of France, 
she had timidly endfavoured to Insert a clause m the 
treaty consecrating m fwi the mdependent existence that 
was so liberally rccogmscd in words, but an mjuncUon as 
hard as it was peremptory dictated by the First Consul to 
hL de Hantenve, had immediately readied to her her reil 
situation States which, like Holland, said this note, 
have been vanquished and conquered, after havmg made 
war against France, ought to spare us the embarrasament of 
reminding them of the prmaple of then present existence 
it ts from us that they hold this existence we owe them 
nothing and they owe us everything I * If this was the case, 
what was the nse of the long and odious comedy of the 
treaty of Lnnrfville, and of so many solemn dedaradons 
guaranteeing the mdependence of the Batavian Republic? 
And what was the good of conventions with a vanquished 
and (onquertd country f There is something more revolting 
fhpn the brutality of force, ihai is its cowardice and its 
hypocrisy Be this as it may if any illusions remained m 
the mmdi of the patriots, who had flattered themselves that 
they could save the mtercsts of their country by dint of 
submission and deference to the French Government, the 
treaty of the 25th of June showed them how they had been 

* Tha U the Tciy fommlt employed in the treaty See de Clercq 
Rtcual ia trmih it la Fretut, eta, toL UL 

* De*pQtch frt 3 iB M. de HioatcriTo to Jooeph, Jmmuy 6, 1802 
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deceived The Batavian Republic was to maintain eighteen 
thousand men of our troops, independent of her own, which 
amounted to sixteen thousand, forming a total of thirty-four 
thousand men She was besides to furnish five ships of 
war, five frigates, a hundred gunboats, carrj'ing from three 
to four hundred cannons, two hundred flat-bottomed boats, 
and several hundred transports Such was the fearful 
requisition that he ventured to lay upon a friendly people, 
who, drawing their means of subsistence from their navy 
and their colonies, saw at once all the source of their 
riches dried up In return the French Republic guaranteed 
to Holland the intcgr tty of het tet ; itoiy and the 1 estitution 
of het colonies (Art V ) The First Consul thus engaged 
to resolve the singular problem, which consisted m restonng 
a part by keeping the whole ' 

The Helvetic Republic, which had become subject to us 
since the act of mediation, required to be treated with 
much more consideration than Holland Switzerland by 
her geographical situation and the energy of her inhabitants 
could at a given moment become a grave danger for us , 
she offered moreover but slight material resources, and the 
exactions which had furnished funds for the expedition to 
Egypt had ruined her for a long time. It was useless 
therefore to think of obtaining money from her , he de- 
manded men She engaged, by a capitulation signed at 
Fnburg, September 27, 1803, to furnish us with an army 
of sixteen thousand men, besides a depot of four thousand 
men charged with the supplies These troops were to be 
maintained at our expense A treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive, signed the same day, stipulated that in case 
of an attack on the French territory, the cantons would 
furnish us with eight thousand men more, which raised the 
total number of the Swiss contingent to twenty-eight thousand 
men This placed nearly a twentieth of the male population 
at the mercy of the chances of war, and that for the defence 
of a power that had deprived Switzerland of her national 
existence 

There remained Spam and Portugal to ransom Portugal 
was fortunately for herself rather beyond our reach, not. 
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hoiTcver far enough to be completely ihehered from oor 
exigencies. Drawn willmgly or unw^Qmgly into the oibit 
of England, this little state had fonnerly been at war with 
us, but without being able of itself to do us cither good or 
harm its only wrong consisted m having joined our 
enemies, against whom it had been impossible for it to 
defend itself It had expiated this wrong, and we huH 
imposed on it a most burdensome peace thanks to the 
succour that Spain had furnished us with. Since then it 
had given us no cause of complaint As for Spam, she had 
ft thousand reasons for discontent and irritation against us. 
The Interference of the First Consul m the mtemal affair s 
of this country his openly threatening attitude at the time 
of the Spanish co-operation against Portugal, his cynical 
want of fiuth with r^ard to the kingdom of Etnma, m 
exchange for which he had received Louisiana, and of 
which he still remained the absolute master his insulting 
proceedings towards a weak'mmded long, who was full of 
goodness, attachment, and admiration for hnnself, lastly 
the sacrifice which at the time of the treaty of Amiens he 
had brought upon Spam by the abandonment of the island 
of Tnmdftd, — ftn abandonment that was contrary to all our 
engagements, and beyond all this, the ranconr of a favounte, 
vam and light, but by no means perTcrse, whom be had 
chosen to caress and humiluite by turns, all these accumu 
latcd gnevancea had caused a great deal of coolneif m our 
relations with the Spanish Goremment like Holland, 
Naplcf, Switzerland, Genoa, Portugal, and Etruria, exhausted 
Spam would have preferred to remain neuter m the quarrel 
which had just begun but m order to mflinram such a 
position she lacked one tbmg, the only one that would have 
been efficaaous, — force I The First Consul had moreover 
a terrible arm against her, of which he was not a man to 
diTcat himself it was the treaty of St Ildefonsa 

This treaty concluded in 1796 between the king of 
Spam and the French Republic, bad bound the two states 
by an alliance /a ferfetutij to terms by which they engaged 
to sustain each other m case of war by land and naval 
forces, the amount of which was foreseen and fixed In 
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order to place the required po\scr under the necessity of 
executing it, a simple demand was to sulTicc, ‘without any 
need of entering into a discussion relatnc to the question 
as to whether the war was ofTensuc or defensive’ (Art 
VIII)' Such a con\cntion was a monument to the 
imbecility of the monarch and the carelessness of the 
minister, for Us infallible elTcctwas to place the weak power 
at the discretion of the stronger 

In order to judge of the kind of mtcr])rctation that 
Bonaparte ga\c to this treat), there is no need to ask what 
he would ha\c replied if the king of Spam had thought of 
in\oking his succour for any war, it is sufilcicnt to recall 
his conduct at the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens Spam would not then cede the island of Trinidad 
at an) price, she had a thousand times the right to claim 
\\\Q. casus fcidcns require us to continue the war, he 
had compelled her by his threats and intimidations to 
abandon to the English this ransom of our own colonies 
Yet the treat) of St Ildcfonso plainly said that peace ‘was 
only to be made by common accord it added that the 
power attacked could only make a separate peace on 
condition ‘that it was not io ihc dcfumeui of ihc auxthaiy 
poiacr' {kxt XIV) 

This unequal treaty, wrested from an incapable and 
frivolous minister, w’as not only rightfully null and void 
from the beginning, because, supposing it had been 
executed in good faith, it placed the two nations at the 
mercy of the caprice of a foreign government, but it had 
since been invalidated by all the violence that the First 
Consul had offered to Spam, and by all the violations of 
w'hich he had himself been guilty Bonaparte did not the 
less invoke it, in order to compel Spam to declare war 
against a nation with whom she had every good reason for 
living in peace , but as he expected little seiauce from a 
co-operation exacted by force, he declared that he would 
be contented wuth a subsidy in money, which he fixed at 
SIX millions per month or seventy-tw'o millions per year 
At the same time the Court of Madrid was informed that if 
^ De Clercq Recucil dis iratth, etc , tome 
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«be to accept the»e conditions, Angeresa would 

enter Spam with the army that was encamped at Bayonne. 
This court, trembling, divided between the fear of an 
invasion and the desire to throw off the yoke, embraced by 
turns the most opposite resolutions. Sometimes they 
proposed a reduction of the truly immoderate pnee that 
was put upon their tranquillity at others they deaded upon 
vigorous measures, detennined on resistance, announced 
the levy of a hundred thousand men to mamtiun the 
national mdependencc. To these undigmSed fluctuaticnii 
they added iiults of conduct that gave a hold upon them, 
suffered two of our ships to be taken within reach of the 
guns of Algcsiras, displayed ill will (natural enough, for 
that matter) to our squadrons that put mto their ports. 
Our ambassador Beumonville, received orders to demand 
that the governor of Algesiras should be punished, and 
the levy of the hundred thousand men countemuinded 
without which our army would immediately enter Spam 
and then it was all over with the Spanish monarchy I 
must, said Bonaparte, by way of conclusion obtain one of 
these three things either that Spam declares war against 
England, or that she pays the subsidy or that we make 
war upon her for this cannot last ^ With a minister who 
had more pnde than the Pnnee of the Peace, this last result 
would have been rendered mevitable by such proceedings, 
but the Fust CodbuI knew for a certainty that the far with 
which he inspired the fiivounte greatly outweighed bis 
timid desire to revolt and as the consent of the Court of 
Spam to the treaty of subsidies was still withheld in spite 
of these threats, he was resolved to strike her with dis^y 
by one of those temble surprises of which he alone pos- 
sessed the secret The secretary of embassy Hermann, 
was sent to Beumonville with a letter from the First Consul 
for the kmg of Spam, and with a note for IL de Cevallo*, 
minister of foreign affairs. The first of these documents 
revealed to the kmg the treason and plots of which he was 
regarded aa the victim on the part of the favountc the 
second, which was a secret confided to a whole ministry 
r Boupute to Tinoymid, the i^lh tod l 6 tB of Anpat 1S03* 
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was intended to make his shame public by denouncing the 
connection of the favounte with the queen Beurnonville 
was to present the Pnnce of the Peace with a copy both of 
the letter and the note, he was to inform him that neither 
would be dehvered unless he refused to consent to the 
treaty The pnnce received in fact this communication 
from the hands of the secretary, Hermann , he there, 
shedding tears of shame and anger, read the denunciation 
of his connection with the queen, clearly intimated though 
in covered terms in the letter to the king, openly revealed 
in the note to the minister, and accompanied in both with 
the most bitter insult that a man could receive. The 
note said ‘that the French, who had placed the Bourbons 
upon the throne of Spam, would find their way back to 
Madnd to expel a man who had sold France at Badajoz, 
that faiwunte who had attat7ied by the most criminal of all 
means a degree of favour unexampled in the annals of 
modern history ’ ^ The letter addressed to the king was 
scarcely less exphcit, Bonaparte entreated him ‘to open 
his eyes to the abyss beneath his throne , all Europe was 
as much afflicted as it was indignant at the hind of dethrone- 
ment in which the Prince of the Peace had represented his 
Majesty to every government It is he,’ he continued, 
‘who IS the leal king of Spain, and I foresee with pain 
that I shall be forced to make war on this new king 
Let your Majesty re-ascend his throne, let him remove a 
man who by degrees has seized all the royal power, and 
preserving in his rank the base passions of his character, 
has never risen to a single sentiment that could attach him 
to glory, who has only existed by his own vices, and will 
always be solely governed by a thirst for gold I cannot 
but believe that all these facts have been concealed from 
your Majesty, that my letter will be news to you, and I am 
deeply affected at the pain which I foresee that it will cause 
you But after all is it not better that he should see clearly 
the true state of the affairs of his kingdom ? ’ ^ 

Whether we consider the letter and the note in the light 

^ Bignon, Htsloire dtploinatiqne 
" Bonaparte to the king of Spain, September 1 8, 1 803 
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of the relationa of nmn to mrm, or m that of the dignity of 
ft fOTcreign, they contain the greatest insult that could be 
inflicted upon him whom they pretended to enlighten. 
And what were the wrongs of this good natured king, who 
was blasted at once os a man, as ft monarch, and as a 
husband ? He had been the enthmiasbc admirer of 


General Bonaparte, be had professed a fnendihip for him, 
he had been our most fiaithful ally But his good fahh had 
been cruelly betrayed. He bad been assailed at the tune 
of the treaty of Badajoz, doped m the affair of the kingdom 
of Etnina, both duped and assailed at the treaty of Amiens , 
and when he saw his country about to be drawn by ns mto 
an nnjojt and mmonM war he had scruples and wavered. 
In order to put an end to his hesitations, the First Consul 
was about to offer him publicly one of those irreparable 
aflronts from which the coarsest men ordinarily shnnk, as 
if they were conscious of not having the nght to mflict a 
wound that nothing can avenge nor heal, as if they felt that 
these msnlts lower him who gircs them more than brm who 
receives them. Addressed to a weak, defenceless bemg, 
bowed down under the weight of his responsibility the 
offence took a low and repngnant character it resembled 
the stab of a stiletto dealt m obscunty to an adversary dis- 
armed. A man who had any sense of honour or the 
refinement of that humane cmhsation of the eighteenth 
century would never have consented to employ this Borgian 
trap. We here find as m all extreme situations the subtle 
Corsican, of violent and savage passions, who would shrink 
frxim no means to attain has end. The well known 


tragedy of Bayonne, which Bonaparte, as we see, prepared 
long beforehand, no doubt presents itself to the mind under 
darker coloura; but it is perhaps less odious than this 
treachery perpetrated with such refined cruelty 

However the blow half failed. TTie favourite, in spite 
of the threats of the First Consul, again refused to consent 
to all the clauses of the treaty a resistance which was very 
honourable for him, for it mi^t mm him and offered him 
no personal advantage. Beumonville boldly presented 
himself to the bng and placed Bonaparte s letter in his own 
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hands , but Charles IV , informed that it contained offensive 
expressions, refused to open it, and assured the ambassador 
that it was useless to read it, since the Spamsh minister m 
Paris had received orders to sign the treaty It was m fact 
what actually took place M d’Azara, informed that it 
was necessary to submit, concluded this strange alhance, 
October 19, 1803, making the French Cabinet partly accept 
the restrictions maintained by the Princb of the Peace, whose 
efforts were not entirely lost for his country 

Thus subsidies of six millions per month were obtained 
from Spam At this price and almost with the knife on 
the throat the king thought he could purchase his neutrahty 
in the new war, for he flattered himself that m spite of this 
co-operation, so thinly disguised, England would consent 
to spare Spain and leave her colonies to her The subrms- 
sion of Spam necessarily involved that of Portugal, hitherto 
refractory The first of these powers was forced, even by 
an article of the treaty (Art VII.), to engage to compel her 
weak neighbour also to sign a treaty of subsidies was it 
not the sublimity of art to employ the oppressed to sustain 
and propagate oppression ? This convention was consented 
to by Portugal the 19th of December of the same year, it 
IS remarkable for the motives on which it is founded 
That state, having given us no cause of complaint that we 
could make use of against her with any show of probability, 
was supposed to convert into a pecuniary subsidy of sixteen 
milhons the obhgations contracted in the first treaty of 
peace with the French Repubhc, signed September 29, 
1801 Now these obhgations were no other than the 
engagement to shut her ports to the Enghsh ‘ till the peace 
between England and France,’ that is to say, dunng the 
time of the war then on the pomt of terminating This 
war had closed, the peace of Amiens had been concluded, 
the obligation relative to the closing of the ports was con- 
sequently annulled Portugal was not the less forced to 
pay sixteen millions of subsidies, in order to be dispensed 
from the execution of a treaty that was no longer bindmg, 
and to maintain a neutrality of which she could only save 
the appearances Thanks to this assistance so singularly 
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stances should we suffer her to interfere in &vour of 
Switierland.^ 

Nothing was in feet changed except that we had 
rendered a state of affairs definite that had been supposed 
to be temporary The deputie* of the Helvetic Republic, 
elected under the protection of our army that is to say 
chosen and nominated by the First Consul,* arrived in 
Pans at the beginning of the month of December m order 
to bring to their legislator the light of their counseL 

Bonaparte bad long before fixed ha plans with regard 
to their country Not bemg able to dream of repeating 
the worn-out comedy of the Ccnsulte of Lyons, he had 
resolved simply to annul Switzerland as an mdependent 
State. Pcrfciilj m different to the two opmions which 
divided the Swiss patnots, it was easy for him to display as 
he said, Btnct impartiality m their quarrels. Provided that 
Switzerland was dependent and subjected to France, he 
aued httle about the rest But this anxiety alone naturally 
made him lean to the side of the federalists, according to 
the old nunm of drvidmg and governing. He saw the 
Swiss deputies, and tned to please them he received them 
with an affability which struck them so much the more, as 
diey had arrived troubled and mtnnidated by the misfor 
tunes that had befallen their country and conferred with 
•hpm for several hours on the changes to be made m their 
nstituOons. In this speech, in which he astonished them 
jy the knowledge he possessed of their affairs, by the flow 
md impetuosity of his ideas, and still more by the ease 
(nth which he caught at and refuted those of others, he 
mdeavenired chiefly to prove to them that the geography 
iustory, and customs of their country imperatively imposed 
jn them a diversity of governments. Each canton should 
lave its partiailar consUtuticm, and be governed as it 
ilcased as for the central government, the recent discords 
ud shown that it was requisite to reduce it to the minimum 
f not to suppress it alto^thcr * 

1 BoDaparte to Ttfleynud, Norember 4, rSoa 
Jean d< Muller i Hi$hot it i C^ff^^nUw* L itO. 

• AJkicntioD of Decernber 1 1 iSoi- 
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Such was the kind of modification that he introduced 
into the Heh etic constitution, with the aid of these patri- 
cians on whom he had lavished so much abuse as long as 
he had had to complain of their indocility He made 
them understand that resistance was useless, that if they 
would make the necessary concessions he was willing to 
share the power with them , and most of them accepted his 
proposal They surrendered to him their superannuated 
principles of suzerainty and seignior)' , they gave him more- 
over the upper hand m the affairs of the central government, 
which w'as henceforth too w'eak to contest anything , on the 
other hand, he left them all influence in the cantons It 
was, except these restrictions, a re-establishment pure and 
simple of the ancient constitution of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion The Valais, cut in two by our military road of the 
Simplon, was not united to France , they wished this to be 
a permanent testimony of our respect for principles, and it 
was raised to the dignity of an t 7 idepcjident Republic It 
was generally expected m Europe that Bonaparte w'ould at 
the last moment assume the presidency of the Confedera- 
tion, he did nothing of the sort He selected for this 
honour the citizen Louis D’Affry, w'ho had been m the 
service of France before the loth of August This fresh 
homage rendered to the independence of Switzerland was 
to close the mouths of those who had declared it com- 
promised We ought however to add that on February 
21, 1803, at the time of D’Affry’s entrance into office, the 
Grand Juge Regnier received orders to pay him the sum of 
31,000 francs ‘This sum,’ wrote Bonaparte, ^ts to be taken 
fiom the secret funds of the police The same day he wrote 
to D’Affry — ‘ I have given orders for the sum you demand 
to be paid over to you I have also commanded that the 
pension you formerly received of 1000 francs should be 
restored to you I shall take every opportunity of being 
agreeable to you ’ Such letters are revelations with regard 
to the independence of the new confederation With the 
delegates themselves, moreover, Bonaparte was perfectly 

^ Bonaparte to the Citizen Regnier, February 21, 1803 Corre- 
spondance 
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Open he plainly told them that he ahoold remam master 
of their country because h aidted hia policy ‘It is recc^ 
msed by Europe, he »aid, that Italy Holland, and S^eitier 
land, ore at the disposition of France. ^ He went too fir 
in attributing such sentiments to Europe. In the last 
interview he concluded as usual by showing the pomt of 
the sword as his laat argument I will never suEer any 
other influence than my own m Switserland nwr // ^ cost 
me a hundred thcusand men / * The estimate wai m reality 
modest it was nearly two milhons of men that this media 
hon was to cost us I 

The Enghsh Parliament had opened on the i6th of 
November 1801 before oil these acts had been accom 
phshed but plam mdications of them existed Switzerland 
bang covered with our troops, and Bonaparte having 
declared that he would not s^er England to meddle m 
the afliun Addington was not yet wilhng to renounce all 
hopes of preserring peace, but he saw that m spite of 
himself he was being drawn mto war and the speech from 
the throne dearly betrayed this anxiety The fang 
distinctly declared that, notwithstanding his pacific disposi 
tions, he could not remam mdiflercnt to the pohey of 
states, whose mterests had always been connected with 
those of England for this reason therefore he could not 
be regardless of changes that were takmg place m thar 
relative condition and strength. He consequently an 
nounced the neceanty of adopting measures of secunty 
even in the intcrcsti of peace. This language, although 
firm m its moderation, was far from responding to the 
feelings of animosity and violence cxpencnced by the whole 
natio n, who felt the challenge and were beginning to impart 
to the debate the concentrated but strong, deep, and 
persistent passion of the English character In the House 
of Lords, the man itiio was at that time the right hand and 
the glonous buclder of England, Nelson, was the fint to 
speak, as the one who had acquired the most right to take 
up the gauntlet He spoke with that simple dignity that 
so well become* the man of action, and confini^ himself 
1 ConffeenCB of Jimjuiy *9 1803. ■ Josn de MoHer 
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to exposing m a short and energetic speech the necessity 
of supporting the allies of England, and the duty of main- 
taining the national honour intact ‘ I am a man of peace,' 
he said, ‘ and I have a horror of the miseries of war , but 
our honour is the most \ aluable of our interests , it is to 
this that we owe the respect of the continent, and it would 
be purchasing peace too dearly to sacrifice one jot of 
England’s honour’^ All the former adversaries of the 
Addington Cabinet, m the two Houses, rose after him to 
triumph over the embarrassment of the ministr)', and to 
overwhelm it with its discomfiture How long had it lasted 
then, this peace of vhich they had been so proud, this 
peace signed in contempt of their foresight ? They now de- 
clared themselves, after all their fine promises, that it was 
necessary to prepare afresh for war But upon what had 
they founded their illusions ? Had the ministers flattered 
themselves that the First Consul was going to change m a 
day both his system and his nature? Warnings had not 
been wanting Had they not seen him, even while the 
preliminaries of London and the treaty of Amiens were 
negotiating, establish himself m Holland, seize the Cisalpine 
Republic, betray Tuscany for hard cash, lay hands on 
Piedmont ? Had they believed that the union of Piedmont 
would not become definitive? But the ink was scarcely 
dry with which the treaty was signed, the wax scarcely cold 
with which It was sealed,^ when Bonaparte hastened to 
accomplish what they had so patiently allowed him to 
commence, he seized Piedmont and the island of Elba, 
he thrust the Swiss under the yoke, he consolidated his 
dominion in Holland, he turned the old Germanic Con- 
federation upside down again quite recently he had con- 
fiscated the duchy of Parma, to dispose of it as he pleased 
Was there nothing in all this that threatened the independ- 
ence of England ? Would they wait till he had seized the 
whole of the continent before they began to act? Bona- 
parte, exclaimed Shendan, has made a pact with the French , 
they consent to obey him only on condition that he makes 
them masters of the world 

1 Hansard’s Parliamentary History ^ Grenville’s speech 
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The natural conclusion of all these recnminations was 
that the ministry was mcompetent^ and ought to retire to 
give place to the only man who could save England m the 
cnsis this was Pitt Ldce all truly great characters^ he 
appeared still greater m tunc of public peril, so fiual to 
men of moderate capaaty and all ejrc* were tinned to the 
place where he was accustomed to sit But be had had 
the generosity to spare the tottenng mmistry the emharmss- 
meot of his presence. Addington and his friends bitterly 
expiated errors that were after tH very excusable, for thu 
desire to maintain peace was not a oentfaent for winch they 
needed to blush, and their npnghtnesa and excellent inten- 
tion* could not be contested. Lord Hawkesbray Lord 
Pelham and Addington hrms elf, defended the Cabmet 
they endeavoured less to deny the grounds for these 
reproaches than to show the danger of « mpttme m the 
isolated state of their country England could not make 
war for continental afiaiis if the continent itself refused to 
mtenneddle, an observatian that was true enough, and 
which referred to the useless efforts that their diplomacy 
and especially their agent Mr Moore, had made to mduce 
Austria and Russia to interfere m fivour of Switzerland 
they however admitted that, while peace was maintained, it 
was sdll necessary to be prepared for the eventuahty of a 
rupture that had become possible. 

Only one orator of influence defended peace it u true 
that this orator was worth a whole army it was Charles 
Fox. A generous and very enlightened nund, with an 
admirable variety of knowledge and abflitics, of great 
culture, an elevated soul open to all noble impressions. 
Fox had from the commencement of the war between 
England and Fiance defended tbe French Revolution 
agauist the blmd hatred of the Tory party Even during 
tbe Reign of Terror be had persisted m vindicating this 
cause, though he deplored the excesses that poDuted it be 
had remamed steadfastly faithful to it through oD the strange 
roctnmorphose* that it had passed through and now in 
spite of the contradiction given by events, m spite of the 
warnings and the desertiOD of seroal of hia friends, who 
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like Sheridan had publicly acknowledged their error, he 
continued by the most singular of illusions to regard 
Bonaparte as the representative of the Revolution Quite 
recently, towards the end of July 1802, he had visited 
France, like many other distinguished Englishmen 1 The 
First Consul, vho was so often ungracious to foreigners 
x\ho were presented to him, — so much so, that he was once 
heard to ask Erskine this almost impertinent question, ‘ Are 
you a la'iuycr^ Mr Erskine?’ — had, however, paid great 
attention to the powerful chief of the Whigs , he had 
displayed for him all the insinuating graces of his Italian 
nature Fo\ had expenenced some disappointment m 
seeing the working of this pretended republican government, 
but he had kept it to himself, for it cost him too much to 
give up his illusions we have not a single letter from him 
relative to his visit to Pans He had caught a glimpse of 
Bonaparte’s deep hatred of England, of the want of dis- 
cernment in his judgment of that country , he had 
endeavoured m vain to convince him of his errors, real or 
affected, with regard to the supposed complicity of Pitt 
with the authors of the infernal machine, an absurd supposi- 
tion in the eyes of any one who had understood anything 
of the true character of that proud and stoical soul 

In spite of all these deceptions. Fox still persisted m 
pleading the cause of France, though he was much less 
lavish of his praise of the Consular Government He 
endeavoured to prove m his speech that all the changes 
complained of were the necessary consequence of those 
that had taken place during the negotiations, and that they 
had therefore lost all right to oppose them No one, he 
added, saw with more regret than himself the aggrandise- 
ment of France, but these aggrandisements were for the 
most part anterior to the treaty of Amiens, and they were 
not of a nature to justify war He spoke with unusual 

^ M Thiers gives a very interesting account of Fox’s visit to Pans 
in 1801 The correspondence of Fox, as well as that of Lafayette, 
shows that he did not leave England till the end of July 1802 The 
Momimr does not mention his presentation to the First Consul till the 
2d of September 1802 
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wnnnth, but dealt purposely m gencralitiei, which plainly 
tbowed hii intention to elude a doae and rigoroua ex 
omination of facts. Thu great orator moreover whose 
sympathetic nature and easy character had preserved all 
the philanthropic IlluiioDS of the eighteenth century in an 
epoch 80 different though bo near was ill calculated to be 
a leader, because he knew so little of human nature he 
was more a man of pleasure and imagination than of 
action, he was neither steady nor consistent; and hu fine 
abilities were rather hteiary than pohticnL Hu corrc 
spondence u full of quotations &om the poets of antiquity 
The sight of a beautxfnl work of art, the reading of one of 
hu fiivountc Greek authors, would make him forget m an 
instant the debates that bad most impassioned him whilst 
hu great rival, working even when at rest, hu mind absorbed 
by a single thought, hu eyes Incessantly fixed upon the 
vast theatre where the nations were fighting, observing 
every scene, every movement, and every sign, was with less 
brilliancy and less seduction, bot with mfinitely more 
strength, the personification of the political spmt. There 
was m reality nothing more m Fox’s arguments than the 
determination of an optunism that became more and more 
difiScult to sustain. Was there; yes or no; m Bonaparte s 
last acts, an enterprise formed against the European 
natioru? The whole question lay there, and Fox, who 
disputed the fimt m the House, paitully admitted it m his 
pnvate correspondence. Perhaps, he wrote to Charles 
Grey shortly after hu speech, I shall go as fiu' as you m 
thinking the Swiss business a pui c&Hse for war but on 
the other hand, I am sure you will agree with me that m 
thm instance it wonld have been nothing but a base and 
hypocntical pretence, which would have impoacd upon no 
one and that your victory would term mate in our having 
Malta, or the Cape, or Cocbm, or in anything rather than 
Swiss liberty and independence. ^ Wc see by thu that he 
did not so much contest the lawfulness of the war as the 
punty of the mtentions of those who wuhed to make rt 
* MemorkI* md Ctwreapoodenco of darks Janrt* Fox, edhed bj 
Iiord John Rtaprfl, toL QL 
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Fox’s speech was ver}' successful in the House, but it 
was not very favourably received by the public. He vTote 
to his nephew about the same time, that he w'as accused in 
London of being ‘an agent of the First Consul’^ This 
accusation, brought by the English public against a man 
who had for so long been a favourite, shows to w’hat a pitch 
the nation was excited However, whether it wxas that they 
w^ere satisfied with the more dignified attitude of the Govern- 
ment, or that their anger w'as calmed by the echo that it 
had found in the two Houses, this emotion soon gave place 
to relative tranquillity It w'as at this time, that is to say, 
towards the beginning of December 1802, that the ambas- 
sador of the First Consul, Andreossy, arrived in London, 
and that Lord "WTiitw'orth, the English ambassador, w'as 
received at Pans Lord Whitw'orth was a great nobleman, 
rather stiff and cold m manner, but his diplomatic corre- 
spondence proves that he was a man of sound judgment, a 
sagacious mind, and perfect loyalty He had previously 
been ambassador to Russia, and this appeared a sufficient 
reason to Bonaparte for implicating him in the assassination 
of Paul I The ease and promptitude, moreover, with which 
Bonaparte imputed the most atrocious acts to his adversaries 
IS a characteristic trait, and it is well to notice it here, 
because just at the time of which I speak, the trial of 
Colonel Despard for attempting to assassinate King George 
was going on m England, a crime similar in every respect 
to the one of which the First Consul was very nearly the 
victim , and notwithstanding the strong presumption which 
indicated that the plot had ramifications in France, ^ not a 
single voice w'as raised to bring this grievance, whether true 
or false, against the French Government 

Although the two nations were now placed face to face, 
arms shouldered, as it were, in consequence of all that had 
been said and done on each side, the two ambassadors were 
received in London and at Pans with demonstrations of 

1 Memonals and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, edited by 
Lord John Russell, vol in Letter of Fox to Lord Holland, December 
19, 1802 

2 Annual Register for the year 1 803 
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good win and comtesy There was on both sides throagh- 
out the months of Deixmber and January a taat agreement 
not to broach imtating qoestiona, France did not speak 
of the English press, nor of the evacnatioii of Malta, which 
was not yet effected on account of the condibons put by 
Russia on her guarantee , nor of the evacuation of Egypt, 
that had already been commenced but was not accomplished. 
On the other hand, England did not speak of Holland, 
nor of Piedmont, nor of the island of Elba, nor of Parma, 
nor of Switzerland, whose fiite was still held m suspense. 
They seemed to wish to shake off the thought of all these 
things, m order the better to enpy the last rays of peace. 
The First Consul, who had good reasons for anticipating 
ita short duration, sent successive remfbrcements to Samt 
Dommgo, to replace the army of eipedition that had been 
earned off by the yellow fever Fifteen thousand men had 
started during the months of November and December 
fifteen thousand more were very soon to follow them.^ He 
was a man who wonld rather squander ten armies In an 
enterprise than give op his conquest At home he had 
ncTcr been more sure of his power The vote upon the 
Consulate for life had struck his enemies with stupor and 
dumbness. He had taken advantage of this increase of 
power to get nd of Fouch^, a usefnl man who had had the 
weaknets to thin k hunsclf necessary and who had shown on 
some occasions more penetration than he had been asked 
for DcspwtH dislike instruments that reason. Fonchrf 
lent himself he never gave himself it was this especially 
that Bonaparte could not pardoa Roederer, who had 

become too ciactmg on the strength of his services, was 
disgraced at the same time, as wall os Boumenne, who was 
accused of venality — a crime that had only become capital 
smcc Bonaparte had wished to get nd of him bis real 
offence was that he allowed it too often to be seen that be 
had been the former equal of his master in the Mflitaiy 
School, and his companion m the days of hii youth and 
poverty The First Consul owed a great deal to these three 
1 i Ltcim Normber i8oa To Dmi», Fcbnaiy 
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indiNiduals, bul he was nc\cr influenced by scnlimcnlal 
reasons His old fa\ourUcs were pcrfcctl) aware of tins 
In order to console thcinscl\cs the) liad onl) to glance at 
the spectacle that his fanul) presented Josephine, to 
whom he had refused a religious marriage, notwithstanding 
her supplications, and who had alrcad) strong reasons for 
fearing a duorcc, was Ining a life of aiiMct) and tears, 
Lucien was at open war with his brother for haMiig kept 
his word to the king of Spam , Joseph complained bitterly 
to his friend Miot of the conduct of the First Consul 
lasth, Louis, reluctantl) married on the }th of Januar)^ 
1S02, was lamenting his uniimel) ad\cnturc, which he has 
himself related in these terms ‘ Nc\er was a ceremony 
sadder' Nc\er did a couple feel more strongly the pre- 
sentiment of all the horrors of a forced marriage ' 
During the term of this union, which was the misfortune of 
their Ines, the husband and wife did not spend in all four 
months together 

Bonaparte was now in the prime of life, and his constitu- 
tion, which had alwa)s been robust under a frail appearance, 
had at length, thanks to the skill of Con’isart, triumphed 
o\er a disorder that he had contracted in the siege of 
Toulon His faculties, instead of being crushed by the 
burden of a power so c\tensi\c, had found in it a stimulant 
that had doubled their strength and increased their activity 
to an alarming degree. Ihis absolute need of activity 
without pause and without respite, that haunted him day 
and night, that woke him with a start in the middle of his 
sleep, was henceforth the most striking trait of his nature, 
and became a danger for him from the character of pre- 
cipitation that It imparted to all his works, and by the 
multiplicity of adventures into which it drew’ him These 
were the symptoms of the mania of a man of genius, but it 
was a fierce and incurable mania, so much the more terrible 
that nothing could divert him from it , for Bonaparte had 
little taste for pleasure, even for intellectual pleasure This 

1 Mlmoires de Miot de Meltlo 

^ Doaments hislonques stir le gouvcritcmcnt dt. la Hollande, par 
Louts Bonapat te 
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alarming diiposition was fed by a prodigious power of work, 
and by a rapidity of conctpiion that no other rrmn has 
probably ctct powcssed to the same extent In addition 
to this, he was endowed with an eitiaordinaiy capaaty for 
managing men, for rousing their passions, for mspaiing m 
others sentiments that be did not expienence himself This 
gift, which was a kind of ftisanation, he owed m a great 
measure to a power of calculation and disscmblmg, by which 
he alone was armed among a jieoplc the most mconsistent 
and the most thoughtless m the world, the most mcapablc 
of canymg out a settled plan and with all their acuteness 
the most easily deceived, not from a deficiency of penetra 
non, but for want of consistency , a people, moreover less 
cap^lc of xmdentandmg a Bonaparte, because they did 
not discover m him any trace of the old national type, m 
which dopha ty was aJwayi allied to a certain nobleness 
and chivalrous generosity witness Henry XV^ who was so 
pKjpoIar a hero in France. Everything was so foreign in 
him — his ongin, his way of looking at things and estimating 
them, his character, so different from that of his contem 
jKJranes, who were all swayed by passions and general ideas 
that had DO bold on him. He has accordingly remained 
on mcomptrehensible enigma for the most of them. A 
generation issued from the eighteenth century could not 
understand this contempdrary of Caesar Bot]^ Hence 
the illttsions and the mistakes of which he was the object 
during his life hence the mconceivable errors of judgment 
ihflt have been made shout bun EUice his death. Men of 
great mtclhgcncc have spent twenty years of their lives m 
studying this character, without understanding more of its 
springs and motives than if they had to judge a Pharaoh of 
the twentieth dynasty We do not recognise him under 
the good-natured bcitr^ots mask that they have placed over 
the subtle and hard visage of steel The figure oo doubt 
gams m morality by this du^^uise, but rt loses immensely m 
an artistic pomt of view They thus cut away the ongmal 
and profound side of his character to give place to a certain 
insipid mediocnty that singularly diminishes its depraved 
grandeur and to say nothing of the claims of truth, so 
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often disregarded, there is somelliing humiliating for free 
minds in tins half \oluntary and eternal duperj’ 

]Io\\e\er mar\ellous ma) ha\c been the po\Ners of this 
annring genius, it still wanted one thing, without which the 
most admirable faculties end m a disordcrl) action that 
was moderation, the great regulator of human intelligence, 
that superior hannony which gnes a man self-command 
and enables him to go\crn himself, without which he can- 
not govern others, — moderation, the most divine gift that 
Heaven has bestowed on mankind We have alrcad) seen 
h) certain signs that this wonderful mind was ill balanced 
It had an irresistible tendency to be carried away be}ond 
the bounds of what is tnie, reasonable, and possible He 
had now attained after repeated successes the most critical 
moment of his career, he had attained it with a diz7y 
rapiditj, b) stretching the springs till they broke, by doing 
violence to men and to things, by overriding his fortune, 
It was not, however, too late to stop, to change, to be more 
moderate, to adopt a more sure and a more sensible policy 
The two paths were still open to him it lay in his power 
to choose between the one that offered him a stable and 
smooth career and the other that drew him towards the 
abyss in pursuit of an extravagant greatness , and this 
definite and irrevocable choice was about to depend on his 
conduct towards England 

Perhaps it is to a vague sentiment of the gravity of this 
determination that we have to attribute the sort of formid- 
able silence that succeeded the threatening and irritating 
dialogue m which Bonaparte was already engaged with 
British diplomacy However this may be, the truce was 
of short duration Towards the end of Januaiyi 1803 
TallejTand, urged by the First Consul, again interrogated 
Lord Whitworth on the attacks of the English press, a 
complaint that assumed an aggressive character from the 
mere fact of his persistence Lord Whitworth contented 
himself with replying this time that the violence of these 
attacks was at least equalled by that of the French press , 
and as Talleyrand denied this fact with the calm imperturb- 
able effrontery that distinguished him, the English diplo- 
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mati5t ansTTcred, that he had only to open the first French 
paper to prove It, which was true, ^ Tallejnmd then required 
him to explain the Intentioas of the English Cabmet with 
regard to Malta. Notwithstanding all then- gncvancea 
against us, notwithstanding their grounds for dartrost and 
discontent, this Government was still disposed to evacuate 
Malta as soon as the reconstruction of the Order and 
the acquiescence of Russia in the condibons of the treaty 
ehould permit them to do so but three days after Talley 
rand s intemew with "Whitworth an madent occurred which 
totally changed their determination TTie MomUur had 
Just published, January 3d, bcbastianis report on the 
mission that the First Consul had entrusted to him m the 
East 

Thu report, full of unjustifiable insinuations against 
England and against her army contained a very clear and 
very complete estimate of the resources and dements of 
every kmd that the East offered for a second conquest of 
Egypt It filled eight columns of the MamUttr TTie dis- 
position of the populations towards us the state of the 
ports, of the arsenals, of the fortificatjons, of the strong 
places, of the bndges;, and even of the powdtr magaxtius 
the economical aspect of the country the feelings of the 
Sheiks with regard to France, assurances and promises of 
the First Consul, — nothing was wanting in the picture. 
There was not a line m thu report that did not imply an 
intention to recommence the expedition to Egypt Sebas- 
Uam went so far as to insmuate that General Stuart wanted 
to have him assassinated, because, seeing these plots, the 
general had commumcated to the Pacha a former proclama 
bon of Bonaparte s which was a complete contradiction of 
the Bcntunents he now professed. I was indignant, he 
said, that an officer of one of the most ovilued nations of 
Europe shsuid sfi far lower Mtnstlf as ta utJt to cauu assas 
stnaiiOH by nuh vuans ' He gave the exact number of the 
Engbsh forces, and then description he added that of the 
Turkish forces he estimated this double army at rather 
more than sixteen thousand men, and after having assured 
1 Lorri ^VMtwwtll to HjiwLeflmj Jtimry if i8oj 
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them that ‘tins \\as not an ami), but a collection of men, 
badl} armed, undisciplined, worn out by debaucher)’,’ lie 
said, by wa) of conclusion, '■six ihousand Fiatch would 
suffice to ucoiiquc) EgypN 

Such IS the document which since that time it has been 
customar) to call Colonel Sebastiam’s commcictal uport 
This threatening manifesto, published at a time when the two 
nations were greatl) imtaled against each other, resounded 
like a war*cr}’ It produced an extraordinary' effect upon 
the whole of the English nation, and the Addington Ministry', 
influenced by public opinion, henceforth resolutely renounced 
their system of peace at an) price Explanations were 
asked of them, and they on their side demanded the same 
with regard to this pro\oking and unusual publication 
They ceased to excuse thcmschcs for not liaMng )ct evacu- 
ated Malta It was for the French Government to say 
why they had not e\acuated Holland, Piedmont, and 
Switzerland The treaty of Amiens had for its basis the 
state of possession of each country' at the time of its signa- 
ture, It was founded upon the principle of compensation, 
and any increase of territory' on the one side implied the 
same on the other ^ 

The First Consul might have seen by this significant 
change of tone that m endeavounng to intimidate he had 
obtained a contrary result He did not, however, renounce 
his policy , but he resolved to add to it the language of 
persuasion, and wished to have a private interview w'lth 
Lord Whitworth, m which he would employ in order to 
convince him all his powers of seduction On the i8th of 
February' he invited the ambassador to come in the evening 
to tlie Tuileries, he received him with cordiality, and after 
a few insignificant words, he began the eternal recapitula- 
tion of his grievances against England — the non-evacuation 
of Malta and of Alexandria, the impunity of the press, the 
protection given to Georges and other emigrants Every 
wind that blew from England brought him, he said, nothing 
\ but enmity He did not want w'ar, but he would not 
consent at any price to see the English remain in Malta , 

^ Hawkesbury to \Vhitworth, February 1803 
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he woald rather see them in possession of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine. As for Egypt, he could easily have seired 
It but It was not worth niking a war since sooner or 
later it would belong to France, cither by the fall of the 
Ottoman Empire or by some arrangement concluded with 
iL He then mdulgcd m one of those long monolc^es that 
were so habitual to him, upon the danger of a war with 
England, upon the difficulbea of a descent, upon the natural 
forces of the two conntnea He allowed that the chances 
were a hundred to one against the success of the project, 
but he was ready nevertheless to attempt it, if he were 
driven to it Ifi on the other hand, England would become 
his ally what good fortune for her I She would join him 
m the government of the world he would share with her 
mdemmtics, share influence, maie treaties of commerce 
she would have cveiything that could tempt her ambition 
Two things would sufSec for the realisation of this dream 
the suppression, if not of the English press, at any rate of 
the French papers that were punted m London the with 
drawal from Georges and his adherents of the protection of 
the Bntish Government' 

Lord IVhiti^orth, who had Gcarcely been able to put ifl 
a word during this violent and eloquent rambling, then 
replied that, with regard to the advantages and aggrandise 
menu of which the First Consul had just spoken, he could 
assure him that the ambition of his Bntaniuc Majesty was 
rather to pTeserve than to acquire he refuted some of his 
reproaches, reminded hrm of the reasons for the mistrust 
and discontent of hu Cabinet and as he was about to 
speak of our recent increase of territory the First Consul 
interrupted him by saying, / s^tfpes* ycu art gptng te xptak 
of Pudmoni and Sttniicrtand Thty art Pttrt trtJUs You 
ought to havt thought of thu during tht ntgotiatums you 
havt no nght now to compican. These terrible words, 

* Such tf » itrict nurauaiy of the dapatch written by Lord Whit 
worth the Mmc day and aent to hli Gormnoent on the monow 
O Mean, in hii narrallTo of St. Hdcna, t mtmxaafi illy ennteate the 
truth of thi* ■hijpilar accoent, crery word of which bean the itamp of 
truth. 
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\\l)U'h hcTT wiinc^*; to the oh’^tinnry of hmi \slio spoke 
tliLm, were rcjitTtcd jn I'rciirlj in Lord A\ Inluortli’s 
dccpnlch, and stood out in relief ns the salient jioinl of 
tlic note 1 he rest of the coincrsaiion \sns m fact mere 
idle talk one thim; \\as clear, that in .appealing to iMigkand 
for conciliilion ]>onaparte began b) stating that for his 
part he did not intend to gne tip an\ of his claims It 
was also evident that these two facts of grave importance 
were regarded b\ him ns not worth mentioning Whnt 
was he meditating then for the future? ^^hat sccurit) was 
])ossible with him? 'I he espression ' u sout dee 
was repeated scvoril times during the debate m the English 
P.arhament, and each time it produced a fresh sensation 

'I wo (lavs .after this interview .a new surprise, far graver 
than anv thing that had jireviousl) taken place, burst upon 
the English ambassador’ '1 he Motnttu) published the 
annual /Tv/acc of the situation of the Republic to the 
Legislative Rod) 

Ronapartc boasted ns usual of all the glonous things he 
had accomplished during the )car In .alluding to the 
state of our foreign relations, he announced the term of 
our mediation in German)', and the settlement of the 
indemnities concluded to the satisfaction of all parties , 
then passing on to England — ‘In England,’ he said, ‘two 
parties ore squ.abblmg for power One of them has con- 
cluded the peace, and appears decided to maintain it , the 
other h.as sworn implacable hatred to France Hence that 
fluctuation in opinions and counsels, and that attitude at 
once p.acific and threatening While this struggle of 
parties lasts, there ate measures sedtteh piudtuec dtctaiis to 
the got ern meat of the Ripubltc , five huudicd thousand men 
ought to be., and shall be, ready to defnd and to avenge it 
Strange necessity, which miserable passions impose upon 
two nations, whom one and the same interest and the like 
will attach to peace ' Be the success of the intugue tuhat it 

’ M Thiers states that at the end of Ins conversation with Whit- 
worth the First Consul warned him of what v\ouId follow' There is 
not a trace of this important fact in the minute and detailed account 
given by the ambassador 
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Will in LcndcHy it will not drag other nations into new 
leagues and the Govemtnent ossa is with just ftruie England 
single handed ts unable to cope with France (February 
20, 1803). 

Never did the tocsin, calbng to armi, rouse an emotion 
comparable to the effect produced m England by these 
presumptuous and Insolent words. It was no longer 
against the Bntish Government that the accusation was 
made it was against the English people themselves, who 
felt that they had suffered an mdi^ty It was an 
unparalleled course for the head of a state m time of 
peace to assume such a tone in a public and official act 
towards a great nation, which was regarded as the proudest 
and most susceptible m Europe. Bonaparte already 
treated them as one of the unfortunate republics whose 
weakness had placed them at his mercy he censured 
their government, their organisation, their struggles — thar 
glorious party struggles, m which consist their pnde, their 
greatness, and their life. And now he dared to menace 
them openly to threaten them with his five hundred 
thousand men, to challeng e them to renew the combat — 
and this challenge, put m the coarse and barbarous form 
of a display of his forces, he addressed to the English 
people themselves I 

From this moment war became mcvitable. The English 
Cabmet rephed to the threats of the Exposi by a message 
from King George, dated March 8 which informed the 
House of Commons that seeing the mihtaiy preparations 
thni were being earned on m the ports of France and 
Holland, he had deemed it expedient to adopt additional 
measures of precaution for the secunty of his dominions. 
Though these preparations were represented by France as 
directed to the colonial service, yet, as discussions of great 
importance subsisted between his Majesty and the French 
Government, the result of which was uncertain, his Majesty 
was mduced to make the communication to his faithful 
Commons, and relied on their assistance to enable him to 
adopt such measures as the honour and mterests of the 
English people would appear to require. 
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We see bj' this tliat the Addington hlinistry still pre- 
sen ed a faint hope of maintaining a peace which the 
nation no longer wished for, for instead of confronting the 
true question of the debate they dwelt upon a prete\t, and 
took up a defensive position The armaments to w'hich 
the king referred were real, there was in the Dutch port 
of Helvoetsluys an expedition ready to start for Louisiana , 
it IS unquestionable that Bonaparte could make use of it 
against England , he had besides twenty vessels building 
in our ports ^ But it is not the less true that this was 
only a secondar}' question to the grievances that divided 
the two countries We can, however, judge by the tone of 
this message of the truth of the assertion, so constantly 
repeated after Bonaparte, that this manifesto w'as Vl piovoco- 
iion It announced the necessity of ‘ taking measures of 
precaution,’ and of being prepared for certain eventualities , 
but we must not forget that this was a reply, and what was 
such language compared with the Consular manifesto 
declaring that five hundred thousand men ought to be, and 
should be, 1 cady to defend and to avenge the Republic 7 Who 
had rendered such manifestations necessary? On w’hose 
side w'ere reserve and prudence in conduct, moderation and 
dignity m language ? If such a question is to be decided, 
not according to the principles of impartial and enlightened 
reason, but after the abject routine of popular passions and 
national prejudices, we must be silent and refrain from 
passing a historical judgment 

The next day but one after the speech was known in 
Pans, Sunday, the 13 th of March 1803, Lord Whitworth 
being present at an audience at the Tuileries, the First 
Consul accosted him, evidently under very considerable 
agitation ‘You are bent on w^ar, then?’ he said ‘No,’ 
replied the ambassador, ‘ we are too sensible of the advan- 
tages of peace ’ ‘ We have been fighting these ten years,’ 

continued Bonaparte, with increasing animation, ‘you 
desire, then, that we fight for ten years longer, you are 
forcing me to it !’ Then, turning to Markoff and Azara — 
‘ The English are bent on war, but if they are the first to 
1 Bonaparte to the king of Spain, March ii, 1803 
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draw the ffword, I shah be the last to pat it back into the 
scabbard. They do not respect treaties, they most be 
corered with black crape 1 He then returned to Whrt 
worth What is the meaning of these annaments ? 
Against whom arc the measurei of precaution? 1 hare 
not a smgle ressel of the line m my ports 1 You want to 
figh^ I wili fight also I You may kill Fiance mtimidate 
her never 1 *We do not wish to do other said the 
ambassador , we wish to live m a good understanding 
with them. Then you most respect treaties, he exclaimed, 
‘ wot bfitdt tkost who do not rtspeot trratia, ^ 

We arc confounded with surprise, when we think of all 
that the man had hitherto done, who now appealed with 
so much assurance to the faith of treaties I It was he who 
dared to invoke them, he who violated them with one hand 
while he signed them with the other 1 He could not cry 
more audaooosly Woe to myself 1 This unbecoming 
sally which struck ereiy one with stupefaction, was wit 
ncs^ fay two hundred persons. The English Government 
had hitherto mamtamed a waiting and passive attitude on 
the iSth of March, resuming their antenor notes, they 
again based their pohey on the pnuaple of the state 
of possessions at the time of the treaty though without 
Trmking this an absolute law and they bod no intention of 
keeping Malta, but only of holding it till they had received 
satisfactory explanations.* Andrrfoasy rephed, on his side 
(March 38) that tTtstead (rf kamng tncrtastd hot power 
strut iht tnaty of Armens France had evacuated a great 
many coantnes, atsd had had no aggmndssemtnt whattver 
He then proceeded to give the explanation that had been 
demanded of him with regard to Sebastiani s report, which 
amounted to this — that the pubheation of the report was 
an answer to a book fuD of atrocious calummes against 
the French army that Sebastiani had thought England 
would declare war smee she did not execute the conditions 
of the treaty 

I Lord Whitworth*! dopctch of March 14, 1803. All Bonaparte f 
r i-frarto are gtrcn in French. 

* Lord Hawkalwry to Aodtismj Manh 15 1 80 j. 
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The diplomatic commumcalions of tlic two Powers con- 
tinued for some time in that circle of repetitions, accusations, 
and \ain or dccisue explanations, which could in no way 
change an issue that had become inevitable As soon as 
Bonaparte had heard the message, he had seen that w’ar 
was imminent, and adopted his measures accordingly On 
the I ith of March he wrote to all the sovereigns to interest 
them m his quarrel, he despatched his aides-de-camp, 
Duroc and Colbert, to Alexander and to the king of 
Prussia, to induce them to make common cause with him , 
he ordered the formation of a flotilla of five hundred vessels 
and gunboats , he offered, and shortly after sold, Louisiana 
to the United States for eighty millions He w’ould have 
liked to rouse the whole world against England, this did 
not, however, prevent him from incessantly denouncing the 
efforts of the British Cabinet to gain the Continental 
Powers Seeing the failure of the insulting invectives of 
the MomicM and of his paid press, he forced the feeble 
states, supposed to be independent, to furnish their share 
of imprecations against the English nation, so that the 
abuse coming from inoffensive people might be less sus- 
pected. It was in this way that, at the requisition of his 
agent Rheinard, the Senate of Hamburg was obliged to 
consent, by order, to the insertion in the Gazette of the 
towTi of an article sent from Pans, and full of the most 
insulting recnminations, on the occasion of the king’s 
speech and the address of Parliament ‘ It would be difficult 
to say whether such an act is the work of madness, of 
weakness, or of treason We are tempted to ask if 

the message of the King of England is not a joke , if such 
a farce is worthy of the majesty of a government , in short, 
we can see no reasonable motive to which to ascribe such 
an act, if it be not bad faith, sworn enmity to France, 
perfidy, and a desire openly to violate a solemn treaty 
In reading this message, we are earned back to the time 
when the Vandals treated with the degenerate Romans, 
when force usurped the place of right, and when by a 
sudden call to arms they insulted those whom they wished 
to attack !’ 
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The e^^cct produced by thzs bombast was even greaicr 
than Bonaparte had hoped, for it was almost immediately 
known that the amdc had been inserted by authonty m 
the GnstiU dt JBambcurg and that it emanated directly 
from the French Goremment A diplomacy that had daily 
recoorse to such proceedmgs was calculated to shorten 
delays, and considerably to reduce all temporising The 
English Cabmet, that had hitherto hesitated, at length felt 
the necesoty of substitutmg for their vague demands for 
explanations, which were only answered by objections, 
something more definite and categoncaL They accordingly 
summed up, m the an following points, the satisfaction 
theyreqmr^ — (r) The cession of the island of Lampcduia, 
which they ondertook to obtain from the king of the Two 
Sidlics (3) the occupation of Malta for ten years, as a 
guarantee (3) the evacuation of the Batavian Republic 
(4) the evacuation of Switterland (5) an mdemmty for 
the kmg of Sardinia (6) on these conditions England 
would recognise the kin^om of Etruna and the Cisalpine 
Repubhe. 

Such was the result of the intnmdations of the French 
GovcmmcnL This ultimatum was presented, April a 6 
with a firmness quite unexpected after the mnJtiphcd proofs 
of forbearance that the Addington Mimstry had given they 
had not taken this resolution till they had exhausted all 
dilatory means, end expended the sum of patience allowable 
to men nundful of the hononr of their country They 
could not bold power another hour without satufymS the 
nah nn. The ambassador had orders to quit France if at 
the end of seven days, these conditions were not accepted. 

This abrupt change of tone produced a sudden and 
complete inversion of parts. The First Consul, who wanted 
to gam tune at any pnee, began to protest about his paafic 
mtentionx He assured them that there would be no 
difficulty m evacuating Holland, as soon as the condihoni 
of the treaty of Amiens were fulfilled. With regard to 
Lampedusa, it did not belong to France it was not there 
fore in his power to cede iL^ But as he did not say a 
^ TiHeTUmd to ^VllItWTWtb, May a 1803* 
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\\ord on the other points of the ultimatum, ^Vlllt^\o^th 
replied by demanding his passports This aggravating 
circumstance softened still more the French Government, 
that had hitherto been so irritable ‘I understand less 
than e\er,’ vrote Tallejrand to him, pretending to see 
nothing but Malta in this dispute, ‘how a great, powerful, 
and sensible nation can vish to enter on a var, the results 
of vhich vill entail so much misery, and for so petty a 
cause, since the bone of contention is a miserable rock 
The First Consul, vho for the last two months has been 
accustomed to make sacrifices of every kind for the main- 
tenance of peace, vould not reject some middle term, 
vhich vould cover the interests and dignity of both 
countries ’ ^ 

Thus the island of I^Ialta, vhich but lately vas, according 
to Bonaparte, equivalent to the possession of the Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine, vas now nothing more than a imsaabk rock 
The middle term proposed vas a compromise with regard 
to Malta, to vhich the ambassador replied by imperturbably 
, reproducing his si\ points (dated loth of May), and again 
demanding his passports He quitted Paris the 12 th of 
May, and travelled by short journeys, in order to leave a 
last chance for a reconciliation that he no longer hoped 
for The First Consul tried again, on the 13 th of May, 
to find an expedient vhich vould allov him to gam more 
time, he charged Andrdossy to propose a simultaneous 
occupation of Malta by the English, and of Taranto by 
the French, for ten years ‘ It is important,’ he mote, 
‘if this arrangement does not succeed, that Andrdossy 
should make no communication that would leave evidence 
of It, tn order that the Government may be able to deny that 
they ever adheied to this pi o_posttion 

Useless artifice ' Bonaparte would not listen to the only 
conditions that would have prevented the rupture He 
rejected as a dishonour a generous, equitable, moderate 
policy, that would have given liberty instead of oppressing, 
would have substituted respect for right for a system of 

^ Talleyrand to Whitwortli, May 4, 1 803 

2 Bonaparte to Talleyrand, May 13 
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conquest, and have reigned by influence of govern 

mg by force. In order to saUafy a petty rancour against 
obscure wntcra, whom the noble hospitality of the English 
nation protect^ he alone had rekm^ed it m contempt of 
the advice of his cooncillors, m contempt of the remem- 
brance of all the evils that were not yet retrieved, m 
contempt of the will of the nation that was hungenng for 
the benefits of peace and m order to avenge his miserable 
aflfitmt, millions of men were going to fight for more than 
ten years, to tear each other to pieces, to die all kinds of 
deaths, npon all the continents, upon aH the seas, at every 
hour of day and night, m the deserts, upon the monntams, 
m the snow m flaming aties as m obsoireft villages, from 
the Tagus to the Neva, fixim the Baltic to the Gulf of 
Taranto, in Spam, m Russia, and os far ofif as India 1 And 
this war that he began m order to force England to violate 
the laws of hoapitahty towards prosenbed men, was to 
continue without respite till the day when, vanquished and 
proscribed in his tom, he would implore without obtaming 
It the hospitahty that he had so insulted 1 

England commenced bostihties as soon as the ambas- 
sadors had qmtted the temtory of the two nations, and 
seued, so the MomUnr says, two vessels, one laden with 
wood, and the other with salL^ The First Consul con- 
sidered himself authorised by these events of war to decree 
the immediate arrest and detention of sH English between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty who were to be found m 
France. They were kept prisoners till the end of the war 
The pretext alleged m justification of this unexampled 
infringement of the nght of nations is not less characteristic 
than all that had just taken place. The acts of hostility of 
which the Eirst Consul complamed, when he eccuted the 
En g lish Cabmet of bad fiuth, had m the main followed 
and not preceded the mpture, for they hod been committed 
by virtne of an order of the Pnvy Council, dated Way 16 
and after the departure of our ambassador Three days 
before this date, that is to say May 13 1803 Bonaparte 
wrote to Clarke — 

* Jll0nxttMr d the sad of M*y 1803. 
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‘ The Ambassador has just left Pans War ts not Imo- 
ci'o }ti dulaud^ but this conduct necessitates precautions, 
upon the result of which it ^\lll be settled according to the 
line that the English Government take. The Fust Consuls 
intention is thexfou that a ^cncial cmbaigo be laid in the 
ports depending on His Majest) the King of Tuscany’^ 

^ Silmomille rccencd the same order for Holland, and Salicelli for 
the Republic of Genoa Bonaparte to Clarke, Maj 13, 1S03 




CHAPTER VIII 


A NATIONAL UOVEUENT IN 1 803 — THE CAMP OF 
BOULOGNE — FOREIGN RJECCEIPIB 

I NOW commence the account of that unheard-of pnapenty 
which marked the opening and rJimiiT of the Impenal 
epoch. In spite of the innumerable cyiIj and the fn^tful 
calamitie* that accompanied and followed it, tha dearly 
bought grandeur so daizled our nation, that for a long time 
they were neither able to console themselvca for its loss 
nor to judge it calmly by recognising how ephemeral it 
was. This pertinaoty m clinging to illusions so flattenng 
to their pnde is not aitomihing all nations who have 
dreamed of govemmg the world have been alike punished 
by a long blmdneas. It is doubtless a thanVleCT task, that 
of undeceiving them, of pomtrag out to a people so proud 
of this short penod of their history how they have missed 
their destmy m allowing themselves to be the generous 
instrument of a perverse dommation there 11 neither gloiy 
nor popularity to be reaped m it, and the duty is particu 
lariy painful m a country attached to routine, where he 
who touches certain superstitions is never pardoned. But 
experience has proved that these errors with regard to the 
past may imperil the futnre we have seen to what deplor 
able resurreidiona such mistaken admiration can lesuL 
Moreover this pomt of view is m itself secondary Whether 
the troth displeases us or not, we arc governed by her and 
eipcncncc m all this has been her very humble icnrant. 
Histoiy has another mission than that of pleasmg it is no 
more made to be the courtier of a people than the courtier 
of a km g. The so-callcd patnoUc prejudices must learn 
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to know that it is no longer possible for a historian to be 
national in the narrow sense of the w'ord His patriotism 
IS love of truth He is not a man of one race, or of one 
countr)', but of all countries , he speaks in the name of 
general cnilisation , he belongs to interests common to all 
nations, to the interests of humanity, and his people is the 
people that ser\'es these best If he is, for example, wuth 
France against the Spam of Charles V , he is with Spain 
against the France of Napoleon I He is by turns Dutch 
against Philip II , English against Louis XIV , a citizen of 
the United States against George III , but he can only 
assume, as it were, these different individualities, after hav- 
ing divested them of all that was passionate and excessive 
m each His countrj' lies m a region without frontiers, and 
his cause is the universal immutable cause of nght against 
force, of liberty against oppression The exclusiveness that 
some would impose on him was possible in the small states 
of antiquity, where all foreigners were treated as enemies , 
It cannot be maintained in tlie midst of the great European 
community, which lives the same life, and is fed by the 
same thought Again, Rome m conquering the world rose 
to the notion of humanity, and it is in this that the incom- 
parable grandeur of Tacitus consists AVe discover in him, 
in spite of his prejudices, the man of every time and of 
every country, or rather we seem to hear mankind pro- 
nouncing ineffaceable judgments upon its o^vn history At 
the present time the sohdanty among European nations is 
so strong that it requires no great effort of impartiality or 
comprehension to discern what, in the particular designs 
of each, may serve or compromise the cause of general 
interests, and herein lies the only nile of judgment that an 
enlightened mind can accept 

These reflections suppose that nations have a responsi- 
bility less clear and less distinct, but not less real, than that 
of individuals Those who deny it ought, if they are con- 
sistent with their principles, to withhold the dangerous 
flattery with which they have so often fed our national 
vanity, for praise imphes this responsibility as much as 
blame Nations — and they cannot be too often reminded 
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of It — arc only great in proportion as they nse to the 
dignity of a person aa they show themselves capable of 
disceniment, of will, of pcrscvenince , in this constiti the 
whole secret of their glory or their ignominy The French 
had committed a great fault towards themselves m tnistmg 
implicitly and without guarantee to the man who had 
executed the iSth Brumaire , they committed a still greater 
towards Europe, in blindly adopting the rash and foolish 
pohey which led to the rupture of the peace of Amieni, 
The consequences of this twofold error were soon felt they 
were, at home, the meu'ease of despotism — abroad, the 
definite adoppon of a system of conquest 

When war was once declared against England the First 
Consul resolved to render it terrible and dwanve. In the 
Btfll nnccrtain state of his usurpations both at home and 
abroad, it was dangerous for him to allow the cxmqacror of 
Europe to be seen kept m check too long by what he 
disdainfiilly called this naPon of merchants. He had 
accordingly shown by a significant measure, fiom the first 
day of the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, the implacable 
character that he wished to impart to the hostihpes. The 
arrest of English families who were travelling m France on 
the fiuth of the treaPes and the tronquillisiiig dcclaraPons 
of the MenxUw was an act as unprecedented as it was 
mexcnsable. It had been grounded upon the flunsiest of 
pretexts,^ and its author himself afterwards adimPed its 
miqoity* by acknowledging, with a kind of ingenious 
Machiavclism, that he had no other aim in view on this 
occasion than that of spmng op the BnPsh naPon agamst 
Its mmisteii. Whatever his mtenpon may have been, after 
such an act of violence the war could be no other than a 
deadly one. He prepared for such m fiict by employing 
an the formidable artivity of his genua to bring together 

1 The order to pUce an emheiBO npoo tho enOTy*! renetr had been 
by Bonaparte three dayi before it wai gtren by Ei^tand- (See 
■bore, p, sSj.) With regard to Ibe pretext drawn ftom the abaeoce 
of a formal d cola ration of war It wai not more aineeie, for Zofiland 
nerer declared war in any other wny than by recallliig her ambaacdor 

3 ifJmenMJ of Loa Ccaca. 
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the means of striking a fatal blow against the only nation 
who, in the midst of universal submission, had dared to 
thwart his designs and despise his threats He henceforth 
hated them nith a mortal hatred, nith all the force of his 
wounded pride, nith all the violence of his rancour against 
ideas of liberty, with all the frenzy of his devouring ambition 
He had long pondered over the attack that he meant to 
make upon them , he had often calculated the strength and 
extent to give to his armaments, but he felt that first of all it 
was necessary that he should have on his side the opinion 
of Europe, and especially that of France 

Instead of shanng his extreme irritation against England, 
the French nation, who had become, thanks to himself, 
almost strangers to public affairs, had scarcely a vague idea 
of the purely private grievances which had led to the rupture 
They cared nothing for the articles in the English news- 
papers, which they did not read , they felt too strong upon 
the continent to be alarmed about the occupation of Malta, 
the question appeared to them one of a point of honour 
rather than of honour itself They had hailed the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Amiens with sincere and profound joy, 
they were beginning to reap its healing fruits, and they were 
expecting from it all the benefits of internal prosperity It 
was necessarj^ then to reawaken in tliem slumbering hatreds. 
It was necessary again to let loose the demon of war, in 
order to drive them fully armed against their ancient rival 
As for Europe, she seemed momentarily indifferent, and as 
if asleep Some of the Powers had been half gained by the 
flattery, promises,'or real advantages that had been lavished 
upon them at the division of the Germanic indemnities , 
others, silent and temfled, had not yet sufficiently recovered 
from their wounds to allow their true dispositions to appear 
All these states, either from fear or by resignation, seemed 
to have decided to remain spectators of the combat it was 
necessary to bribe them, to win them over, to compromise 
them, and, if possible, to force them insensibly to t^e part 
against the common enemy Such was the double task at 
which Bonaparte was working with an activity, in which we 
recognise m an unwonted degree that astonishing mixture 
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of calcnlalaon and fury which rendered hia fhculbet so 
formidable- 

In France public opinion had lost all Its natural organa. 
Care had been taken that the national sentiment should 
not find expression either through a fiee press or inde 
pendent ossembhes. But if he could not count upon the 
spontaneous movement of a pubhe spirit which he had 
syatematically enervated and destroy^ it was easy to 
create a semblance, thanks to that skilft il and docile orgam 
sation which had placed all the forces and all the powers 
of the nation in the hands of the GkrvemmenL Bonajxute 
may be said to have mvented the art, smee brought to such 
pcifcctioo, of supplying the want of pnbhc sentiment by an 
artificial opmion, imitating the movements of real opmion Just 
as the oontortious of a mannHnn mimi c those of life. The 
anaent rigiwu had dis darned this means. The Revolution 
had lived by the power of public opinion the violence of 
parties had often made it subservient to their passions, but 
they had neither confiscated it nor falsified it Bonaparte, 
who had first reduced it to silence, resolved to appropriate 
to himself this precious force, by working it with more 
docile fprmgs. Centralisation had placed all these spnngi 
m hia hands. All the bodies of State, all the admirustra 
tions, all the assembhes, all the citiiens with any influence 
at their command, were named and paid by him, and acted 
on the sign of his wilL A word was sufficient to put m 
action the immense machine which worked the whole 
country and stirred it to its remotest comers. A national 
movement was needed it was commanded, and unmedl 
ately a perfect phantom of it was had, executed with the 
punctuality of an evolution on a field of manceuvres. It 
was the affair of an order giv e n to the prefects and bishops. 
And this country hungering for repose, surfeited with 
military glory possessing more conquests than she could 
keep, a stranger to the quarrels of her master and dcsmng 
peace above aH things, suddenly resounded with a long 
war-cry that she was a mated to hear Gradually dccavcd 
by the illunon of this aitifiasl agitation, she became in fl a m ed 
with a new ardour against enemies who had not provoked 
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her, m favour of a cause that was not her own This was 
at once the tnal and the triumph of that centralisation which 
Bonaparte had just restored vith so deep an instinct of the 
conditions of despotism It was also the first chastisement 
for the cowardly apathy with which the nation had suffered 
this shameful regime to be imposed upon them They had 
sought repose m it, they had found war 

The signal was as usual given from Pans The public 
assemblies received the first watchword By degrees im- 
poverished, purged, annulled by a long series of changes 
and skilful regulations, they were living m silence and 
obscurity, confining themselves to questions of civil right 
and administration, they had already accustomed them- 
selves to consider politics as the exclusive domain of the 
executive power Speech was restored to them for the 
occasion, by communicating to them a small portion of the 
diplomatic papers relative to the rupture with England 
Daru read an apologetic report to the Tribunate upon the 
negotiations, and was seconded by Regnault, who endea- 
voured to prove ‘ the unalterable moderation of the First 
Consul’ (May 23, 1803) The tribunes replied to the 
appeal vuth the harmony and zeal of an assembly in which, 
since its purging, not a single independent man remained 
Boissy d’Anglas predicted with certainty that in this new 
war all the nations would infallibly be our allies against 
England, because this power would only have slaves 
Camon-Nisas complained especially of the perfidy of the 
English, of their mercantile cupidity, of their barbatic 
wipiideiice ‘Whatl’ he said, ‘they dare to demand the 
evacuation of Holland, of Switzerland, and indemnities for 
Piedmont ' Four or five more notes and they would have 
asked for Marseilles, Brest, Toulon , they would have 
demanded the ancient conquests of the Blcuk Fnnce, and those 
of Marlborough too I Yes, men of France, they would 
have put you on the bed of Mezentius’^ Riouffe then 
rose, and after having outstnpped his predecessors m these 
declarations, he proposed that the Tnbunate should go in 

^ Archives Parlementaires, published by Laurent and Mavidal 
Stance du 23 Mai 1803 

VOL. II U 
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a body to thank the First Consul for hia magnaHimity 
and hii unchangeable modcaatlonu Riouffc had already 
given many proofs of his real he was soon about to retire 
from his oratoncal labours to the comfortable prefecture of 
the C6te-d Or 

On the 35th of May 1803 the Tribunate m a body 
and deputations from the Senate and Legislative Body 
came to compliment the First Consul, following the sugges- 
tions that had been made to them. There was only one 
remarkable word m these stereotyped harangues, it was that 
of Consular ilajuiy which General Harville employed m 
hw speech in the name of the Senate. This cipreision 
announced the commencement of a fresh epoch. Bonaparte 
rephed by an address, of which the calm and guarded tone 
formed an evidently calculated contrast with his violent and 
despotic language on similar occanons. He wished to 
strike opimon by the apparent moderation of his attitude. 
On the other hand his speech contamed assertions of un 
tenable falsity which singularly clashed with this accent of 
an mnocent and immaculate victitn. He wtu forced to 
make war to repel an unjust aggression he promised to 
make it with glory The justness of our cause was recog 
nised by our enemies themselves, smee they were obliged 
to refill the mediation of Russia and Prussia, to falniy 
or to abstract a portion of the papers relative to the ncgotia 
tion, to attribute to turn speeches that hehad never made, sneh 
as the conversation related by Lord Whitworth, which was 
forced matUrl The English Govemment treated France 
like a pTovmce of India. If wa were expected to give 
them permission to violate treaties as they pleased, tht fait 
of humanity was sad At any rate we would always leave 
them to comnunoe snoltnt procttdtngs against tho fcaa and 
tht tndoptndtnt* of nations and England teould rtoervt from 
us the examfle tf moderation which can alone maintain tonal 
order 

These words contained an audaaous and complete 
mversion of facts. The aggression came from him, and 
from bim akrae the Bntish Govemment had only dcaded 
upon the war after a thousand provocations, and if they hod 
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refused a mediation offered at the last moment by Russia, 
It was because they saw it was only a means of gaining 
time, devised by their adversary The conversation with 
Lord Whitworth was of indisputable authenticity , and as 
for the suppression and alteration of diplomatic papers, it 
suffices to compare the few notes communicated to our 
Assemblies with the voluminous documents submitted to 
the English Parliament, in order to determine on which 
side was the loyal publicity of free countries, and on which 
the hypocrisy of despotic systems 

He felt moreover so strongly the weakness and im- 
probability of his accusations against England, — accusations 
of which it was unfortunately difficult for the public to 
investigate the truth, that he was never weary of repeating 
them , his mind was as if it were possessed with the subject, 
and he incessantly reverted to it, as if to answer the objec- 
tions of an imaginary interlocutor In the Council of State, 
in his private conversations, in the Monteuj, he was con- 
stantly dwelling on this inexhaustible theme, considering 
It on all sides, bringing forward endless proofs, as if he 
guessed a secret and persistent contradiction even under 
the eager approbation of his flatterers, as if he felt the 
impossibility of satisfying himself and convincing others 
The MoniUw published, June 12th, the declaration m 
which the English Government had stated then grievances 
against the Consular Government , Bonaparte joined to it 
an interminable refutation, which may be considered as the 
most serious expression of excuses that were verbal rather 
than substantial If we put aside certain questions of detail 
which are exaggerated and developed beyond measure, with 
the evident end of turning attention from the principal point 
to the secondary, and if we keep to those of real importance, 
we look m vain for an answer, however specious, to the 
complaints draivn up by the English Cabinet To the 
grievance relative to the occupation of Holland, of which 
the treaty of Lundville had guaranteed the independence, 
the answer is that this occupation was undertaken and 
maintained by the will of the Dutch Government 1 To the 
grievance relative to the occupation of Switzerland, disgmsed 
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under the name of mediation, he replies that this occupa 
bon vra» eiecuted by the ttul/ of Europe 1 Aa for the union 
of Piedmont, for the hand openly or secretly laid upon 
Parma, Piacenza, upon the Cisalpine, upon Genoa, upon 
the kingdom of Etnina, he bnefly observes tAat iku was na 
buuntss o/Englojufs, A second contradiction as energetic 
and msmeere os the first, ttoj given to Lord "Whitworth a 
despatch on his mterview with the First Consul Instead 
of having been imtable, the First Consul had displayed, in 
this conversation, a great deal of gentleness cemeiliatlon, and 
a wish to overcome difficulties Lastly it vras positively 
afhnned that Sebastanrs fiimous report had in no way 
insulted the English army that Bonaparte had not the 
slightest design upon Egypt, that the unfortunate passage 
m the Exfosi de la situation de la Rlpublique, m which 
England was defied to copie single handed with France, 
merely stated a fact that was recognised by every one, and 
was only a legitimate reply to the attacks of the English 
press. 

The echo of these falsehoods, m vented to lead pobhe 
opmion astray was immediately taken up by the thousand 
tongues of the immense army of offioaJs, They responded 
at once to the appeal of the Government in the whole length 
of the French temlory and every morning the Mbmteitr 
published innumerable addresses full of imprecations against 
England, and of flattery for the hero, for the great man, for 
the providential man, who was so visibly destmed to punish 
the new Carthage. General Councils, councils of airon 
disscments, muruapial councils, prefects, mayors, magistrates, 
generals, soldiers, every one who depended, m however 
remote a degree on the State was obl^cd, whether he was 
mUing or not, to figure m this monotonous tram and con 
tribute his double share of abuse and adulation. But the 
umform tone of these productions, their invariable obseqin 
ousness, the orcninspcct and studied disaphne that was 
observed in the midst of the pretended enthusiasm tasted 
of the watchword and betrayed their origin. This explosion 
of official anger and imposed devotion left clcar-sightcd 
nunds cold, but the effect was gradually felt by the masses 
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SO long accustomed to receive the impulse of the Govern- 
ment, instead of communicating it The getting up of this 
agitation had moreover been conceived and prepared with 
all the incomparable art of this master of theatrical strokes 
He had combined everything in such a way as to make the 
effect continue m acsundo till it had attained its culminating 
point When the addresses, which had filled the columns 
of the Momicuj during the wliole of the month of June 
1S03, began to be exhausted, and the movement to relax, 
the procession of the bishops was suddenly seen to succeed 
to that of the officials After the appeal to the patriotic 
sentiment came an appeal to the religious sentiment The 
agitation of charges and public prayers continued to main- 
tain that of the addresses The bishops had been plainly 
invited by a short circular, emanating from the Cabinet of 
the First Consul,^ to order prayers for the success of the 
war against the king of England, ‘who was violating the 
faith of treaties hy icf using to give up Malta to the Oidei of 
Saint John of Jei usalcni ’ Malta was in fact Church pro- 
perty But was It well for the first spoiler of the Order of 
Malta to dare to make an argument of this refusal of 
restitution? They accepted the invitation with unhoped- 
for zeal, employing their ministry of peace to transform the 
war into a crusade The greater number of these venerable 
personages had been welcomed m England during the 
emigration , they had found there not only an asylum and 
protection, but the most generous help and consideration , 
for ten years they had eaten the bread of British hospitality 
They now testified their gratitude by calling all the scourges 
of God upon the people who had nourished them They 
preached hatred and fury , they invoked Heaven , they 
raised the population in favour of a war of which better 
than any they knew the iniquity They skilfully deceived 
simple souls that trusted m their word But were they not 
obhged to pay to the new Constantine the price of the 
Concordat ? Such were the edifying fruits of this celebrated 
reconcihation of the Church with the State 

When the warlike appeals of these evangehcal souls 
^ Dated June 7, 1803 
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ceased to be heard, the agitation recommenced by means 
of the registration of volantary gifts, offered more or less 
apontaneously by the departments, the oommanes, and 
private indmdnals, to aid the Government to meet the 
cipensea of the expedition directed against England These 
offerings, ostentatioosly annoimccd by the Moniitur^ con- 
sisted either in snms of money or in vessels of different 
forms and dimensions they were accompamed by fresh 
patnoUc mvcctives, which were so much the more violent 
that with some the exatement began to be smeere, while 
with others it was mixed with the HI humour of taxpayers 
exasperated by the addition of these unforeseen hardens. 
The latter m the impossibility of giving vent to their anger 
against the real authors of their trouble were very glad to 
lay the blame on perfidious Albion, In order to form a 
true idea of the strength of these manifestoes filled with 
hatred and anger agamit the nation who were called our 
eternal cnenues against their msolcncc and their 
flgamst this great natwH torvunted tenth spUat and nahtng 
blindly to its rutn^ m order to judge of the effect that they 
would produce upon a people among whom it was only too 
easy to awalccn warlike passions and old national prejudices. 
It IS important to remember that in the tribune, as m the 
press, only one voice was heard m France, that of the 
Government and its creatures. The situation of the press 
was m this respect more humiliating and more deplorable 
than that of the public assembhes. A simple statutic will 
explain this miserable state of afiairs better than the most 
eloquent dissertation. Of the twelve ntwspapen to which 
the Consular decree of the Year VI 11 had reduced the press 
of Pans, only eight remamed, owing to firesh suppressions 
ordered by Bonaparte and these eight newspapers counted 
a total number of eighteen thousand itx hundred and thirty 
subsertben / This small number proves the mdifferencc of 
the pubhc but if they did not read these papers, it was 
not fixnn forgetfulness of their interests, but from a very 
justifiable conviction that they no longer contamed the 
shadow of an mdependent oplruon. The newspupos, kept 
1 Vttdimr ai lo, 1803 
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under the strict supeiA'ision of a suspicious and brutal 
police, continually trembling for their existence that a single 
uord could put an end to, had no other anxiety than that 
of discovering the master’s thoughts, and confined them- 
selves to timid comments on such news as they were per- 
mitted to publish With regard to books, the booksellers 
were not to offer them for sale till seven days after a copy 
had been placed in the hands of the police, ‘ so that a bad 
vork like the poem of La Pitie or the Citizen de Sales’ 
book might be immediately stopped Poor De Sales had 
written an insignificant book upon the Revolution, and 
Bonaparte wrote letter after letter to have him expelled fiom 
the Institute, as discreditable to that body Such was the 
degradation into vhich the press of Pans had fallen, that 
had formerly been so brilliant and so highly esteemed m 
the world t the press which only a few years before had 
counted m its ranks a Mirabeau and a Camille Desmoulins ' 
And he who had contributed so powerfully to reduce it to 
this state of abasement, instead of being disarmed by its 
powerlessness to injure him, appeared never weary of the 
spectacle of its degradation the hand of the police seemed 
to him too light and too gentle , he reproached them for 
their slowness and their consideration , he went so far as 
to write three letters in the same day to the Grand Juge 
R^gnier to stimulate his zeal In the first, he bade him 
reprimand the proprietors of the Jouftial des Debats and of 
the Pubhciste, for having published news taken from German 
papers, and relative to the pietended aimaments in the poits 
of Russia / In another, he ordered him to inform the 
proprietor of the Citoyen fian^ais that he was to change his 
editor In the third, he directed him to forbid all news- 
papers to re-publish ‘political news copied from foreign 
gazettes’ ^ The Jow nalists,’’ he added, ^ aie free to lepcat 
the news published by the official paper^’^ They had the 
right to copy the Moniteur , this was the only liberty they 
had left 

Thus, not only was all political discussion interdicted 

^ Bonaparte to R 4 gmer, July 7, 1803 

■ Bonaparte to R^gnier, June 3, 1803 
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to the French nation, bat ne-srs, that is to Bay facta them- 
selves, the material, immutable, indestructible part of truth, 
which IS independent of oar mterpretabons, and which, 
when they have once taken place, eternally were only 
to be made Juiown to them so far as it suited their 
government By this means all the facts which would 
have enlightened their minds, and enabled them to judge 
the policy of their country were suppressed by law An 
event did not exist till it had been duly stated and legalised 
by the MomUttr Nelson might destroy our navy at 
Trafalgar the msolcnt fact was not recognised, and woe 
to him who shonld dare to allude to it it only began to 
exist at the fall of the Empire. This was not even the 
disposition of the anacnt rigimt. We must go back to 
Asiatic barbarism m order to find anything analogous to iL 
The French in rcahty only read one newspaper the 
Momteur and this Jonmal at the time of the rupture with 
England was filled for whole months with the object praise 
of a single man, an outrageous insult to the nation that he 
wished to mm. When we think of all that Bonaparte bad 
hitherto done to prepare the way we are led to behevc 
that he went needlessly fer and ciaggerEted the difficulties. 
It did not m fact require so much to bring to a successful 
issue the double object he had in view — I mean Jus 
elevation to the Empire and the defimte predoimnancc of 
a mflitary spint and the system of conquest In order to 
accompbsh the first of these facts he had only a word to 
change at the top of the Constittition as for the second, 
he had been working for it ever smee the establishment of 
the Consulate, and he might consider it quite ns easy to 
achieve, seeing the warlike passion which was daily 
increasing thanks to his provocatives and the remembnmee 
of his marvellous success. He resolved to qracken this 
movement still more by putting himself m direct communi 
cation with the provinces, which by their geographical 
ntuabon were called upon to take the pnnapal part m the 
struggle against England. Independently of the utflity of 
mspectmg the coast firom Boubgne to Antwerp, and of 
givmg a fresh impulse to the naval preparations, this 
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journey oflercd him the advantage of throwing back upon 
cold Pans the echo of provincial enthusiasm, so easily 
excited and so prompt to )icld to all that bears an appear- 
ance of force, power, and si/e The Belgians too, animated 
b) a secret discontent, would in their turn catch the 
contagion of the unnersal intoxication, daz/lcd by the 
prestige of so much glor) and power 

On the 24th of June he set out on this journey of two 
months, which was to be one long o\ation E^er}’W’here 
crowds collected to see the extraordinary man, whose ex- 
ploits and unheard of fortune had already so powerfully 
struck their imaginations Towns sent their magistrates to 
meet him with the kejs, according to the ancient custom 
observed with kings He crossed the city under triumphal 
arches, surrounded bj escorts of honour, he generally went 
to the Hotel de Ville, through streets strewed with flowers, 
inquired with skilful ostentation if there were any wants to 
be satisfied, any improvements needed , he had an estimate 
drawn up, then set out again after a short staj, leaving 
behind him as a souvenir of his visit the plan of some work 
of public utility or embellishment, which was, however, verjf 
rarely executed The constrained theme of all the speeches 
made at these pompous receptions was more than ever 
enmity to England, and the spirit of infatuation which he 
wished to communicate took possession of minds the more 
easily, that this word war, incessantly pronounced in the 
midst of fUts and banquets, presented only ideas of glory, 
grandeur and prosperity, instead of the mournful images 
which It generally calls up Conquest seemed to be nothing 
more than a kind of triumphal march No one could doubt 
the success of an enterj^rise inaugurated amid such universal 
joy, and the town of Amiens, m anticipation of future 
victories, did not hesitate to erect over the gate through 
which the First Consul passed a triumphal arch with this 
inscription Chemin dc I’Anglctcrie It was in reality the 
road that Bonaparte had just taken by declaring this fatal 
w'ar, the road that he was never more to quit This road, 
which he continued to follow, without knowing it, when he 
entered Vienna, Berlin, and Moscow as a conqueror, was to 
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be longer than he expected, and to be celebrated by mnumer 
able prodigies bat at the extremity of the triumphal avenue, 
if hi3 eye had been able to pierce the darknen of the future, 
he TTOuld have percerred with dismay — not the victory that 
he dreamed of but the Bdltrophon motionless and waiting 
for Its guest 

He did not, however share the exotement that be en 
conraged m others. Leaving these simple souls to spread 
the enthusiasm and confident illusions which he proposed 
to turn to account while he disdained them, he gave him- 
self up to his political and mUrtoiy combinations, and from 
them alone expected success. He watched with an atten 
tivc eye the preparations for the expedition, France was 
suddenly transformed mto one vast dockyard. In the im- 
possibility of crowding into our western ports all the vetsels 
that were needed, they were distributed among all the inland 
towns which had communication with the ocean other by 
a nver or a canal this presented the double advantage of 
avoiding obstructions and lightening the by dividing it. 
The First Consul had conceived the ambitioas and mordi- 
nate plan of creating a flotilla large enough to throw 150 ooo 
men upon the coast of Great Bntain. The different projects 
of mva&ion that had been hitherto advanced, cither by the 
Directory or by Bonaparte hrms^lf^ had only been bugbears 
that no one had taken senously This tunc he resolved to 
realise the threat that he had made to Lord Whitworth he 
determined on it m opposition to the advice of ah competent 
men and he pursued the chim era, which was not less 
foolish than that which afterwards led him to undertake the 
expedition to Russia, with the precision, the cold calcula 
tion and methodical energy which so often redeemed in 
practice all that was mad m the concephon of his plans. 
However ms urmoun table may have been the inherent diffi- 
culties of this project, It sufficed that it had taken hold of 
such a mind as hi^ to make it assnme disastrous and fcarfnl 
proportions. 

Our most experienced naval officers, Deerts, minister of 
marine, Admiral Ganteanmc, VBleneuve, Brmx hfanscli^ did 
not believe, or scarcely bcheved, m the posnbility of success , 
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each endeavoured m turn to dissuade him from his enter- 
prise They considered that, with the possession of a long 
line of coast, holding at our disposal the ports of Holland, 
of Liguria, of Tuscany, and if need be of the whole of Italy, 
having m our hands the resources of so vast an empire, it 
was wiser and safer to employ them m raising our navy, and 
to wait till It was strong enough to attack the English forces 
according to the ordinary method of maritime warfare But 
the results of such a plan were too incomplete, and above 
all too slow, to please this impetuous genius Everything 
or nothing was already his maxim What he wished was, 
not to fight the English more or less successfully, but to 
annihilate their power m a mortal duel, at the risk of com- 
promising our own for ever He listened to these remon- 
strances with the impatience of a man whose mind was made 
up, and whose extraordinary success had led him to believe 
that everj'thmg was possible Their objections, inspired 
by professional knowledge acquired by long experience, 
appeared to him to be dictated by a spirit of routine, and 
he could see nothing m them but the timidity of minds 
incapable of rising to the height of his views, or the con- 
tempt natural m professional men for all plans that did not 
emanate from their own body He could not conceal the 
irritation which their cnticisms caused him Now as these 
admirals had learned what it cost to oppose his designs, and 
as they could on occasion be as good courtiers as they were 
skilful seamen, they gave themselves to the work with 
ardour, m order to dimmish the chances against an enter- 
prise which they had not been able to hinder, and which 
most of them deplored from the bottom of their hearts. 

There remained a considerable portion of the flotilla 
which Nelson had attempted to burn in 1801 , this formed 
the beginning of the flotilla of 1803 To this was added 
an immense quantity of vessels built after new models, of 
which the dimensions varied according to the nature of the 
freight for which they were destined The flotilla was 
principally formed of flat-bottomed boats, having the grave 
inconvenience of not being able to stand a heavy sea, but 
with the advantage that they could run aground at will. 
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which rendered the disenabarkment more easy These 
boats, divided into gunboats, huge and amxdl pinnaces, 
praracs, and simple fishing-boats destmed to transport the 
ammunition, were for the most part armed with artillery 
they were bnilt to go either with oara or milx they drew 
from eight to two feet of water they coold each carry 
fifty to a hundred men, with then arms and ammuniUon and 
the deepest of them were to serve for the transport of horses 
and arl^ery Their total nomber was to be raised to rather 
more than two thoosond. Bonspiarte reckoned that by aid 
of this immense armament, and favoured by a calm or a fog 
which would deceive the English fleet, or condemn it to he 
motionless, he could in a few hours cross the ten leagues 
which separate the coast of Boulogne from that of England, 
and throw his 150,000 men rrpxin the English coast It 
was not till later and upxm the reiterated advice of his 
seamen that he thought of bringing bni fleets to co-operate 
m the descent, by giving them a renderrons m the Chanel, 
where they were to keep the Bntish crmscii in check* If 
he managed to disembark his army he did not doubt of his 
defimte success it was then aH over according to him, 
with the English power IVhile waitmg tin the completion 
of his preparations would permit him to strike this great 
blow his project offered him great advantages, even snpipos- 
ing It were to remam unachieved* He was about to make 
England Uve m a state of continnal alarm, to force on her 
rmnous measures of defence he was going to aerase the 
forces of our army mcessantly held on the alert, and cm 
ployed like the Roman army m raising foruficationa, in 
eicavating the new basins of the p>ort» of Boulogne, of 
VimeTcui, of Amblcteuse and tmee our conquests obliged 
U3 to keep on foot a considerable array to hold the contment 
m awe, it was better to have it at Boulogne, and m campa 
that bordered the coast from Antwerp to Bayonne, all con 
centrated, mured to fatignc, ready to enter on a campxugn, 
thqn to leave it dispersed m garrisons lastly the presence 
of the mam body of this army animated with an enthnsiastic 
devotion for their chie^ at so short a distance from Pans, 
would mesvitably react upon the minds of the multitude and 
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facilitate the decisive change that Bonaparte was meditating 
in our institutions 

These secondary considerations, which were regarded by 
him as of capital importance, no doubt contributed to blind 
him to the almost insurmountable difficulties which the 
nature of things offered to his enterpnse Considered as 
a whole, and reckoning rather largely on the favours of 
chance, the execution of the project seemed simple and 
easy , examined more closely in all the successive phases 
of Its accomplishment and with the calmness of an analyst, 
It appeared the most foolish wager that ever tempted the 
fancy of a gambler This immense flotilla had one great 
inconvenience, that of not being able to stand a heavy sea 
The flat-bottomed boats upset with the first gust of wind , 
crowded with soldiers as they were to be, the slightest bad 
weather would have been dangerous to them. It was 
necessary then to reckon upon an absolute calm for at least 
two or three days, for, as experience soon proved, the flotilla 
could not set sail m a single tide Napoleon himself 
formally admits this in many places m his correspondence, 
especially in a letter to Decrbs,^ in which he acknowledges 
that after the English had made this discovery the flotilla 
ceased to inspire them with fear A calm did not preserve 
us from mconveniences of another nature, that were not 
less grave If it removed the obstacle resulting from the 
wind. It did not ward off the danger created by the currents 
which render navigation so difficult in the Channel The 
sea, which rushes mto this narrow passage with each rising 
or falling tide, is in fact the most tempestuous that is 
known, on account of the insufficient space that is left for 
It, and the unevenness of the rugged coast The strength 
of the currents caused our vessels to drift, and this could 
neither be prevented by the sails that were useless in a calm, 
and that were besides too light for the weight they had to 
move, nor by the plying of the oars, which could not by 
themselves overcome the current , This was not all , these 
inevitable driftings, which exposed us to disembark far 
away from The appointed place of attack, would also in- 
^ Dated September 8, 1805 





fialHbly cause the division of the flotilla, and throw it upon 
the enemy m a disastrous state of disjicrsioa Our vaaels 
were to cover a space of several leagues. Now not only 
was the strength of the currents likely to vary m such a 
space and to be felt unequally but It would have a very 
duSerent action on the diflerent boats, some of which would 
be able to resist rt, whfle others would be earned sway it 
would in a word produce os many different dnftmg;8 as 
there were different dnnensions m the flotilla, which counted 
at least five or sue We can conceive the confusion which 


would result m the order of toiling especially if we take 
mto account the mcipenence of our sailors and the en 
cumbtance produced by this gigantic cargo and yet the 
whole enterprise was based upon the hypothesis of a dis- 
embaitraent operated upon a imgle point The dispersion 
of Nelsons drnaions was naturally recalled, when in rSoi 
he attempted to bum our first flotilla, and these divisions, 
moreover were composed of keel boats, which have much 
more resistance than flat bottomed boats they were manned 
by the most skilful seamen m the whole world they set sail 
not flora an opposite shore, but from a much nearer point 
and the whole number of the vessels scarcely cquaUed a 
twentieth of our present fleet Who can say w^t a meeting 
even with s portion of the Bntiah forces would have added 
to these causes of perturbation ? 

These forces were not a mere phantom it was easier 
to deny their enstence than to overcome them. The 
French addresses mvanably mvoked the remembrance of 
Oesar and of WUham the Conqueror. But tunes had 
changed prodigiously smee these two epochs. Csesar had 
not found a single bark of the enemy to defend the approach 
of his eight hundred vessels to the shore he had only hsd 
to fight m En^ond with halfitavage hordes. The conquest 
nf \v nii«Tr> had not met with much more formidable obstacles. 
Smee then all the different elements, Celtic, Danish, Saxon, 
Nonnan, which form the stock of lie English nationality 
had bem merged and blended, and from this fusion had 
resulted a people sdnurably bal^ced, and made as it were 
for politics, accustomed to govern themselves, proud of their 
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liberties, placed in the first rank by their intelligence, their 
energy, their culture, their wealth, and their national spirit 
For a century especially their strength and resources had 
developed to such an extent, and they had so many times 
fought against us with advantage, in spite of the numeric 
inferiority of the population, that they could without fear 
regard the tempest that was about to burst upon them 
The British Government did not conceal from themselves 
that It was no longer an ordinary War, but a mortal duel, 
m which they had just engaged with the First Consul , they 
knew, if by nothing else, by the spectacle of the whole of 
Europe, complaisant or subjugated, all that the genius of 
their adversary was capable of, and they had proportioned 
their efforts to the greatness of the struggle that was about to 
open In this respect, moreover, they had had no need of sham 
demonstrations of a feigned zeal to stimulate the patriotism 
of the nation Acquainted from the onset with all the phases 
of the debate through the daily discussions of a free press 
and the admirable speeches of their statesmen and great 
orators, the English people had not remained in ignorance 
on a question in which their honour was so directly 
interested , they had enlisted with passionate ardour, they 
had regarded Bonaparte’s insults to their representatives 
and institutions as addressed to themselves, and latterly 
especially this feeling had been manifested with so much 
strength, that Addington, hitherto wavering, had been driven 
to the alternative of breaking with France or resigning the 
Ministry It was not necessary then to excite public 
enthusiasm, but only to direct it For this task was 
employed not a body of officials obejang an order, breathing 
m drill a fury regulated on the tone of a mmistenal circular, 
and imitating as far as possible the spontaneity and anima- 
tion of popular agitations, but the ^lite of the nation, every 
one in England who had influence either by rank, riches, 
popularity, genius, or virtue Everywhere private effort 
sustained and often outstripped that of the Government, 
and instead of complaining of the sacrifices that were 
demanded of the nation, the citizens reproached them for 
not asking enough This is so true, that in order to over- 
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throw the Addjngton Cabinet, Pitt made uie of no other 
aim than a motion for additional forces. 

England possessed at the time of the rupture a regular 
army of 130 000 soldicri, and a mHitiH amounting to about 
70 000 men there was added to this, first a reserve of 
50 000 men, drawn by ballot afterwords, when the newa 
of a descent, m which no one had at first believed, became 
more probable and began to gam credit, the Ministry pre 
sented and had voted, at the request of the opposition 
themselves who were mcessantly reproaching the Govern 
ment with the insuflSaency of their measurci, a bfll of 
mihtary service, gmng them power to call to aims all able 
bodied men from the age of seventeen to that of fifty-five. 
This right which they only used with moderation, gave 
before the end of the summer of 1803 according to 
Addmgton an army of 300 000 volontcers, who were daily 
practised m manual exercises. These different forces formed 
a total number of 550000 men not all equally effiaent, 
It 13 true, but all the more likely to improve, beacse they 
would have to fight, not for some distant conquest, but for 
their hearths and their national existence. An official 
statement shows that m the month of December of the 
lame year the number of volunteers rose m England to 
379 943 ^ Ireland to Sa 141 a significant progrea- 

iion if ever there was onc.^ 

This army has been spoken of with a disdain that dis- 
plays both a want of discernment and a want of memory 
Our volunteers in 1792 and 93 those of Spam m the 
years that followed the mvasion, those of Prussia m 1813 
have sufficiently proved what such armies can do m the 
hour of a gre^ cnais. Would they msmtain that the 
English people had less energy and lets patnotism than 
the nations I have just named ? It is needless to refute 
so strange an argument while we may add on behalf of 
the English defence, that if Bonaparte s 150 000 men had 
disembarked on the island, they would have remained there 
hemmed in as m a listed field, without any meins of re- 
pairmg their losses. At the same time all the means of 
1 Annual Regaler for the jtau 1803, 
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defence that the circumstances rendered necessary were 
organised. Fortifications \\ere raised around London to 
secure the capital from a coup-dc-matn, and to give the 
army time to march to its relief A system of signals was 
arranged for giving the alarm at the first appearance of the 
enemy , and large carriages drawn by si\ horses and capable 
of com eying sixty men at once, were placed at the disposal 
of each corps, to facilitate the concentration of troops upon 
the rallying points 

The naval preparations were not inferior to those of the 
land force On the loth of June a levy of 40,000 sailors 
had been added to the 80,000 that England already pos- 
sessed upon her ships of war Seventy-five vessels of the 
line, which number soon after reached a hundred, more 
than a hundred frigates, several hundred brigs and corvettes, 
eight hundred gunboats more especially employed in the 
defence of the coast, lastly, an immense quantity of advice- 
boats making a kind of telegraphic network, — such was the 
formidable armament^ which at once protected England 
like a moving rampart, blockaded our ports, and pursued 
our fugitive squadrons over the seas And in order to give 
an idea of the way in which it was sustained by the patriotic 
ardour of the whole nation, it is enough to remember that 
a man like Pitt — I mean a man who had acquired a perfect 
right to believe that he was doing enough for his country 
in holding his place in the Councils of State — spent the 
rest of his life, though his health was already visibly shaken, 
in daily exercising the 3000 volunteers that he had himself 
recruited at Walmer Castle, and in obtaining as many as a 
hundred and fifty gunboats from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood As for the expenditure that such a display of 
forces necessitated, it was met provisionally by a loan of 
twelve millions sterling, and by an increase of the excise 
and income-tax for a sum nearly equal to that of the loan 

1 I here give the size of the navy after Pitt’s recall to the Ministry, 
for under the preceding Cabinet it was rather less than this number, as 
may be seen by Tierney’s speech in favour of the Administration of 
Lord St Vmcent, at that time First Lord of the Admiralty Annual 
Regtstet for tiu year 1804 
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These extraordinary resources, added to those of the enor 
mous budget — of which England henceforth bore with ease 
the burden that would have overwhelmed any other nation 
— sufficed for the first necessities and placed the English 
Cabinet m a position to create diversions against ns cither 
in Europe or in France itself 

By the side of this picture it would be well to place an 
account of onr finances, and especially of the means that 
were proposed to cover the excess of expenditure occasioned 
by the war for if the formulas and financial errore of that 
time arc similar to those of our own and offer httle mterest 
for history it is not so with the mode employed for the 
creation and collection of extraordinary resources. The 
budget voted m March 1803 under the imniinence of the 
rupture with England, had already partly provided for the 
burdensome needs with which this eventually threatened 
us 89 000 000 had been added to the public taxes, which 
m the preceding year had not exceeded 500 000 00a But 
this budget, however large it may have been for the epoch, 
was far fium meeting the expenditure that such a colossal 
enterprise entailed. For him who had conceived rt, and 
upon whom alone fell the responsibility there were only 
two honourable and regular ways of covermg the expense, 
to make a loyal apjjcal to the nation either for a loan or 
for an mcrcasc of taxatioru Smee they wished for the war 
at least so it was said, they ought to know the cost and be 
ready to pay for iL But the First Consul was, it appears, 
a lover of economy and a loan was repugnant to his pnn 
ciples. His prmciples however gave way to a number of 
o^er proceedings more questionable and it is not 
difficult here to discover his real motive. 'What would 
have become of the popularity of this war what would 
have become of its author especially if he had had to 
enumerate beforehand the sacrifices of every kmd that the 
country was called upon to mike ? Sacrifices for a national 
war can be demanded without fear but it is dangerous to 
rinm them for a war of ambition. Between Bonaparte 
and the turbulent democracy that applauded all his militaiy 
projects there was henceforth a taat pact he might drive 
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them into war at his pleasure , but on condition that, 
instead of feeling its weight, they were only to experience 
Its advantages 

The First Consul, moreover, had unfortunately to make 
no effort of invention m order to create gratuitous additional 
resources to our insufficient finances his past conduct 
offered him, in this respect, all the expedients that he 
needed In the war of Italy he had filled by his exactions 
the exhausted treasury of the Directory , but although col- 
lected from populations that we were supposed to hberate, 
these despoiling taxes could m a certain measure invoke 
for excuse the maxim that ' war ought to support war ’ 
But since his accession to the Consulate this hitherto 
exceptional fact had been made general , it had become 
normal , it had been applied no longer to conquered tem- 
tories or hostile countnes, but to those of our allies The 
two campaigns of the year 1800 had been in a great 
measure prepared and maintained with the money of 
friendly nations who had become our tributaries ^ Peace 
had diminished the charges that burdened them, but it had 
not put an end to them Everything is connected m a 
political system, and all oppression imphes spoliation The 
half- threatening attitude that Bonaparte had assumed to- 
wards the great European Powers, his invasions accomplished 
or projected of weak countnes, imposed on him the main- 
tenance of an army out of all proportion to the resources of 
France. This army he was forced to keep up at the 
expense of neighbounng nations whom we were supposed to 
protect Our budgets contained even in the times of peace 
real subsidies inscribed under the name of foreign receipts, 
an ingenious euphemism which gave a decent and regular 
air to an act that was hardly so The portion of this tribute 
which the Government presented to the public — it did not 
always suit them to give the whole — amounted for the 
North of Italy alone to a sum of 23,000,000 At present, 
owing to the war, it was a sum of 100,000,000 at least that 
had to be procured annually He consequently resolved to 
extort It by fair means or foul, not only firom nations that 
^ See on this subject, vol 1 
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were our vassals, sach as the Dutch, the Genoese, and the 
Italians, but firom all those countnes whose weakness 
hindered them from defence, like Naples, Spam, Portugal, 
and Hanover 

Hanover had for sovereign the king of England, but 
the administration of this country had long since been 
entirely mdependent of the English Cabmet At the close 
of the wars of the eighteenth century ministers were seen 
to make themselves popular by maintaining that Hanover 
was on embarrassment to England, and ought to be a 
separate state. It formed part of the Germanic Confedera 
tion, governed itself and though the Elector of Hanover 
and King George HL of England were one and the same, 
the two sovereignties were m reality distmct and separate. 
This situation, which was not unique m Europe, had been 
sealed by treatief, and recognised by the French Repnbhc 
Itself In 179s at the time of the treaty of Basle, France 
had recognised the neutrahty of George m his capacity of 
elector of Hanover even when she was at war with him as 
king of EnglandL But such dutmctions were both too 
metaphysical and too favourable to the mdependence of the 
weak, to please the First Consul If Hanover could /imiisli 
two hundred thousand men, he caused the Momieur to 
say King George would not mvoke the neutrality ^ The 
hypothesis seemed to him amply sufficient to Justify hostili- 
ties. On the morrow of the rupture Mortier had rushed 
upon Hanover The Hanovcimn army mcapable of resist 
mg us, had been constramed to capitulate and the elector 
ate remained m our hands m spite of the alarm of Prussia 
and the discontent of the humiliated Confederation. The 
occupation of Hanover would perhaps lead sooner or later 
to a war with Europe, but m the meantime he laid hands 
upon aU the resources of this country confiscated all 
property belonging to the elector seued three thousand 
horses, and thus thirty thousand men of our troops were 
lodged, fed, and equipped at the expense of foreigners 
bej^d this present advantage our policy did not look. 

The kingdom of Naples was more of a stranger than 
I of JuiK 14, 1803 
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even Hanover to the new war Although at another epoch 
she had been an ally of England, she had made a separate 
peace uith us, and only asked to maintain her neutrahty 
But did we not require the position of Taranto in order to 
threaten Malta and Egypt , and did we not also need her 
subsidies ? General Saint-Cyr therefore received orders to 
enter the states of the king of Naples without further 
ceremony, to place garrisons in Pescara, Otranto, Brindisi, 
and Taranto, and ta demand that his troops should be 
‘paid, fed, and clothed by the king of Naples We had, 
thanks to this expeditious proceeding, a second army 
maintained at the expense of foreigners In reply to the 
queen of Naples, who ivrote trying to make him relent, 
Bonaparte protested his constant desire to be agreeable to 
her He agreed m principle that the traditional policy of 
France was to aid a weaker state whose well-being was 
useful to our commerce , but ‘ why did she maintain at the 
head of the administration a man whose wealth and affec- 
tions were centred in England?’ In other words, why did 
she dare to govern her kingdom as she pleased? More- 
over, continued Bonaparte, it was very repugnant to him to 
intermeddle in the pnvate affaus of other states^ and it was 
only for the sake of being sincere that he had given the 
queen the true reason of his conduct General Oliver, 
who commanded our troops in the pretended kingdom of 
Etruna, ceded less than two years before to the House of 
Spain, and now governed as a department of France, 
received at the same time an intimation from Pans to put 
Leghorn in a state of siege Murat was asked to make 
known ‘ what the kingdom could furmsh towards the 
common defence ’ Liguna, which already served us for a 
garrison and a naval station, received on the same occasion 
a supplement of troops, which she was also to maintain at 
her own expense, contracting moreover the obligation to 
furmsh a new corps of twelve hundred men Very soon 
after, a regular treaty, dated January 24, 1804, which by a 
very superfluous precaution Bonaparte made this unfortunate 

1 Bonaparte to Murat, May 23 
2 Bonaparte to tte queen of Naples, July 28, 1803 
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Repubbc Bign, trader pretext ef drawing clcs<r iki tm that 
umUd th* two states ^ obliged her to fttrnish ns with a corps 
of four thoosand sailors. In return for this sacrifice so 
enonnous for to small a temtoiy the First Consul dared 
to offer the Genoese the derisive compensation of a promise, 
by which he himself engaged to force England to rtcogniu 
the independence rf Isguna (Art VI ) 

The whole of Italy being thus taxed, another convention, 
concluded at Pans the a5th of June 1803 regulated the 
portion fiiHing to Holland. The Batavian Republic had 
only one interest m this debate, that of preserving her 
neutrality and, if possible, her independence. At the tone 
of the negotiations for the peace of Amiens, already subju- 
gated and dragged m spite of herself in the wake of France, 
she had timidly endeavoured to Insert a clause in the 
treaty consecrating m fact the mdependent existence that 
was so hberally recognised m words, but an mjunction as 
hard as it was peremptory dictated by the Fust Consul to 
M. de Hautenve, had immediately recalled to her her real 
situation States which, like Holland, said this note, 
have been vanquished and conquered, after having made 
war against France, ought to spare us the embarrassment of 
reminding them of the principle of their present existence 
it IS from us that they hold tins exsstenee we estn them 
noihsng and they owe us everything / ’ If this was the case, 
what was the use of the long and odious comedy of the 
treaty of Lun^viUe, and of so many solemn deckrationa 
guaranteeing the mdepcndencc of the Batavian Republic? 
And what was the good of conoentions with a vanquished 
and conquered country t TTiere is something more revolting 
than the brutality of force, that is its cowardice and its 
hypocrisy Be this as it may if any illusions remamed m 
the minds of the patnota, who had flattered themselves that 
they conld save the mterests of their country by dint of 
submission and deference to the French Government, the 
treaty of the a5th of June showed them how they had been 

^ Thii I* the Teiy fbnnnla employed in the treaty See de Clercq 
Rjceuml da trtiih it la FroMO, etc. Tob iL 

* Detpalcfa frcjtn IL de Hurtcrire to joaeph, Jtnueiy 6, 180a 
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doccn cd The Bala\ lan Republic was to maintain eip;htcen 
thousand men of our troops, independent of her own, wlncli 
amounted to sixteen thousand, forming a total of thirl} -four 
thousand men She was besides to furnish fue ships of 
war, fue frigates, a hundred gunboats, carr}ing from three 
to four hundred cannons, two hundred nal-boltomcd boats, 
and seNcral hundred transports Such was the fearful 
requisition that he \cnturcd to la} U])on a friendly people, 
who, draw 111" their means of subsistence from their nax} 
and their colonics, saw at once all the source of their 
riches dried up In return the French Republic guaranteed 
to Holland f/u of lur ht nto/y and ihc us/tiiiiion 

of Iu> colonies (Art V) The First Consul thus engaged 
to resohe the singular problem, which consisted in restoring 
a part b} kcej)ing the w hole ' 

Tiic Ileheiic Republic, which had become subject to us 
since the act of mediation, required to be treated with 
much more consideration than Holland Switzerland by 
her geographical situation and the energy of her inhabitants 
could at a gi\ en moment become a gra\ e danger for us , 
she offered morcoxcr but slight material resources, and the 
exactions which had furnished funds for the expedition to 
Egjqit had ruined her for a long time. It was useless 
therefore to think of obtaining money from her , he de- 
manded men She engaged, by a capitulation signed at 
Friburg, September 27, 1S03, to furnish us with an army 
of sixteen thousand men, besides a depot of four thousand 
men charged with the supplies I hesc troops were to be 
maintained at our expense A treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive, signed the same day, stipulated that m case 
of an attack on the French temtor}', the cantons would 
furnish us with eight thousand men more, which raised the 
total number of the Sw iss contingent to hocniy-cif^lit ilwusand 
men This placed nearly a txvcnticth of the male population 
at the mercy of the chances of war, and that for the defence 
of a pow'er that had deprived Sw it/erland of her national 
existence 

There remained Spain and Portugal to ransom Portugal 
was fortunately for herself rather beyond our reach, not. 







however far enough to be completely sheltered firom onr 
exigencies. Drawn willmgly or nnwiTlragly into the orbit 
of England^ this httle state had formerly been at war with 
us, but without being able of itself to do us either good or 
harm its only wrong consisted m having joined our 
cnctdics, against whom it had been impossible for it to 
defend itself It had expiated this wrong and we had 
imposed on it a most burdensome peace thants to the 
succour that bpain had famished us with. Since then it 
had given us no cause of complaint As for Spam, she had 
A thousand reasons for discontent and imtation against us. 
The mterference of the First Consul m the mtcmal afiairs 


of this country his openly threatening attitude at the tnne 
of the Spanish co-openttion against Portugal, his cymcal 
want of &ith with regard to the kingdom of Etruna, m 
exchange for which he had received Louisiana, and of 
which he still remained the absolute master his insulting 
proceedings towards a weak mmded kmg who was full of 
goodness, attachment, and admiration for himself lastly 
the sacrifice which at the tunc of the treaty of Amiens he 
bad brought upon Spam by the abandonment of the island 
of Tnnidad, — on ab^donment that was contrary to aH onr 
engagements, and beyond all this, the rancour of a favourite, 
vam and light, but by no means perverse, whom he had 
chosen to caress and humiliate by turns, all these accumu- 
lated gnevances had caused a great deal of coolness in our 
relations with the Spanish GovenunenL Tike Holland, 
Naples, Switzerland, Genoa, Portugal, and Etruna, exhausted 
Spam would have preferred to remain neuter m the quarrel 
which had Just b^gun but in order to mam tain such a 
position she lacked one thing, the only one that would have 
been efficacious, — force 1 The Pint Consul had moreover 
a terrible arm against her of which he was not a man to 
divest himself it was the treaty of SL Ildefonsa 

This treaty concluded m 1796 between the king of 
Spain and the French Republic, had bound the two states 
by an alliance xa perf^haiy to terms by which they engaged 
to sustain each other in case of war by land and naval 
forces, the amount of which was foreseen and fixed In 
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order to place the required po^^er under tlie necessity of 
executing it, a simple demand \\as to suffice, ‘iMthout any 
need of entering into a discussion relative to the question 
as to whether the var was offensive or defensive’ (Art 
VIII ) ^ Such a convention was a monument to the 
imbecility of the monarch and the carelessness of the 
minister, for its infallible effect was to place the weak power 
at the discretion of the stronger 

In order to judge of the kind of interpretation that 
Bonaparte gave to this treaty, there is no need to ask what 
he would have replied if the king of Spam had thought of 
m\oking his succour for any i\ar, it is sufficient to recall 
his conduct at the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens Spam would not then cede the island of Trinidad 
at any price, she had a thousand times the right to claim 
the casus fccdcris and require us to continue the war , he 
had compelled her by his threats and intimidations to 
abandon to the English this ransom of our own colonies 
Yet the treaty of St Ildefonso plainly said that peace ‘was 
only to be made by common accord,’ it added that the 
power attacked could only make a separate peace on 
condition ‘ that it was not to the detriment of the auxiliary 
fouer' (Art XIV) 

This unequal treaty, wTested from an incapable and 
frivolous minister, was not only rightfully null and void 
from the beginning, because, supposing it had been 
executed in good faith, it placed the tw'o nations at the 
mercy of the caprice of a foreign government, but it had 
since been invalidated by all the violence that the First 
Consul had offered to Spam, and by all the violations of 
which he had himself been guilty Bonaparte did not the 
less invoke it, in order' to compel Spain to declare war 
against a nation with whom she had every good reason for 
hving m peace, but as he expected little service from a 
co-operation exacted by force, he declared that he would 
be contented with a subsidy m money, which he fixed at 
SIX millions per month or seventy-two millions per year 
At the same time the Court of Madrid w'as informed that if 
^ De Clercq Recueil dcs iratth, etc , tome i’®'' 
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she reftis «3 to accept these coodxtioTis, Augeteau wooJd 
enter Spain with the army that was encamped at Bayonne. 
This court, trembling, divided between the fear of an 
invasion and the desire to throw off the yoke, embraced by 
turns the most opposite resolutions. Sometimes they 
proposed n reduction of the truly immoderate pncc that 
vras put upon their tranquillity at others they deaded upon 
vigorous measures, detenmned on resistance, aunonnced 
the levy of a hundred thousand men to rngintain the 
national mdependencc. To these undignified fluctuations 
they added faults of conduct that gave a bold upon them, 
suffered two of our ships to be taken withm reach of the 
guns of Algesims, displayed ill will (natural cnongh, for 
that matter) to our squadrons that put mto them ports. 
Our ambassador Bcumonville, received orders to demand 
that the governor of Algetrras should be punished, and 
the levy of the hundred thousand men coanterroanded 
without which our army would immediately enter Spam 
and then it was all over with the Spanish monarchy I 
must, said Bonaparte, by way of conclusion obtain one of 
these three things either that Spain declares war agamst 
England, or that she pays the subsidy or that we make 
war upon her for this cannot lost ^ With a minister who 
had more pndc than the Prmcc of the Peace, this last result 
would have been rendered mcvitable by such proceedings, 
but the First Consul knew for a certainty that the fear with 
which he inspired the fiivounte greatly outweighed his 
timid desire to revolt and as the consent of the Court of 
Spam to the treaty of subsidies was still withheld m spite 
of these threats he was resolved to strike her with dismay 
by one of those terrible surprises of which he alone pos- 
sessed the secret The secretary of embassy Hermann, 
was sent to Bcnmonville with a letter from the Fint Consul 
for the long of Spam, and with a note for M. de Cevalloa, 
minister of foreign affarrs. The first of tbeae documents 
revealed to the king the treason and plots of which be was 
regarded as the victim on the port of the favountc the 
second, which was a secret confided to a whole ministry 
1 Bduipaite to Talleyrtnd, the 14th and 16th of Aopat 1803 
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was intended to make his shame public by denouncing the 
connection of the favourite with the queen Beurnonville 
was to present the Pnnce of the Peace with a copy both of 
the letter and the note, he was to inform him that neither 
would be dehvered unless he refused to consent to the 
treaty The pnnce received in fact this communication 
from the hands of the secretary, Hermann , he there, 
shedding tears of shame and anger, read the denunciation 
of his connection with the queen, clearly intimated though 
in covered terms in the letter to the kmg, openly revealed 
in the note to the minister, and accompanied m both with 
the most bitter insult that a man could receive The 
note said ‘that the French, who had placed the Bourbons 
upon the throne of Spain, would find their way back to 
Madrid to expel a man who had sold France at Badajoz, 
that favourite who had attained by the most criminal of all 
means a degree of favour unexampled in the annals of 
modern history ’ ^ The letter addressed to the king was 
scarcely less explicit, Bonaparte entreated him ‘to open 
his eyes to the abyss beneath his throne , all Europe was 
as much afflicted as it was indignant at the kind of dethrone- 
ment in which the Prince of the Peace had represented his 
Majesty to every government It is he,’ he continued, 
‘who IS the leal king of Spam, and I foresee with pain 
that I shall be forced to make war on this new lung 
Let your Majesty re-ascend his throne, let him remove a 
man who by degrees has seized all the royal power, and 
preserving in his rank the base passions of his character, 
has never risen to a single sentiment that could attach him 
to glory, who has only existed by his own vices, and will 
always be solely governed by a thirst for gold I cannot 
but believe that all these facts have been concealed from 
your Majesty, that my letter will be news to you, and I am 
deeply affected at the pain which I foresee that it will cause 
you But after all is it not better that he should see clearly 
the true state of the affairs of his kingdom ? 

Whether we consider the letter and the note in the light 

^ Bignon, Hisiot) e dtplomattqiie 
- Bonaparte to the hing of Spain, September 18, 1803 
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of the rektioM of man to man, or m that of the dignity of 
fl, Borereign, they contain the greateat iMnlt that conld be 
inflicted upon him whom they pretended to enlighten- 
And what were the wrong! of this good-natured king, who 
wni blasted at once as a man, ns a monarch, and as e 
husband? He had been the cnthusiasbc admirer of 
General Bonaparte, he had professed a friendship for him, 
be had been onr most fluthfbl oDy Bat his good faith had 
been cruelly betrayed. He had been assailed at the tune 
of the treaty of Badajoi, duped m the afliur of the kingdom 
of Etruna, both dup^ and assailed at the treaty of Amiens 
and when he saw his country about to be drawn by us mto 
an unjust and ruinous war he had scruples and waTerrd. 
In order to put an end to his hesitations, the First Consul 
was about to offer him pubhdy one of those meparmhle 
affionts from which the coarsest men ordmirDy shnnk, as 
if they were consciouj of not having the right to mflict a 
wound that nothing can avenge nor heal, as if they felt that 
these insnlts lower him who gives them more than him who 
receives them. Addressed to a weak, defenceless being, 
bowed down under the weight of his responsibility the 
offence took a low and repugnant character it resembled 
the stab of a stiletto dealt m obscunty to an odversaiy dis 
armed. A man who had any sense of honour, or the 
refinement of that humane civilisation of the eighteenth 
century would never have consented to employ this Borgian 
trap We here find as m all extreme situations the subtle 
Corsican, of violent and savage passions, who would shnnk 
from no means to attain his end. The well known 
tragedy of Bayonne, which Bonaparte, as we sec, prepared 
long b^OTchand no doubt presents itself to the mind under 
darker colours; but it is perhapa less odious than this 
treachery perpetrated with such refined cruelty 

However the blow half fiafled. The fiivounte, in spite 
of the threats of the First Consul, again refused to consent 
to an the clauses of the treaty a rcawtance which was very 
honourable for him, for it mi^t rum him, and offered him 
no personal advantage, BeumonviHc boldly presented 
himself to the king and placed Bonaparte s letter m ha own 
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hands ^ but Charles IV , informed that it contained offensive 
expressions, refused to open it, and assured the ambassador 
that It Avas useless to read it, since the Spanish minister in 
Paris had received orders to sign the treaty It was m fact 
what actually took place M d’Azara, informed that it 
was necessary to submit, concluded this strange alhance, 
October 19, 1803, making the French Cabinet partly accept 
the restrictions maintamed by the Princfe of the Peace, whose 
efforts Avere not entirely lost for his country 

Thus subsidies of six milhons per month were obtained 
from Spain At this price and almost with the knife on 
the throat the king thought he could purchase his neutrality 
m the new war, for he flattered himself that in spite of this 
co-operation, so thinly disguised, England Avould consent 
to spare Spain and leave her colonies to her The submis- 
sion of Spam necessarily involved that of Portugal, hitherto 
refractory The first of these powers was forced, even by 
an article of the treaty (Art VII.), to engage to compel her 
Aveak neighbour also to sign a treaty of subsidies was it 
not the sublimity of art to employ the oppressed to sustain 
and propagate oppression ? This convention was consented 
to by Portugal the 19th of December of the same year, it 
is remarkable for the motives on which it is founded 
That state, having given us no cause of complaint that Ave 
could make use of against her with any show of probability, 
Avas supposed to convert into a pecuniary subsidy of sixteen 
millions the obligations contracted in the first treaty of 
peace Avith the French Repubhc, signed September 29, 
1801 Now these obhgations were no other than the 
engagement to shut her ports to the Enghsh ‘ till the peace 
between England and France,’ that is to say, durmg the 
time of the war then on the point of terminating This 
war had closed, the peace of Amiens had been concluded, 
the obligation relative to the closing of the ports was con- 
sequently annulled Portugal was not the less forced to 
pay sixteen millions of subsidies, in order to be dispensed 
from the execution of a treaty that Avas no longer bindmg, 
and to maintain a neutrahty of which she could only save 
the appearances Thanks to this assistance so smgularly 
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obtnmed, to the resources produced bj the so termed 
voluntary donationB of our departments and our towns, to 
the sale of Louisiana, of which we were about to recene 
the pnce after having acquired it by a transaction in which 
we had only given fiilse money Bonaparte found hunsclf 
able to meet the expenses of the war without having 
recourse, for the present at least either to an increase of 
taxation or to a loati, which England who adopted a less 
danng pohcy was obhged to submit ta This financial 
system was, we must acknowledge, mgemously denied to 
prevent us from feeling the pressure of war for it threw the 
whole burden upon nabons who were not to reap either its 
glory or its profits, and who could only expect from victory 
on aggravation of their wrongs but, imqmtous and re 
volting from the pomt of view of right, it was disastrous 
for our mfloence m Europe. The First Consul, says a 
wnter on this subject, bad taken a resolution, pistta 
of which cannot bo dtniod that was, to make all the maii 
time nations concur in our contest with Great Bntam ^ 
And stortmg fix>m this point, he Justified the odious eiac 
tions that I have just exposed. "Was it not, he adds to 
the intorat of these nations that England should be crushed? 
And ought they not to wish to put an end to the tyranny 
of t hi uait 

We may endeavour to explain soch errors by the long 
and memorable delusion that has produced them, but it 
would be ridiculous to undertake to refute them. The 
nations upon whom there weighed the cruel tyranny that 
was already mistress of half the continent, little thought of 
rising against the tyraimy of the right of search. Th^ 
knew what diSerence to make between a vexabons pro- 
ceeding which was exercised upon a few merchant vessels, 
and the pitiless dominabon that encroached everywhere, 
from the government down to private estates. They had 
already discovered by what means Bonaparte proposed to 
establish their happmess m spite of themselves. They did 
not console themselves by saying that it was for their 
greatest good and with the best intenbons that he despoiled 
1 Thicrt I SUimy ff tkt CmuUU and ikt Emfm. 
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them , in order to detest him as their oppressor, it sufficed 
to see the contempt, the brutahty, and the cynicism, with 
which international brigandage was openly carried on 
Suppose such miquities did spare us some embarrassment 
for the present, what did they prepare for us in the future ? 
IVhat sentiments did they give birth to among the nations 
that we were crushing after having humihated them ? and 
what implacable hatred would they not leave in the minds 
of the sovereigns and statesmen so cruelly wounded ? The 
Prince of Machiavel would perhaps have been as merciless 
towards them, but after havmg made them his enemies, he 
would not have suffered them to live We ought to have 
carried out his principles, or else not have been his plagiarist 
Yes, this policy economised the money of France, — but at 
what price ? At the price of her honour, at the pnce of 
her good name for courtesy and generosity, at the price of 
her popularity among the nations, at the pnce of iht prestige 
which the noble, humane, and disinterested principles of 
her Revolution had gained for her in the world The 
most reckless prodigality would have been less rumous and 
less fatal than such an economy The Momteui denounced 
every morning ‘the infernal gemus’ of England, and the 
shameful means that she was employing to create us 
enemies in Europe Shameful or not, she had in this 
respect a system that greatly differed from ours Our 
policy consisted in extorting all the money we could from 
foreign governments , hers m offering them money and in 
giving It to them She may be blamed or acquitted for 
this, but It IS impossible that the nations should not in the 
end be struck with the difference of these two proceedings, 
and in a way that would not be in our favour 




CHAPTER IX 

THI RUSSIAK UKDUTION — AGITATION AGAINST KNOLAND 

REORGANISATION OF THK IN8TITDTZ 

Tire extraordumiy preponderance that France had of late 
yearn n5mped had caused much alarm to the Povrera. Oar 
struggle wth England gave them great advantages over us, 
and Bonaparte appeared to feel the necessity of condhatiom 
At first he even went so tar as to flatter them, especially 
Prussia and Russia, but his demonstrations had at bottom 
but one aim, that of drawing them into a league against 
England for the fixed idea for which he was to expend so 
much treasure and so much blood, the absurd and vain 
idea of striking England by closing the continent to her, 
that IS to say by aiming U against omselvca, had already 
taken so firm a hold on his mind as to disturb its luadity 
At the commencement, knowing the youth, the mexpen- 
enc^ and vanity of Alexander and his ambidon to play an 
important part, and anxious to gam time to save our navy 
he had not hesitated to propose to him the arbitration of 
the quarrel between France and England, m the hope of 
gaming Him if England did not accept rt, and with the 
mtention of decdving him, as at Ratisbon, if she consented. 
What justifies this conjecture is, that he offered conditions 
which he had always hitherto rejected, and which later he 
would not hear o£ He admitted nearly all the pomti 
stipulated m Lord Whitworths ultimatum, the cession of 
Lampedusa to England, the evacuation of Switrexland and 
HoDmcI, the indemnity for the king of Piedmont, but he 
took care to add a clause which he knew England would 
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nc\er agree to — the immediate cessation of hostilities^ 
'this power that had only decided ujion war after long 
hesitation, but which now wished to make it dccisnc, would 
not accept arbitration without ajipeal, and in which she had 
so main reasons for fearing a snare, but she declared that 
she was read) to accept a mediation, pro\ided that the 
negotiation embraced ‘all the differences that had given 
rise to the war between France and lingland ’ 

\lc\ander smccrel) desired to maintain the peace of 
Europe, his ambition as so\ereign did not exclude noble 
and generous passions, that often ga\e the appearance of 
Quixotism he had howe\er sufiicient discernment to pene- 
trate the calculation that had inspired the ])roposal of the 
First Consul He morco\cr clearly saw that while this 
supreme arbitrition was conferred on him, he was con- 
sidered as ha\ ing no interest in the question himself, and 
as a stranger to the quarrels of Europe Bonaparte had 
in reahi) flattered himself that he could neutralise Russia 
at the price of the \ain title of mediating power, and a 
supreniac) tolerated os or the Republic of the Seven Isles 
Ihis would base been bu)ing the complaisance and sers'iccs 
of Alexander at a cheap rate But it was reckoning too 
much upon his ingenuousness , and he contrised to frustrate 
this skilful design of shutting him out of the contest and 
debarring him from interfering on his own account If 
sse remember that Russia had noser ceased to intercede 
svith us in favour of her clients of Naples, Piedmont, and 
Germany, that we had alwa)s replied by false promises or 
by objections, we can easily conceive that she had too 
many common grievances ssith England to be much irritated 
at the refusal of this posver to submit to an arbitration ssuth- 
out appeal, which ss'as only to settle a part of the questions 
involved in the dispute. Not only did Alexander not break 
w'lth England as the First Consul had hoped, but he renesved 
in his own name his former demands, and protested svith 
vivacity against the occupation of Hanover and the fresh 
expedition against Naples 

Russia svas represented at Pans by M de Markoff, a 
’ Dated June 18, 1803 

VOL II Y 
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haughty and nncondliatmg diplomatist, but a man of great 
penetration, devoted to the interests of his country and 
who had seen with regret and humiliation the dupery of 
which hii sovereign had been the object at the tunc of 
the Germanic mediotiorL Instead of trying to soften and 
extenuate the remonstrances with which he was charged, 
Markoff dilated upon them m the most energetic manner 
he felt encouraged by the dissatisfaction of his nation with 
France, and on sevoal occasions he had not scrupled to 
say that behind the Car there were the Russians, an aiscr 
tion to which the tragic end of Paul L gave a certain force. 
Bonaparte s irritation at this attitude of Russia was so much 
the more violent that he the less expected it from Alexander 
and the young men who were then his friends and his 
counsellors. Incapable of concealing his vexation, he 
attacked Markoff subjected him to the same insult that 
Lord Whitworth had cxpcnenced, and ended by directly 
dcnounang him to Alexander as meddling frequently and 
m a disagreeable way m the mtnguea of the country ^ 
which gave him the right to demand the recall of this 
scoundrel (/VjAww).* In spite of this reoprocal bad 
humour Russia contmued to offer no longer her arbitration, 
but her raediatiotL 

Towards the imddle of the month of Angnst she sub- 
mitted to the French Government a general sketch of the 
concessions that she judged roitible to bring about a re 
conciliation between the belligerent partiea. Bot the First 
Consul, who had mvoked arbitration, would no longer hear 
of mediation, and the conditions that he had himself put 
forward, in the sole end of obtaining a suspcnsiQn of anus 
and of gaming Russia, now appeared to hi m strikingly 
absurd. He expressed his ideas on this subject m a senes 
of commurucatioiis, of which the contusion and mcohercDce 
betray the disturbance of his mind,* He would no longer 
consent to the concession of Lampedusa, which ho had 


* BontpArto to AJciAodet, Jtdj *9, 1803, 

■ To TallcTiitQd, Angiat flj 1603. 

* ThCT coo«lrt of two letter*, fiptlcriixd bj two rery kog menocand*, 
addreated to Ttlkynuid, AagnW 23, 1S03. 
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proposed t\\o months before ^ he refused to treat nith 
England on the affairs of the continent, he was ready to 
evacuate Holland and Switzerland, but he tvould ncvci ague 
to this clause tn an aiticle With regard to the indemnities 
demanded for the king of Sardinia, lie ivould not consent 
to them, ‘ unless England gave back Ceylon to Holland, or 
Trinidad to Spain ’ He ivent so far as to say that he 
neither threatened nor violated the neutrality of the small 
states , if his troops had entered them, it was solely ‘ be- 
cause England had kept Malta, and violated German inde- 
pendence These propositions, the only clear ones amid 
a torrent of invectives, enable us to judge of the amount of 
good faith that he brought to the dispute, and the motives 
that had dictated his demand for arbitration They put an 
end to the Russian mediation , but this failure left some- 
thing more with Alexander than the remembrance of a 
discomfiture, for he had miscarried on his own account as 
well as on that of England 

The result ivas almost the same wuth Prussia, w'ho had, 
however, many reasons to be less susceptible than Russia 
Instead of being animated by aggressive sentiments against 
us, this Poiver had always shoivn us the most friendly dis- 
positions Particularly desirous of being agreeable to the 
First Consul, she had recently given him an unequivocal 
mark of her good will, by undertaking to negotiate for him 
a kind of abdication of the House of Bourbon m his favour, 
for a sum of some millions, a proposition that Louis XVIII 
rejected with great nobility and loftiness, and that Bona- 
parte hastened to disavow as soon as he heard of its 
failure and the miserable effect it had produced ^ Prussia 
had seen wuth unconcealed satisfaction the blows that we 
dealt to Austria , she had profited with her already pro- 
verbial avidity by the losses that the old Germanic organisa- 
tion had experienced, and she had long since made neu- 
trality a system from which she hoped sooner or later to 

First memorandum 

2 The negotiation took place through President de Meyer, in Feb- 
ruary 1803 , it was only known to the public the follomng July, by 
an article in the Morning Chronicle 
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reap great advantages- But since our army had inmded 
Hanover, smee we had laid hands upon the port of Cux 
haven, which belonged to the tcmtoiy of Hamburg smcc, 
os a punishment for some inoffensive demonstrations, we 
were openly threotemng Denmark, one of those mantnne 
states that were supposed to groan the most under the 
tjranny of the seas, Prussia had begun to lose a httle of 
her lecunty and gave evident signs of uncasmets. 

Thc blockade that the English had established at the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser m order to punish the 
Germanic Confederation for not having defended the ncu 
trahty of Hanover, as was its duty to do the complaints of 
rum^ merchants, the alarm of the snuTI German states, 
and the remonstrances of discontented Russia, had brought 
the perplexities of Prussia to then height It would have 
been good pohey to dispel them. Such a Power young, 
active, ambmous, dmded between her fears and her cnpi 
dity was for Bonaparte, if he bad chosen to conciliate her 
the moat prcaous auxiliary m the actual state of Europe. 
Her neutrality alone suffic^ to hold a contmental coahtion 
m check. She offered to guarantee not only her own, bat 
that of G^rmaiiy m return for her good w^ she asked a 
very small thing, the evacuation of the port of Cuxhavcn, 
which we had just taken from the Hamburgers against all 
right, and the reduction to the necessary mmunum of our 
army of occupation in Hanover These very moderate offers 
of the king of Pmsaia were brought to the First Consul 
at Brussels by Lombard, secretary of the Prussian Cabmet, 
a very decided partisan of our influence, as well as bis patron. 
Count d Haugwiti. Unfortunately Bonaparte, here as with 
Russia, would have everything or nothing he would not 
accept the neutrality of Prussia, he wanted her alliance and 
aedve co-opeiation m the war He rephed to her advances 
by a counter proposition, containing the promise of the 
cession of Hanover in exchange for a treaty of alliance 
offenirve and defensive. But however seductive for Prussia 
the perspective of the acquisition of Hanover may have 
been, the engagement demanded of her was too unlimited, 
too absolute, and, above all, too compromising to the m 
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terests of every kind vhich she had to consider, both in 
Germany and in the rest of Europe, to tempt her prudence 
or shake her indecision A considerable party had, more- 
over, been formed in the country to combat our pohcy 
and denounce the danger of French preponderance She 
refused our offers, but without ceasing to renew her com- 
plamts Till the end of 1803 she continued to propose 
the guarantee of Germanic neutrality, m exchange for a 
complete evacuation of Hanover, and the French Govern- 
ment persisted in their refusal Thus the only Power that 
was well disposed towards us in Europe, the one whose 
position, antecedents, whose interests, nghtly or mongly 
understood, rendered her in some sort the natural ally of 
France, vas little by little induced to display an indiffer- 
ence and almost hostility towards us, by the exigencies that 
were as unjust as they vere inopportune 

This alarming situation of the continent, so peaceful on 
the surface, so deeply disturbed below, would seem cal- 
culated to cool our conquering zeal All the elements of a 
great European coalition were ready, it was only waiting for 
an occasion to form , the great Powers were jealous and 
imtated, the small states were trembling before us, while 
they secretly called for a hberator, and among so many 
subjects we had not a single ally , if we consider the affair 
only in the light of success and prudence, there was enough 
to give nse to doubts upon the seasonableness of an expedi- 
tion against England, for putting things at the best, and 
supposing our army disembarked by a miracle on the other 
side of the strait, it only needed that the English nation 
should have an idea of prolonging their resistance, as it was 
natural to fear they would, for France to find herself exposed, 
and at the mercy of her numerous enemies These con- 
siderations could not escape the penetrating mind of Bona- 
parte , but he was already too much intoxicated with his 
ommpotence to appear to draw back after so much boasting 
He had returned to Pans on the 15 th of August, after a 
journey which had been one long ovation He had been 
hailed everywhere as ‘ the conqueror of England,’ and every- 
where he had accepted with his impassible assurance these 
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Bomewhflt forestalled oongratolatioiu. At AntTrerp, the 
president of the General Council of the two NMhes hid 
sainted him under the name of NapoUon the Great, a 
manifestation that we may well beheve was not absolutely 
spontaneous, for the gradation of honours and flattery that 
It crowned was too stilfnl to have been inspired by enthu 
siasm alone. In Rome, the word maxzmms was that which 
immediately preceded the word tmperaicr It was necessary 
that this word should have been pronounced, m order that 
S^tner might say when complimenting htm on hu return 
to Pans The magistrates are froud to bmg to your fed 
the tnbute of their hearte. 

He who encouraged such words m the bosom of a state 
still Repubhean m name, and who was burning with nn 
patience to carry out oil the changes that they announced, 
could not draw back without dimmishmg the prestige that 
he cared the most for that of his force and his mihtaiy 
anpenonty and conseqnently without exposing his dearest 
projects to flesh delays. In order to taVr this last step 
towards the supreme power in arder to seise this c rown so 
mnch coveted it was requisite that he should have a great 
success that would permit bun to chum such a recompense, 
or a ensa that would offer him a pretext for mvoiing the 
pubUc safety He accordingly endeavoured to maintam 
the country m that state of eiatement which prepares minds 
for great events. He hastened the preparations of his 
mvmcible armada, concentrated by degrees his vessels m 
the basmj of Boulogne, covered our coasts with cannon to 
keep the English at a distance, and fimatiased his troops 
by his words, while he disciplined them by contmual 

TTie Momieur again took up the dispute against England 
with redoubled hatred and violence. This time it was im- 
possible to be deceived Bonaparte was not only the 
mspirer but more often the author of these insulting 
manifestoes, which have been partly preserved among his 
works. 

These mvectivcs, of which the tone recalb that of 
Jacobm polemics — for Bonaparte had too long used this 
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phraseology' c\cr completely to throw it olT — were generally 
replies to articles extracted from English newspapers, often 
e\en they were merely notes at the bottom of the page, but 
their peremptory' and provoking style made a striking dis- 
sonance with the constrained diction of the ofTicial journal, 
and betray ed the hand of the master These curious papers 
were often enough begun in a tone of moderation and the 
most edifying impartiality, but tery' soon the temperament 
gets the upper hand, and it is seldom that they do not 
finish with a torrent of abuse The Post having 

stated in one of its numbers that the English people had 
ne\er shoNvn so much \ngour, unanimity, public spirit, and 
real for the national defence, which is a strictly historical 
fact, the Momtun hastened to take up this assertion, which 
could not be to Us taste ‘You had, in Europe,' it said, 
‘the reputation of a wise nation, but you base greatly 
degenerated All your speeches inspire contempt and pity 
upon the Continent . . The whole ftotion has caught the 

disease of youi king Ne\er was a people so rapidly led 
away by that spirit of infatuation which manifests itself in a 
nation, when God permits it ’ As proof of this state of 
insanity', he mentioned the blockade of the Elbe and the 
Weser, which had, according to him, compromised the 
interests of their couivieice and their uiaiiufaeturts, of which 
they no longer understood anything He then reproaches 
them, as another sign of their blindness, w'lth their levy cn 
viasscy ‘the most fatal of the extremities to which a nation 
can be reduced You threaten us,’ he added, ‘with Mr 
Put and Lord Whitworth, whom you have made colonels, 
and your king on horseback reviews his company in order 
to impart that warlike zeal and experience w’hich he has 
acquired m so many combats ! ’ 

Whatever may have been the inexperience of the impro- 
vised soldiers, it is evident that the levy cn masse displeased 
Bonaparte, and for this reason the sarcasm is not felicitous 
The situation of Ireland furnished him with a more sub- 
stantial and a juster argument The insurrection of Robert 
Emmet and Thomas Russell, partly prepared and encouraged 
by the French Government, had just failed miserably in 
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that unhappy country (In July 1803). The conipuaton, 
forced to act prematurely m consequence of the explosion 
of n powder raagnzme, bad been dispersed and afterwards 
arrested after an insignificant struggle , they had only been 
able to honour their cause by the nobility and firmness of 
their attitude during the tnal that ended in therr condemna 
Uom It must be remembered that Pitt had quitted the 
Ministry for haring attempted, against the will of a bigoted 
and obstmate king, to release the Inih Cathohes finom therr 
aril and political disabilrtiea. The insurrection which 
Justified the foresight of the minister had confirmed King 
George IIL in his absurd resistance. The reproach made 
to the English then, with regard to Ireland was just, even 
from the lips of Bonaparte, who had already made several 
Irelands around him, but he weakened it by the exaggerated 
language which he employed Pretending to believe that 
the Insh had not the exercise of then religion because 
It did not enjoy all the pnvilegea accorded to the Church 
of England, You will know however he exclaimed, ‘ that 
the most sacred thing among men is consaence, and that 
man has a secret voice which teDs him that lu^thing can 
obhgt hm U b*It£ve what hi doa net hchive. The most 
horrible of all tyrannies is that which yprees aghtwi-twcntutks 
of a natwn to ewthrau a rthgien contrary to ikttr bthef^ 
under pam of not being able to eierasc their rights of 
citixena, or to possess any property They were 

destitute of all decency these men who courted the shame 
of succeeding to the Pitts and the Grenvillea, of accepting 
conditions imposed by a pnnee insane and without faith, 
who in our century has rt~estaUtshed ths laws cf Nero and 
DomtUan^ and hJu them has perseovUd the Caihoho Church / 
They did not find this example m your history your fiUbers 
had more virtue and more national respect What is the 
fete, then, that desftny has prepared for you ? It is beyond 
the knowledge of all human understanding. Heaven 
only gives nations viaous and road princes m order to 
chastise and bumble their pnde. ^ 

In this long diatribe the General turned author misused 
t of the 13 th of October 1803 
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show^ armj would soon be conquered if Ctesar'i l^on* 
oim Qt their ftcci, these fine troops will soon only thin^r of 
their individual safety These encouraging prophede* were 
confinned by notes which were supposed to come from 
travellem or French pnsonen detamed in England depicting 
the revolt of the poor against the nch as nmmncnt in the 
country Now that the poor were armed, this social war 
had become mevitable.^ 

These predictions were soon followed by omens. The 
First Consul having returned to Boulogne towards the 
beginning of the month of November the Momtatr gravely 
printed the following correspondence a few days after ha 
departure 

It has been remarked as an omtn^ that m excavating 
here for tho encampment of tfu Hrrt Consul^ an axe has been 
fonnd which appears to have belonged to the Roman army 
that mvndcd England, The &ct was singular but, after 
all, there was nothing m it but what was perfectly possible. 
A similar event however, took place at the same time at 
Ambletensc, and here again it was on the occasion of the 
Fiat Consul s encampment There have also been found, 
added the note, at Ambleteuse, m digging to pttt np ike 
First CansuTs tent some medals of William the Conqueror 
It must be owned that these arcumstanccs are at least 
strange^ and they appear still more singular if we remember 
that when Bonaparte visited the rums of Pelnsmm m Egypt, 
he there found a cameo of Jnlius Ocsar • 

And all these marvellous stones were dated from 
Boulogne, the eighteenth Bnimaire I We see by this, that 
If Bonaparte believed m fiitalism, he also poasessed the art 
of making it subservient to hia ends, and knew when occa 
sion required how to make Destiny speak. The correspond- 
ent of the Monttatr displayed lus moderation by not adding 
that these medals of WUliam were commemorative of con 
qnesL "^^th regard to the cameo of Pelnsium, the truth 
had been slightly embellished In the first place, it was 
not of Cassar but of Augustus and m the next, it was not 

^ of NoTcmber sd, 1803. 

• MenUatr of Ncrrember latt. 
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found by Bonaparte, but by a savant who belonged to the 
expedition, there was nothing therefore miraculous in it 
When we examine closely by what miserable means a man 
succeeds in getting a hold on imaginations, in causing a belief 
in his star, and in obtaining the appellation of ‘ the man of 
destiny,’ we conceive a contempt for humanity, and scarcely 
know which is most to be despised, he who lowers himself 
to such pitiful imposture, or they who can be its dupes 
Amongst all the means calculated to excite the imagina- 
tion of men there only remained one that had not been 
employed, this was poetry that inspiration from heaven hke 
the oracles, but which it was much more difficult to cause to 
speak It had been Bonaparte’s particular despair that he 
had never been able to find a great poet to sing his exploits, 
and awaken on occasion the warlike spint of the people 
His taste for art and literature is very questionable, for his 
passion even for Ossian was nothing more than an affecta- 
tion assumed at an epoch in which he was playing the hero 
of disinterestedness, but he felt that therein lay a great 
power, and as such he wished to utihse poetry He would 
willingly have enrolled in his army a cohort of poets, who 
would have been something like drummers of a superior 
order. But fortune always refused him this favour, he 
was astonished at being only able to inspire Tyrtsei of low 
degree, and often bitterly complained of this injustice of 
fate It never occurred to him that money and high 
places were not sufficient attractions for the creation of 
chefs-d’mivre He, however, experienced the inefficiency 
of this method early enough to change his ideas on the 
subject On the renewal of the war with England an 
appeal was made to all available rhymesters, and rewards 
were promised to those who should distinguish themselves 
the most in this competition of insult and imprecation 
against England But the result did not answer the First 
Consul’s expectations It is difficult to imagine anything 
more insipid, duU, or lamentable than these pieces wntten 
under the eye of a tutelary police. The official journal 
published a series of these poems about the same time that 
It announced the exhibition of the tapestry of Bayeux, and 
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commented after its fiuhion upon that fljustrauon of the 
exploits of ■\Villmm- These poems were so poor aud dole 
fill that, if the public had read them, they were enough 
to put them out of conceit with the passions they were 
mtended to inspu^ Lcbnm Fmdor led the way by a 
nah^mal odc^ a most grotesque compositiOD, m which he 
depicted all the nvers of the earth, exasperated by the 
proceedings of the Thames, coming to ciy for vengeance 
against it at the tribunal of Neptune. The pnnapal piece 
was a (hscoursc of the Sein^ m which the Thame*, its 
perfidy and its arrogance, were rated at their value, and 
denounced to the mdignation of the human race. The 
piece tenninaled by a prediction, m which the aty of 
London was very ill treated 

Tremble, nonvelJe Tjr tm nouvel Alexandre, 

Sor 1 onde oii tn n^gnaia va disperser ta cendre. 

Ton nom mtoe n est plus 1 ^ 

Lebrun, who had already a pension as poeta was 

paid three thonsand fr^cs for this ode. Better verses 
might be expected for that pnee. 

There was afterwards the poiat ster la Dtionte by 
Cronxet, another versifier of the time,* and a mulntnde of 
other lucubrations of the noble style, the monotony of 
which was sometimes enlivened by humorous pcces, m 
order that there might be something for aH tastes. But 
paid gaiety was even more dismal than enthusiasm to 
order it was quite Ingubnous. In no lileratme shall we 
find lo nauseous and detestable a work as the humorous 
poem, m four cantos, upon the Gaddatts by a Frtiuh do^ 
and occupying tat columns tn iJu Afomtoir, whose object 
was to have the laugh on onr nde, and gam us the sym- 
pathy of European wags.* Such pnxiuctions were scarcely 
more calculated to stimolatc the warlike humour of the 
nation, than to ensure to him who paid for them the tradi- 
tional tide of protector of learning. Learning was at that 
time too much protected, and it is exactly that which 

> Alffuimr of the 30th of Angttrt. 

• Altmiotf of the a5th of December 

* Zlantemr of the of December 
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destroyed it If it happened by a sort of miracle that 
some spontaneous work was produced, however miserable, 
outside the hmits of official inspiration, there was instantly 
a cry of alarm and suspicion, and the unfortunate author 
was pointed out and threatened, as if he had encroached 
upon the most sacred rights of the State An unknown 
individual having ivritten, without being paid for it, which 
appeared extremely suspicious, a few stanzas entitled 
Invitation a partir poui VAngletene, Bonaparte imme- 
diately wrote to the Chief Judge R^gnier 

‘ It IS advisable to know who is the author of this song, 
although It appeals written with praiseworthy intentions, the 
police ought not to be unacquainted with any movenunf'^ 
Unacquainted with any movement ! What, not even the 
movement of a rhymester composing a song? Thus the 
police were, m this golden age of the Consulate, the forced 
collaborators of authors, and we seek the cause of the 
decay and nullity of this literature ' There has never been 
a great literary epoch without perfect independence of 
mind It could be shown that even under Louis XIV , 
at least durmg the period of his ascending fortune, authors 
wrote according to their manner of thinking and feeling, 
and that letters began to decline as soon as this hberty 
failed them Every regime of compression necessanly leads 
to a reign of convention, of declamation, and of falsehood 
Inspiration gives place to rhetoric, and publicity no longer 
exists except for sophists whose eloquence consists in the 
arrangement of words The evd is still more perceptible 
in a philosophical epoch, that is to say, in one which less 
than any other can dispense with hberty qf thought For 
it such a regime is equivalent to complete anmhilation 
In letters and philosophy, as in rehgion, Bonaparte never 
recognised anything else than a dependency and an instru- 
ment of administration For this reason he never had 
other than a pohce hterature 

At the same time that encouragements were lavished on 
a venal press and mercenary writers, the glorious men who 

1 Note from Bonaparte addressed to the Grand Juge, October 
14th, 1803 
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glonously justify the existence of scientific corporttiona, 
occupied exclusively with futilities which it has the art of 
ennobling, fatal to emolatlon, which it pretends to develop, 
by the compromises and calculations that it imposes, influ- 
enced in everything by petty considerationa, and wasting all 
its activity in those ‘puerile toumaraents where flattery for 
others is only the (intiapated remuneration of compliments 
for one s sel^ the Frenci ^\.cademy seems to hove received 
from Its founders the special mission to transform gemos 
mto M aprit and it would be diflScult to name a talent that 
It has not dmaimsheA It has always had somethmg of that 
senate that Sicytsjdreamcd of if by chance it crowns a 
man of genius it is to absorb hi>n os soon os it takes pos- 
session of him It enervates him, lulls him, and stifles him. 
Drawn m spite of itself mto politics, it alternately seeks and 
eschews them but it cspcoally delights m gossip, and when 
It goes so far os to venture on opposition it is as the xealous 
guardian of old prejudices. If we exarnme its influence 
upKjn the national mmd, we recognise that it has given it a 
flexibihty a brilliancy and a polish that it did not before 
possess, but It has been at the expense of its strong and 
manly qualities, at the expense of its fresh ongmahty 
of Its impnlsive vivacity its vigour its frankness and fear 
Icssncss and its ingenuous graces. The Academy has 
disciplined it, but it has weakened, unpovenshed it, and 
given It a stamp of immobility The ideal of the Academy 
IS charm, and it would willingly make btcrature a depend 
ence of the art of pleasing. It regards taste not as the 
■entnnent of the beautiful, bot a certam type of correctness, 
which is only an elegant form of mediocxity It has sub- 
stituted pomp for grandeur the artificial methods of rhetonc 
for inspiration, refinement for aimphcity studied for natural 
elegance, the duiness and monotony of hterary orthodoxy 
for vanety that source of intellectual renovation and In 
the works produced under its inspiration we discover the 
orator or the writer but never the man. 

By Its spmt, by its traditions, by all its historical pre- 
cedents, the French Academy was made to be the naltusl 
ornament of a grand monarchical tociety and the indis- 
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pcnsable complement of Us mstilulions Richelieu had 
conceued and created it as a sort of higher centralisation 
applied to the intellect, as a kind of superior literary court, 
destined to maintain intellectual unity and punish innova- 
tions , It had justified his expectations by condemning the 
heresies of the Ctd, and it had c\er since remained the 
personification of a State literature For all these reasons 
the Academj had, at dilTerent times, attracted the attention 
of Bonaparte, vho ^\as more capable than any other of 
appreciating the ad\antages of a supreme body of mandarins 
in eNer) well-organised despotism He had been on the 
point of restoring to it its ancient privileges, but the Forty 
had one thing against them that the First Consul detested 
as much as liberty, — this was (spnf The cavilling temper, 
the charming amiable disposition of the French nation, had 
had their most brilliant reprcsentati\es in the Academy 
during the eighteenth centurj^, and the ancient itgimr, how- 
ever distrustful It may have been, had not only allowed it 
to exist, but had loaded it with favours and benefits Our 
kings by the grace of God knew* at least how to take a joke, 
and had not the uneasy susceptibility of usurpers Bona- 
parte, who could not endure wit, that eternal sceptic, the 
born enemy of false grandeur, the foe of charlatanism, and 
who persecuted it even in the inoffensive meetings in the 
salons of Pans, took care not to restore to it the kind of 
court m which it had reigned w ith so much splendour The 
Academy, reduced to the modest office of a class of the 
Institute, but possessing neither the utility of its new con- 
dition nor the pjcsttge, authonty, and attraction of its 
former situation, was able to live in a mystenous retirement, 
regretting its aneient honours, but without venturing to 
have recourse to the consolation which generally enables it 
to bear its disgrace with perfect philosophy — the consolation 
of epigram 

The reorganisation of the Institute was speedily follow*ed 
by another reorganisation, that might have been considered 
complete after all the changes that had already been intro- 
duced in the prerogatives of the public assemblies , but it 
seems that in this respect nothing could satisfy Bonaparte 

VOL. II z 
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till from reorganjsaUon to reorganisation he had totallf anni 
hflated them. The purging of the tribunate wonld appear 
to have exhausted the measure of improvements destined 
to annul the Legislative Body It was not so, however 
The 7th of January, on the opening of the Session of 1804, 
the Government gave notice to this assembly of an organic 
Senatus Consultum, the object of which was, they said, to 
confer on it aH the splendour and unportance that were due 
to its high mission. The First Consul wished henceforth to 
place himself in direct commumcation with the represents, 
lives of the nation , the Senatus Consultum decreed that he 
would open the legislative sessions in person with great 
state he would appear surrounded by twelve senatorB, and 
would for that day place hu governor of the palace and his 
consular guard at the disposal of the Assembly These 
immense conc essi ons, which the Government announced as 
destined to open a new era, were accompamed with some 
minor provisions, which dearly mdicated their meaning and 
end. The First Consul wished to do the Legislative Body 
the honour of himself electing their president from a list of 
five candidates he earned his good intentions so far as to 
desire also to name the qnsestois m short, he filled up the 
measure of his favours by deadmg that when the Govern- 
ment sent any communication to the Legislative Body they 
might deliberate on their reply m a secret committee. In 
order that there might be no mistate with regard to this 
clause, Treilbard took care to explam You wdl be able, 
he said, to offer the Government i?uii has ccnsulUd you 
(that IS to say when it has consulted you I) the full tribute 
of your opmion and eipcnence. He then endeavoured to 
pomt out ah the advantages of the nomination of the presi- 
dent by the Fust Consul This nomination would be more 
solemn, the functions of the president more lasting hu 
dignity more imposmg. Boissy dAnglas thanked the 
Government for so many favours, though his colleagues 
were not m reality very much charmed by them but the 
clearest result of these fine speeches was the nomination of 
Fontanes, who was by no means agreeable to the majonty 
of the Legislative Body and had only bad 88 out of aJ9 
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\otcs. Ihc new president hastened to testify Ins gratitude 
bj hailing the ad\ent of better times for our public assem- 
blies ‘ liberty,’ he exclaimed, m a kind of transport, ‘ re- 
turns to the national assemblies under the auspices of reason 
and experience 

This measure was prehminarj to the complete suppression 
of the tribunate, which was as yet only planned Bonaparte 
explained himself ^cr)' categorically on this m the Council 
of State. The tribunate, if not dangerous, was only a use- 
less machmer)’, it ought to be united to the Legislate c 
Body, which would itself only ha\c to ^otc the taxes and 
ci\il laws The} had nothing to do with politics, the 
Go\cmmcnt being the only real representatn c of the 
nation The Senate fully sulhccd for the surplus of legis- 
lative work Sessions of a month or six weeks at the most 
were all that the Legislate c Body required - 

He thus went on completing this terrible simplification 
of despotism, which dcstrojs cvcr}’thmg around it, without 
perceiving that he was isolating himself and ruining his own 
supports Another Senates Consultum had just simplified 
justice, by suspending the jurj’ m eight departments, 
according to the power created by the famous law' on 
special tribunals The chief judge intimated, in a speech 
before the Court of Cassation, that this measure would 
sooner or later be generalised and extended to the whole 
of France, Muraire presented at the same time a list of 
impro\ements to introduce into the legislation, and con- 
demned m no measured terms the indulgence that the jury 
had thought right to show' on certain occasions ‘The 
criminal tribunals have,’ he said, ‘ unexpectedly acquitted 
some very guilty persons, but the blame rests upon the 
pusillaminity, the ignorance and picvatication of the jnry''^ 
What can be thought of the guarantees of the independ- 
ence of a judiciary Avhich the Government could treat m so 
ignominous a way ? The acquittals which had so excited 
the displeasure of the First Consul had mostly been pro- 

^ Archives ParUmmiaires Sitting of January 12, 1804 
2 Thibaudeau MSmoires (Tun Consetller ePEtat 
^ Moitiiatr of the 28th of September 1803 
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notmced for offence* in affairs of conacnptioii. The in- 
dulgence appeared to hira a direct and flagrant coruspiracy 
against hi* poircr The conscription was, in fact, the great 
spring of his government Kecnuting he wrote to Berthier 
in 1803, ts tht first and ^rraf hinniu of ike State, ^ He 
henceforth made it the pnnapaJ object of his attention. 
The law* already so severe upon the consenphon appeared 
to him indulgent even to the verge of wcakncaa, he 
endeavoured to lessen the reason* for exemption from 
service, and rendered almost illusory the one that had 
hitherto been drawn from want of height He created 
companies of light infantry, composed entirely of men of 
short stature, by which means he soon doubled the number* 
furnished by the conscription. He wished the conscription 
for the navy to begin at the age of ten or twelve years, and 
that men ihonld be bound for life to this lemcc * but the 
number of men required for his land force* #oon made hrm 
lose sight of hi* plans for the navy As the prefects did 
not fucceed m making the nation appreciate the benefits 
of the conscription the bishops were called upon to aid 
them with their charge*, and very soon a Consi^ decree 
mcreased the penalties that were alrearty dealt to refiactoiy 
conscripts,* The sentence of death was pronounced upon 
every deserter found guilty of having carried away hi* arm*. 
The other punishments were the cham and ball, penal 
servitude, and a fine m every case. 

The ^ganbe enterprise, however which served a* the 
motive or pretext for most of these measures advanced 
more ilowly than had been expected A first, and still 
only partial, assemblage of the flotilla at Boulogne had been 
effected successfully owmg to the battencs that lined our 
coasts the flat bottomed boats, requiring only shallow 
water had been able to execute their manoenTres without 
diflSculty by running along the shore beyond the reach of 
the English cannon. Nevertheless, this simple expenment, 
and the petty skmmshca which had taken place with the 
enemy’s vess^ had discovered m the organisation of the 

^ Bocaperte to E«rtHer Dectanber 13 180J- 
• TMiwodcaui. JAms/fttr of NaTcmber *$ 
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(loUlla a number of mcomcnionccs, winch na\al men ihem- 
sches had nol hitherto suspected, and winch were calculated 
to make them dread those winch would be revealed m 
crossing in the open sea , unfortunately, they could not 
know these latter till it would be too late to remedy them 
It was necessar) to alter the stowage, to change not only 
the calibre of the cannon, but their carriages and their dis- 
position in the \essels, to put away a portion of the flat- 
bottomed boats that were disabled before they had been 
used, in order to procure others Ihe First Consul, who 
had spent more than half the month of No\ ember at 
Boulogne, inspecting c\cr3 thing, regulating c^er) thing, even 
to the number of shouts that the sailors and soldiers were 
to gne m his honour, ordaining that they should shout 
‘three limes, Vne It Pnnno ConsifP’ which was a sure 
wa) of IwMng enthusiasm,^ was nol slow in recognising the 
necessity of a postponement. He now began to understand 
the insufl'iciency of the flotilla when reduced to its own 
strength, and decided on insuring the co operation of our 
squadrons , but w e see by a letter to Gantcaume,- and by 
the ^arlous combinations that he submitted to him, that 
his ideas with regard to the manner in which this co-opera- 
tion was to be exercised w'ere extremely ^ague He named 
the end of February as the time when our fleets from 
Toulon, from Brest, and from Rochefort, could set sail to 
join the flotilla, but the dale was evidently premature, and 
he could not reasonably hope to be ready to attempt this 
great venture before the end of the spnng The junction 
of the squadrons from Toulon and Rochefort wxas to take 
place either at Cadiz, Lisbon, or at Toulon itself, they w'ere 
to pass safely before Brest, under the eyes of Comw'alhs, 
who w'as obliged to keep near the coast in order to blockade 
this port, and from hence to proceed to Boulogne But 
for this plan to succeed, it was necessary to suppose Nelson 
deceived by false demonstrations and sailing fbr Egypt , it 
was necessar)', too, to escape the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, w'hich were observing the coasts of France and 

^ Bonaparte to Decr^, January i, 1804 
^ Bonaparte to Ganteaume, December 7, 1803 
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Spojn, It was only towards the end of December *ppa 
rently, that Bonaparte began to see the possibility of « 
general rendcivoiis of our fleets m the West IncUea, to 
return from thence to Boulc^e, and this idea was 
probably suggested to his counsellors by the necessity of 
succouring ilartimque , it is at least at that tunc, that is to 
say the 39th of December 1803 that Gantcamne received 
orders to sail for Martmique to disembark reinforccmenti 
upon the island.^ The Junction at this distance was not 
only far less perilous, but better calculated to decerre the 
enemy baffle his pursuit, and give us over hw divided 
forces the supenonty that results fiom unity and clearly 
defined amu 

1 Bonaparte to Gantcanmc, Decaaber *9 1803. 



CHAPTER X 


CONSPIRACY OF GEORGES AND PICHEGRU MURDER OF 

THE DUG D’eNGHIEN DEATH OF PICHEGRU 

In spite of aU his efforts to excite public opinion, the First 
Consul had to experience an inevitable delay His plans 
of pohtical transformation, naturally subordinate to his 
military projects, did not encounter any direct opposition, 
but they lacked that maturity which was necessary to give 
birth to an occasion for carrying them out , the force, or 
rather the inertia of things thwarted them After the first 
few moments of a somewhat artificial enthusiasm, the nation 
gradually relapsed into apathy , the expedition to England 
got on but slowly, and showed signs of new postponements , 
Europe, uneasy and hostile, watched our movements, and 
was ready to profit by our faults This situation was not 
encouraging , it gave men leisure and qmet for reflection , 
above all, it offered no pretext that would justify the fresh 
usurpation that Bonaparte was impatient to accomphsh In 
order to claim the crown so long the object of his ambition, 
he required either the prestige of great success or the excuse 
of a great internal commotion Both were wanting, the 
delay to which he was condemned could not be otherwise 
than prejudicial to him, for by the single fact that his fortune 
had ceased to increase it had a tendency to decrease It 
was at this critical moment that his combinations, marvel- 
lously assisted by the imprudence and folly of his enemies, 
gave rise to the pretext of winch he stood in need 

It may be fearlessly affirmed that no epoch of our history 
has been more completely and more daringly falsified than 
that of the conspiracy of Georges, the tragic end of Pichegru 
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and of the Due d Enghien, and the tnal of Moreau. Never 
have blacker plot! enveloped m thicker donds , and 
thu fact is easily explained when we think of the mterest 
that so many powerful persons had in extenuatuig their 
conduct, in hiding their intentions, and in obliterating aD 
trace of their acts. MTien we reflect on the foalities that 
they had for destrojnng proofs which would tell against 
them, on the forced iflence of the press, on the absence of 
all control and all publiaty on the terror that hung over 
the public, we are snrpnsed that so many elements of 
information have been allowed to survive. It is notonons 
that onr archives have at diflerent Umei been ransacked by 
interested parties, that certain deeds have been suppressed, 
others foig^ so that we can only judge the guilty by such 
documents as they have chosen to leave us, and 1^ such as 
have escaped them notice. A part even of these documents 
arc WTthhdd from os, for the State, which is the guardian 
of the unpublished portion, regards itself as the master and 
dispenser of histoncal truth however it is not likely that 
ID this case the interdiction is much to be regretted, at least 
as far as Bonaparte is concerned. The man who caused 
all the papers relative to the battle of Marengo to be 
abstrocteii from the archives m order to substitute an 
imaginary bulletin drawn up many years after the event, 
would not have Icfr many proofs of affairs that were infinitely 
less glonous for himself. 

To aH these causes of obscunty may be added the bes 
artfully mvented to deceive postenty These fictions have 
been m some sort sanctioned by a long and general assent 
they form pert of the Napoleomc legend they have been 
eagerly accepted by that unexampled infatuahon which no 
falsehood however gross seemed formerly able to disgust or 
cure, and which we now see dying of satiety In the first 
rank of these inventions we must place the various stones 
that were fabneated at St Helena, under the inspiration of 
Napoleon, and the Mlmctrts of Saraiy duke of Kongo. 
Some of our most accredited historians seem too often to 
have had no other object than that of developing the theme 
with which this double tradition has ftnruihrf them. It is 
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certain that no evidence should be rejected till after a 
serious examination, even though it be full of obvious and 
palpable mis-statements , the accounts from St Helena 
ought not therefore to be absolutely set aside, for they 
contain admissions that arc useful to collect, and their 
artifice itself reveals the character of the man vho conceived 
them 

Their perfect harmony m falsehood as in truth is, more- 
over, an incontestable proof that they emanate from the 
principal actor, and deserve to be discussed as his testimony 
of himself But beyond systems arranged afterwards, there 
are fortunately a certain number of facts of unimpeachable 
truth , It suffices to prove these, and to state them clearly, 
in order to overthrow that elaborate work , they cannot of 
course completely enlighten us, they are, however, sufficiently 
conclusive to restore to the events their general character 
and true signification The first duty of a good critic is 
only to admit proved facts , but by clearing the elucidated 
points It often happens that he throws a new light upon 
those that had hitherto been doubtful History then 
becomes like an inscription, in which some characters were 
wanting, that an experienced eye can fill up 

The numerous enemies of the Consular Government had 
been by turns disconcerted by the splendour of its success, 
and struck with stupor by its rapid and violent steps , the 
rupture with England restored them to hope But this 
feeling, checked in Pans by the evident impossibility of 
resistance, where men were reduced to wait instead of acting, 
soon rose to a pitch of intoxication among the adversaries 
of the Government m foreign countries, particularly among 
the emigrants who were residing m England At home, 
the chiefs of the opposition, both military and civil, Moreau, 
Bernadotte, Carnot, Lafayette, the glorious proscnpts of the 
tribunate, were too clear-sighted to hope for anything from 
a nation that was indifferent and resigned , but they beheved 
that m the long run good might come out of the excess of 
evil , and the safest course appeared to them to leave this 
power to rum itself by the insufferable insolence of its 
proceedings and the blind temerity of its pohcy Abroad, 
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owing to that optical illusion which prevents enles firom 
seemg clearly and makes them easily beliere what they 
wish, ah difficulties were marvellously simpIiScd Camed 
away by the warlike movement that they taw around them, 
the emigrants who were hnng m England readily considered 
It as irresistible they forgot the strength of their terrible 
ad\Trsary ndiculously exaggerated his embarrassment, pre 
dieted his speedy doi^olh and demanded immediate actiom 
The Count d Artois, a hght and frivolous character, os 
narrow minded as he was shallow kept up their ciumenis 
and shared their impatience. He had round him several 
pnnees of his family the Due dc Bern, the Prince de 
Cond^, and beside them men whose devotion energy and 
iDtelhgencc deserved a better employment,- — passionate and 
adventurous gentlemen who had remamed faithful to the 
Royalist cause m spite of the seductions of Bonaparte, such 
as Mir de Pohgnac, de Riviire, de Viorntfrut, de Hrafort, 
dc Vaudrcuil anaent semtors like Bertrand de MoUeviUe, 
the Count dEscari, the Bishop of Arras courigeocs 
partisans of an non stamp like Georges Cadoudal and the 
strayed remnants of onr revointionjtry storms, such as Villot, 
Dumouner and PichegriL AH these men dmded by 
opmion and even by mterests, united only by a common 
hatred and the desire to return to their country beset with 
their counsels and their plans the English Cabmet, who 
were unfortnnately mterested m encouragmg them, in order 
to create a division m France. 

In Germany there was another centre of emigranti, of 
whom the Count de Provence was the soul but this prmce, 
who had much more penetration than his brother and 
united a fund of sccpticaJ resignatian to an appearance of 
the most serene and impcrtuTbable confidence, that formed 
a singular mixture of nobleness and puerility bad several 
times blamed the imprudence of a policy which hiui hitberto 
only resulted m the disaster of Quiberon and the eitcnni 
nation of La Vendee. He looked for deliverance to more 
general causes, the awakening of pubbe opimon, the fiialts 
of the First Consol, the qmet tot contmuous efforts of 
European diplomacy to reconstruct a great ccahtion. He 
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kept up communications ^\lth a committee 111 Pans, but 
tins cautious committee, nho made observations without 
noise, and nrole mucli more than they acted, nere rather 
agents of information tlian conspirators Political disagree- 
ments, already plainly seen between the two brothers, 
increased this difference of views upon the line of conduct 
to adopt in the struggle against Bonaparte The Count de 
Pro\ence had, as to the new' diameter of royalty and as to 
the concessions to make to the principles and interests of 
the Revolution, \ery different ideas from those of the Count 
d’ Artois, who on this subject had kept to the manifesto of 
Brunswick But for this reason alone all the active and 
passionate emigrants had rallied round the Count d’Artois, 
for the first thing needed for fighting is passion 
' Various plans had one after another been debated and 
rejected in the councils of the Count dArtois Sad and 
bitter lessons had quite recently shown the uselessness of a 
movement m La Vendee, even supposing it had been 
possible to raise an insurrection in that exhausted province 
The revolt might be sustained for some time at the price of 
heroic efforts, but it would of necessity be circumscribed, 
and would have no influence upon the neighbouring pro- 
vinces On the other hand, the services of the emigrants 
as an auxiliary corps m foreign armies were still more 
inefficacious, and they greatly exaggerated its importance 
Numerous desertions had increased this numeric inferiority, 
which rendered their influence upon the fate of a battle 
almost insignificant It was, moreover, exposing them- 
selves to long postponements to w'ait for deliverance from 
the decisions of war, they therefore determined upon 
expedients more fit to satisfy men who were impatient to 
act It was not at the extremities but at the centre that 
they must hit this pow'er, which had absorbed everything 
around it, if they would strike it surely They knew that 
m the army there were a great many discontented generals, 
some from personal motives, because despotism always ends 
by wounding those whom it has the most interest in con- 
ciliating, others because they disapproved of the steps of 
the Government It was necessary first of all to insure 
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the concurrence of these men of action, whose example 
would sooner or later draw after them the more tumd 
opponents that were hidden everywhere, even in the bosom 
of the Senate, "With the support of these generals and the 
means of which it was bcheved they could dispose, the 
emigrants flattered themselves that they could organise a 
moTcment m Pans itself to overthrow the Consular 
GovemmenL Such was the first form of this femous 
plan, which immediately obtained the approbation of the 
English Cabinet 

The plan had many defects but the gravest of all was, 
that It was a suggestion of the Prench police. This iact, 
sometimes suspected, most often demed, is officially stated 
ID a work prmted and published m April 1804, by the 
French Government itselft under the title of AUuzna enirt 
ks Jacffkns franfois tt Ics Mifusins oftgiats This lil>cl 
was the work of the fiunous M<fh6c dc la Touche, an old 
Septcmbnscur who, deported as a Jacobm at the tune of 
the attempt of Nivftse, afterwards escaped from the island of 
Oleron, and took refuge in England, where he contnved to 
get paid at the same tune as an agent of the Royalist canse 
and as a spy of the Consular police. Mtfhrfe ndated m it 
hu connection with the emigrants, while he boasts of his 
infiimy A refbgee in England tmee the month of Dccem 
bcT 1803 received by the minister Pelham and by Bertrand 
de MoUcviUe, he had submitted to them a memorial, m 
which he proved that Bonaparte could only be overthrown 
by a coalition between the emigrants and the repubheans 
of Fiance he gave the conditions of this alliance and the 
means of insurrection that ought to be employed His 
plan was not wholly adopted, but it became the leading 
idea of the Royalist pl^ Mdh< 5 c was rewarded and, 
thanks to him and to other agents m Ixindon, the French 
police were fully acqnamted with all that took place in the 
councils of the emigrants. 

The mdispensable preliminary of these ambitiout projects 
was the adhwon of General Moreau to the views of the 
emigrants. Of all the malcontents, Moreau was not only 
the most flluitnous, the most esteemed and the most 
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popular, but lie was the onlj one whose example could 
cniice into so Inr^ardous an enterprise generals who were 
disimguishccl, bui who could do nothing without him, such 
ns llerindotte, Macdonald, Souham, ];)elmas, and others, 
whose dispositions were known T hej thought they had 
found a sure means of gaming his association in the jilot 
of General I'lchegru, who had been his protector and his 
friend This strange man, who remains one of the most 
enigmatical characters of histor), had taken refuge in 
IjDndon, after his miraculous escaj^e from Ca}cnnc, where 
he had been transported with the Mctims of Fructidor 
Excluded b) Bonaparte from the reparatue measure which 
had opened Trance to the few sur\i\ors of that proscription, 
Pichcgru, after long misfortunes and innumerable trials 
which would ha\c o\crw helmed a weaker mind, at length 
found himself among the men for whom he had descended 
from the rank of a patnol general to that of a fugitne 
He began a second expiation which was to be still sadder 
than the first To what precise moti\es, to what secret 
suggestions had he yielded in the beginning, when he 
exchanged his title of first soldier of the Republic for the 
equiNOcal assurances of the subtle agent of Condc? How 
far had he decened himself? To what extent was he 
influenced by ambition, corruption, discouragement, the 
errors of a mistaken patriotism ? These are mysteries 
which will probably nc\cr be sohed, and it is not the 
smallest chastisement for these dark plots that they can 
always be attributed without improbability to the lowest and 
most perx'crse motnes, even though they have been some- 
times inspired by sincere scruples The fear alone of such 
a confusion ought to be enough to make a man of honour 
shrink from engaging in them, for here the doubt itself is a 
condemnation As far as Pichegru is concerned, doubt 
would be an excess of indulgence, and his memory cannot 
invoke the benefit of it, because there w’ere things in his 
conduct w'hich no intention can justify He possessed 
great qualities, recognised by his enemies themselves , he 
united a rare coolness to energy of character , he had the 
steadiness and w ill of a profound character , whatever may 
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be said of hi* venality he renmned poor after having con- 
quered Holland, and the sxmphaty of hi* tastes and habits 
does not permit us to attribute his defection to base 
cupidity but when this is admitted it still remams to be 
explained how the preiigi and the confidant of SL Just, 
the favounte general of the terrorist democracy became 
the Instrument of Condrf almost without transition, and 
upon the first sign that the crafty Fauche Borel made him 
The suddenness of this conversion would of lUelf be an 
indchble blot, for there is a certam fidchty that a man 
owes to himself independent of that which he owes to 
principle* , but how can the long hypocrisy that It imposed 
on him be justified ? There was no doubt a great lasatudc 
in men s mmd* at that epoch, and the revolution had been 
polluted by such excesses that people began to lose fiutfa m 
it , but suppose that these duappomtmenti had had more 
to do with Pichcgm* determination than the promise* by 
which they endeavoured to stimulate his ambition, he still 
held hi3 commission from a government that he was betray 
ing he was still soldier of a cause which he was desertmg 
while he pretended to serve iL Smeenty of intcnticm* is 
of no avail herc^ and honour as well as consacncc }ustiy 
protests against the ignominy of such a positiom 

Moreau had the first proofs of Pichegrtfs connectiona 
with the Prmcc de Cond^ he abstained for some tnne 
from divulging them, behevmg that Pichegru was no longer 
dangerous smee he bad lost his command, feeling a repug 
nance for the office of informer and restramed moreover 
by the remembrance of an old friendship. But at the time 
of the coup~d'ttat of Fruebdor recognising that the secret 
could no longer be kept because his prmapal officers had 
all read correspondence, be did not denounce Pichegru 
to the Directory as has often been stated, but he sent the 
papers that had been seised to the director Barthtflemy 
whom he knew to be fiivourahle to the general, leaving 
him to make such use of them as he judged suitable. 
Bartb^lemy had hnnself been arrested, the papers had 
fallen mto the hands of his colleagues, and Moreau had 
expiated by a long nobly borne, the cnor of a 
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hesitation which was founded upon a principle that did 
him honour Although the charges which he had produced 
against Pichegru onl}' supplied a superfluous addition to 
those with i\hich Bonaparte had already furnished the 
Directory in order to rum that general, his kind and 
generous heart reproached him for the part he had involun- 
tanly played in this sad affair, for many innocent men had 
been involved 111 Pichegru’s crime The misfortunes of 
this general, the remembrances of services rendered, of 
dangers shared, and of so many glorious labours borne 
together, the amnesty since extended to so many persons 
less w’orthy of interest than the conqueror of Holland, made 
Moreau wish to see the exile, if not restored to his former 
honours, at least offered a refuge in the country that he 
had saved 

His feelings being known in London, they immediately 
thought of making use of them, in order to effect between 
the two generals a reconciliation that would in itself 
promptly lead to a more complete understanding They 
knew that Moreau was discontented, and much opposed to 
the Consular I'egime, from this they concluded that he was 
ready to join in a Royalist conspiracy, and intermedianes, 
interested in maintaining their own importance, or dupes 
of their own credulity, did nothing to correct the mistake. 
They were in reality gravely deceiving themselves in 
attributing such dispositions to Moreau, whose opinions 
had not changed since the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion He had remained the patnot of ’89 and the volun- 
teer of ’92 Blinded by his rancour towards the Directory, 
he had, like many upright men, given an inconsiderate 
co-operation to the i8th Brumaire, but he had quickly 
recognised and deplored his error, and after his admirable 
campaign of Hohenhnden he hved in almost absolute 
retirement, notwithstanding all the interest that he had in 
conciliating the First Consul, and although he well knew 
that his living m private was regarded as a crime. Instead 
of dreaming of a restoration, the institutions that he had 
most blamed in the new regime were precisely those which 
resembled the old, such as the Concordat and the Legion 
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of Honour We may on this point refer to the testimony of 
those who have done the most to blacken his memoiy his 
enemy Savaiy formally asserts that Morcaa was a sincere 
repubhean, and duhl^ the Vendeans. ^ Desmares^ one 
of the directors of the Consular police, bean witness ’ to the 
same thing with still more force Moreau,' he says, had 
no mclmation to play the part of Monk. His bad 
humour and his hatred were tar jrom amounting to a 
resolution to overthrow the Govemmeut, and still fiuther 
from the action hscl£ But upon this subject we may 
quote the opmion of a man most worthy in every respect 
to enUgbten the judgment of the histonan lafayette 
relates,* that when he broke his thigh m the month of 
March 1803 he received the most touchmg marks of 
attention from General Moreau, who sent almost every day 
to inquire for him He had, at this tJme, several interviews 
with him, and particularly a conversation m which aH the 
chances of the future were discussed. Moreau spoke 
plainly about Bonaparte s tyranny then, after having ^en 
a review of the different parties, The Bourbons, he said, 
‘have made themselves too despicable to be feared and 
he added, by way of conclusion. In any case, you and I 
are very sure to be found workmg together /nr I have 
ahvays of and mshed the same tksngs as jvn . ' 

These words were the exact expression of the political 
opinions of Moreau aa of aH the sound portion of the nation. 
In spite of the reserve which he imposed upon himself; his 
sentiments were well known at the Consular Court and 
they bad not a httle contributed to inflame the hatred that 
BoMparte bad vowed to him smee bis great military 
success of the year rSoo. The First Consul detested him, 
not so much b^nse he was his rival m glory as because 
he was his designated snccessor — the only man who waa 
considered as the possible head of the Government m case 
of anything happening to hnnself Not bemg able to gam 
him, he thought of getting nd of him, for he regarded 

r Mlmmrts du Ste dt Revigt 
> Qtdme €iu A AmOs yeffet s*tu 
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every one as his enemy who was not his friend But Moreau 
lived in retirement, without giving any hold against him, 
and the only faults with which he could be charged were 
expressions which did not furnish a sufficient weapon to 
strike a man who stood so high in public esteem It was 
not, however, impossible to hope that so conspicuous a per- 
sonage, placed m a situation to rally round him, whether he 
wished It or not, all the parties of opposition, would sooner 
or later be led to take some step that would implicate him, 
at least m appearance , hence the close supervision of the 
Consular police under which he was placed To official 
espionage were added the assiduous investigations of 
Fouch6, a Breton like himself, intimate with his secretary 
Fresmhre, and who caused him to be watched by men in 
his province, m the hope of regaining the favour of the 
First Consul by some important revelation Thanks to all 
these means, the police were informed of everything that 
was said at Moreau’s, and were ready to take advantage of 
the first incautious speech to rum him 

Such was the vigilant supervision exercised over Moreau, 
when, for his misfortune and for that of the cause which he 
served, the royalist committee of London conceived the 
unlucky idea of effecting his reconciliation with Pichegru, 
in the hope of afterwards drawing him into the track which 
they wanted him to follow Fauche Borel, the bold and 
crafty tempter who was the first to speak to Pichegiu in 
the name of the Bourbons, came to Pans, called upon 
Moreau, obtained from him assurances of interest and 
friendship for a former brother in arms, but nothing more 
He himself admits, in his very curious Memou es, in which 
there are among many correct statements several false- 
hoods dictated by vanity, ‘ that Moreau would not join in 
any conspiracy, and that he said they must let men and 
things wear out’^ Fauche was arrested shortly after this 
interview, and what proves that the Government had been 
informed of the object of his mission is, that the first ques- 
tion put to him was one relating to General Moreau The 
project of reconcihation was then entrusted to the Abbd 
^ Mimoires de Fauche Boiel, t lu 
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Darid, a Royalist agent, who was pmonoUy acquainted 
wth the two generals. The police expected this tune to 
lay hands upon some compromising documents, and the 
AbW David was seised at Calais with all his papers, at the 
moment that he was about to embark for England, They 
found among these papers several relatmg to the projected 
reconahatjon between Moreau and Pichegru, among others 
a letter which was afterwards used on his trial, and in which 
he assured David that he hud never heert opposed to PichegnYs 
return and that he was ready to retnpve all ohstades that 
delayed iL ThQr found, besides, affectionate letters from 
Macdonald and Bartbflcmy for then old friend, but nothmg 
that mdicatcd a conspiracy Moreau was agitated by this 
news, says the official report m which these facts were 
stated ^ he took steps to find out whether the Govern- 
ment was aware of iL — Every one was alent And this 
significant expression followa The eye of the police followed 
every stef of the agents of the enew^ 

But the pohee did more than follow them it enconiagcd 
them. If a complete light has not yet been throrm upon 
this subject as regards Georges and Pichegm, it has, wc 
may safely affirm, with overwhelming clearness as far as 
concerns Moreau the one of these three men that Bona 
parte detested the most, and the one especially that he had 
the most interest m ruining. The violent mdignaCon of 
his apologists, evciy time that this fact has been perceived 
or suspected, would be ndicolous if it was not above all else 
a revolting hypocrisy What, this method of mining his 
enemies by implicating them in plots to which they were 
strangers was then new to Napoleon? What man ever 
invented blacker nmchmationfl m order to nd hunsclf of 
those who were obstacles to him? How had he acted 
towards the Government of Vemcc, when he had resolved 
to destroy this unfortunate Republic ? by attnbutmg to it, 
not in one arcumstance, but darmg a whole year a long 
senes of plots of which he himself was the sole author 
How had he acted on the t8th Fmctidor when he wanted 
^ Report of Rigiuer md to tbc LegwtUiTe Body In the rittinc 
Frfttijtiy 17 1S04. 
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to rum the moderate constitutionalists, Dumolard, Carnot, 
Barth^lemy, and others ? By imputing to them projects of 
assassination against himself, of proscription against the army, 
of usurpation against the Republic that they were defending I 
Howhad he proceeded on the 1 8 th Brumaire, when he wished 
to overthrow republican institutions ? By inventing a great 
Jacobin conspiracy, of which he did not succeed m creating 
even the shadow What had he done, in short, the first time 
that he thought of hereditary power, at the publication of, 
the famous (?;/*<? Chai, Cromwell et JBonapaite? 

He had drawn, as it were, almost against themselves, into 
a conspiracy got up by his agent Harel, unfortunate artists 
of intemperate language, but who would have fainted at the 
sight of a naked sword, and who were not even equal to 
presenting themselves on the theatre of the crime We 
must be devoid of all historical penetration not to be struck 
•with Bonaparte’s innate propensity for these perfidious com- 
binations, which are so repugnant to all noble and lofty 
minds. He had a natural taste for craft, which reveals 
Itself m all epochs of his career, m small as well as m great 
things AVhether it be with the Commissioner of the 
Convention m Corsica, and Bonaparte was not then twenty 
years old,^ or with the Venetian Republic, with Toussamt 
Louverture or the king of Spam, with Mourad-Bey or Sir 
George Rumbold, with the Marquis de Frottd or the 
Helvetic Repubhc, with the bookseller Palm or the Due 
d’Enghien, with Drake or the opposition m the tnbunate, 
we always find him true to him’self, — always proceeding by 
traps and secret machinations, and it may be asserted that 
no one has ever excelled him m the art of laying snares for 
an enemy, of enticing him step by step towards an abyss 
into which he wished to precipitate him, and, to use his 
favourite expression, of lnlh7ig him to sleep till the moment of 
Ins awakening His whole diplomacy was nothing else than 
the art of imputmg conspiracies invented by himself to all 
the governments that he wanted to attack This trait of 
character is so striking that it is displayed even in his 
military strategy, the most remarkable for surprises, feints, 

^ See vol 1 page 17 
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nnd stratagems that has ever been known And people 
exclaim at the snpposition that Bonaparte was true to the 
habits of his whole hfe, concerning a man whom he detested 
the most, as the most dangerous to him, towards Moreau, 
whom up to his last day he endeavoured to caJumnialc and 
rum I They arc indignant at the idea that he ever thought 
of ruining Moreau — he who would have nuned even 
Kltibcr and who had so often put a pnee upon the head 
of his adversanes 1 By what fcelmg or by what scruples 
should he have been deterred ? The word scruple 
a smile applied to a man who m one morning caused the 
two thousand prisoners of Jaffa to be slaughtered with the 
bajoncL Improbabihty is not in this case on the side of 
those who accuse, but of those who justify 

By the arrest of the Abb^ David, and by the examination 
of his papers, the Consular police had learned two things 
first, that Moreau was disposed to a reconciliation with 
Pichegru secondly that hitherto there was no trace of a 
conspiracy m their communications, and consequently no 
tqemis of comprouusmg Moreau but by their agents m 
London they also knew of the hopes that the emigrants 
founded upon this rccondlmtion, and the advantage that 
Pichegru Ottered himself he should obtam from it. In- 
stead of arrestmg the negotiatOTs of this transaction, it was 
necessary to let them go on, and even to encouTHgc them, 
till their step* and mtngues had created a suffiaent plea 
against him ^om they wanted to rum, Nothmg had been 
gamed by the arrest of Fauche Borcl and David it was 
evident that if they contmued thus, the conspiracy would 
not even have the commencement of an existence. They 
accordingly changed then tacbes with regard to a third 
emissary they contented themselves with followmg h u n 
and observing him m his journeys backwards and forwards 
from London to Pans.^ TTiis new negotiator chosen m 
spite of the repugnance of Moreau,* was General Lajolaia, 

1 Thu £u:t ii officbUy itmtcd m the tuDC report of the GrEnd Joce, 
which we hare iJrauiy quoted. 

• Fmichc Boiel gfrea irreiml coaichaiTe proofi of thli, MpmArtr 
tomciiL. The iket wm», momnex cleariy prored m the t™l of iloreon. 
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a particular friend of Pichegru’s, compromised with him at 
the time of the i8th Fructidor, and not on active service 
at this penod Moreau was so disinclined to make use of 
Lajolais, and to enter into his views, that he refused him 
twelve louis, which he needed for his journey to London , 
and this sum was lent by Couchery, an old employe in the 
gendarmery, who played a very suspicious part in this 
affair^ A meddler, presumptuous, indiscreet, tormented 
by the ambition of playing a part, distracted by want of 
money, Lajolais was the most dangerous man that could 
have been employed in so delicate a matter His principal 
anxiety m this grave affair which might cost the lives of so 
many illustnous persons appears to have been to play the 
man of importance, and to extract money either from the 
English Government or the Royalist committees Knowing 
Moreau’s grievances against the First Consul, his hatred to 
the new despotism, his connections with the principal mal- 
contents both in the Senate and in the army, Lajolais did 
not hesitate to represent the general as disposed to put 
himself at the head of a movement against the Consular 
Government, which Moreau considered impossible in the 
present circumstances , soon he went much farther, and 
ventured to pledge Moreau’s interest in favour of the 
Royalist cause, which was a barefaced he Nevertheless 
all the plans of the emigrants were based upon this false- 
hood, which Moreau could neither know nor contradict 
He had a vague suspicion of the intngues of Lajolais, 
without being aware of their extent , he warned Pichegru 
not to trust either him or his connections , but, owing to 
the difficulties of communication, this advice never reached 
him 

It was, then, upon the false assurances given by Lajolais 
that the Royahst plot was definitely formed. It was agreed 
that Georges, accompanied by the most resolute Chouans, 
should come to Paris to prepare the way and collect such 
elements of insurrection as the ancient Vendean cause 
could still furnish Pichegru was to come next, to concert 

^ Opinion sur le prods de Moreau, by Lecourbe, Judge of the 
Cnmmal Court of Justice 
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With Moreno, with the malcontent generals, with the opposl* 
tion in the Senate, the tnbtmate, and the old public 
assemblies when everytbmg was ready the Count d Artou, 
followed by the Due de Bern and the pnnapal members 
of the French nobihty, was to ainve to put himself at the 
head of a movement destined to overthrow the First 
Consul, TTie participation of so many eminent personages, 
of whom the most were men of the greatest honour and 
loyalty excludes even the idea of assassination, which was 
afterwards asenbed to them , and Georges, who had been 
imphcated without proof In the affair of the infernal 
machine, was particularly anxious not to expose himielf 
afresh to inch an accusation. He several tone* ciplamed 
this to his co-operators, whose testimony on this pomt is 
nnammous and decisive. He wanted a battle, and, if it 
were possible, on insnrrection , he energetically repelled the 
idea of assasslnaticm, and m reahty if he had entertained 
Buch an idea, nothing would have been easier than to carry 
It out during the six months that he spent m Pans before 
his arrest^ When he saw the impossibility of an insnrrec 
bon, he prepared an attack of equal numbers on the First 
Consuls escort, which was gcneisSy composed of twenty 
horse.* About this it is customary to exclaim with horror 
Is It credible ? They imngmed that in thus attacking the 
First Consul while surrounded by hu guards, they were 
giving him battle, and were not assassins I They seemed 
to be on a par with the gallant Archduke Charles, fighting 
against General Bonaparte at Taghamento or at Wagram 1 • 
No but they were on a per with General Bonaparte, 
attacking on the rSth Brumarre, the unarmed depubes of 
the Five Hundred I They did not deserve the name of 
flMcis.<m« more than he. It is m vain that a power called 

1 TUi fa formally italed by Deamarat, bead of the poIIcB dis4ntJ 
Geoegea, ho *aya, animated by an faiTOtmie hatred to Napoleon, 
ftopa wA/a ki iUds im JUt JUndi t\t Sft tf Ms tnemy The chkf of 
gnerffla warftro regnlatea hli blowi by the requirements of bonocr and 
itrlct policy {Qtrifau mm dt kattu fdut s»tss 

> And not from ten to twrire, as M. Thiers layi. — Bonaparta to 
SooU, Febtuaiy 19th, 1804. 

» Thlen j Hisi*ry tftM t^nsuUU and Ou Swsjdrt toL It 
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into existence by a stroke of violence endeavours to rob its 
adversaries of the ami of which it has itself made use , 
they have the same right to it and as for popular ratifica- 
tion which It invokes m support of its inviolability, as they 
are the humble servants of success, it may be safely affirmed 
that he who succeeds is sure of having them Authority 
usurped by force is always open to assault, and recourse to 
it becomes still more unassailable when such authority has 
plainly placed itself above the law, and is beyond the reach 
of any legal action Each citizen then becomes its legiti- 
mate judge, and justice, banished from institutions, again 
finds itself in the conscience of every individual, its first 
and indestructible sanctuary 

It was not, then, either the means or the principle that 
the partisans of the i8th Bnimaire could censure in the 
conspiracy of Georges , the only thing that they had a nght 
to blame m it was its aim, that is to say, the regime that it 
proposed to substitute for the Consular Government The 
restoration which it had in view, at a time when Royalists 
of all shades were still very little disposed to grant the 
concessions to which they afterwards resigned themselves, 
was not in fact worth more than the abuses which they 
wanted to destroy As for the plan in itself, it was of a 
childish simplicity, and we are astonished that men like 
Pichegru and Georges ever lent a hand to it It showed 
an ingenuousness rarely found among conspirators, to be- 
lieve that Georges, with numerous agents, could reside in 
Paris, and there plot for several months, without attracting 
the attention of a police so suspicious and distrustful It 
was still more puenle to suppose that, on the assurances 
of a discredited man like Pichegru, all the republican chiefs 
who had acquired glory and a position, and who thought 
that Bonaparte’s tyranny would not last long, were suddenly 
going to throw themselves into the arms of the ancient 
regime, and follow m the wake of a Royalist general > Such 
an illusion can only be explained by the impatience natural 
to exiles, by the desire of deserving the support of England, 
by the blind imprudence of which the Count d’ Artois after- 
wards gave so many proofs, and by the perfidious instigation 
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of agents who imposed upon some of the most mflaential 
raembeii of the emigration. 

Be this os It may Geor^ges daembarhed the aist of 
August 1803 on the beach at BiviHe;, with a first party of 
oonapinuora, and from thence they all proceeded to Pans, 
by routes only known to themselves, and without touching 
upon a high road. They were left m perfect secunty cither 
because them arrrpal was not immediately known, or because 
the Government wanted to allow the plot to be oiganiscd, 
m order to draw mto France the other men who were to 
jom Georges, and to offer those whom th^ wished to mm 
on opportimity of compromising themselves. They con- 
tented themselves with nrrestmg m September and October 
some m Paris, others on the moment of disembarfang, 
Bubaltem accomplices like Lebonrgeois, Picot, QucreHc, etc. 
The Monitcur formally states that the police had been 
warned of the departure and mission ^ of the two first, a 
entmm stance that is not one of the least perpleimg for 
those who have endeavoured to prove that th^^ had not 
been mfonned of the departure of Georges and his numcr 
ous compKUDions, who were much more conspicuous men 
than these obscure adventurers. At any rate, it was not 
long before they were aware of their presence m Pans. 
They could not of course closely follow all their steps, and 
often lost their track, but they knew the most important, 
increased the surveillance round the dwellings of Moreau 
and his friends, and took precautions to protect the jierson 
of the First ConsuL* Napoleon s communicaticms to 
O Meara, thoagh for the most part false, contain on this 
subject a half avowal, which gives us a glimpse of the 
troth They remained, he says, m Pans for some time 
without bemg discovered, ikougfi ih$ polut had stmt know- 
Udgt of iMtm through M^65, who was m the pay of your 
mmistcix • This helps us to understand an eiprwsioD 
of Desmarest upon Bonaparte s ungular attitude when his 
agents spoke to him of -the plot, before Pidbegru s poitiapa- 

r Jfmjintr of Jura*iy 30th, 1S04. 

• Tbii fact U rtated by Mmeval hinwelf in hii 
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tion in It was known ‘You do not know,’ he said, ‘the 
quarter of that affair’ Mdhde relates, on his side, in his 
libel published by order of Bonaparte, that he received in 
London, from the Bishop of Arras, intelligence of the 
plan of disembarking Monsieur, Pichegru, and the principal 
Royalist chiefs ^ By the avowal of the French Government, 
then, the plan of the conspirators was known m Pans long 
before its realisation A fact that is not less significant is 
that these unfortunate men, with whose mission they were 
so well acquainted, and among whom was that Querelle 
whose revelations furnished the principal evidence of the 
plot, remained several months m prison without being tried 
A circumstance strange indeed, and well worthy of atten- 
tion ' What, here are men who have, they know, come 
from England to conspire against the First Consul, it is 
even said to assassinate him , they arrest them, they hold 
them at mercy, and they leave them there for months with- 
out mterrogating them, without examining them, without 
dreaming of taking advantage of a circumstance so pre- 
judicial to the English Government ' This is, it must be 
owned, an extraordinary fact for all who know Bonaparte’s 
antecedents , but the explanation is clear enough when we 
observe that the moment was not yet come for making 
them confess, and that the trial would have given the alarm 
to the other conspirators 

As soon as these ill-advised men had arnved m France 
they were followed by the Septembriseur Mdhde, the man 
who had done the most to draw them into the snare 
"When once Georges and the Chouans had disembarked, 
M^hde was m fact much more useful in Pans than m London 
He left London September 2 2d, passed byway of Holstein, 
and before entermg France went to Munich to see Drake, 
the English charge d'affaires The First Consul received 
from him, through the medium of the chief judge, some 
reports which have not been published, but of which the 
object is clear ‘ I have read,’ he wrote to Rdgnier, ‘ the 
reports that you sent me, they appear to me interesting 
Yon must not be in a hmry for the arrests "When the 
^ Alliance des Jacobins fran^ais, etc 
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author haa 6iiished giving the mformation, we will combme 
a plan with him, and then we shall see what a to be 
done. * Premature arrests would in fiict, have rendered 
all conspiracy Impossible. But this was not all he had 
resolved to make use of Mtfh^e for a machination to which 
he did not attach less Importance , he wanted to implicate 
and compromise in the conspiracy of Georges the namerems 
represen toti res that England had at the German courts^ m 
order to bring about, if it were possible, a kind of diplo- 
matic rupture between her and Germany M^h& had 
been acquainted in England with Drake, the most octire 
of these ministen he knew that he was disposed to favour 
on internal movement against the French Government it 
was necessary while feigmng to enter into his views, to 
push him on to a partiapation m the pretended plot agamst 
the person of the First Consul, m order to throw all the 
odium of It upon the British CabmcL if^hde was to take 
advantage of his credulity in order to deceive the English 
Ministry on our mihtaiy projects and gnm money from 
him, or at least the names of some Royalist agents and the 
address of houses m which they might take refuge to gam 
foreign countries. Such is the ignoble plot that the First 
Consul did not blush to combine with this wretch, m the 
hope of rendering the results more complete which he 
trusted to obtain from the conspiracy of Georges. I 
desire, he continued, addressing R^mcr, that M(^h^e 
should wnte to Drake, aitd tn trder ia grve Ann conJid 4 nct 
he IS to inform him that till tA£ gnat bhw can tx struck 
he thinks he could promise to get some one to take from 
the First Consul s t^le m his secret cabinet some notes 
m his own handwnting upon his great expedition, or some 
other important paper that this hope is foimded upon an 
other of the cabinet, etc. Then followed all the details 
that were caknlatcd to give confidence to the Bntish 
minister and a statement of the pecuniary conditions that 
Mtfh^c was to propose. AH this, it must not be forgotten 
was wntten November I st, 1803 ^Vhat was then this 
blow which Bonaparte here says was to be struck later — 

' Boiuiparte to Rignier Narember iil, rSoj 
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this great blow that he announced so long before the 
official discovery of the conspiracy, if, as it has been 
asserted, he was still in ignorance of the plan of his 
enemies ? He was so much the better acquainted with it, 
that he was working at it himself Certain of their arrange- 
ments, he offered them facilities which they had not dreamed 
of, taking care at the same time to hinder the plot from 
succeeding The opportunity seemed to him good for ruin- 
ing at once all those who gave him umbrage. We see by 
the Mhnoires of Consalvi that at the end of October he 
accused the emigrant Vernbgues of being connected with 
the great plot, which he is supposed to have known nothing 
of till the following month of February , he was thus caught 
m his own snare He believed that when once the idea of 
the conspiracy was raised, all his adversanes would neces- 
sarily embrace it with eagerness He was, moreover, better 
informed on this point than the English ministers, for 
Drake himself knew nothing of Georges’ plot, and his 
Ignorance made him avoid the snare that had been laid for 
him If he had mtngues with Pans he did not make them 
knoAvn, and Mdhde was only able to obtain money from 
him Drake’s letters, which the Moniteur published with 
so much clamour, the 25th of March 1804, only proved 
the innocence of this diplomatic agent in the affair of 
Georges Like his countryman Spencer Smith at Munich, 
Drake was endeavounng to create a movement similar to 
that which Bonaparte was preparing in Ireland against the 
Enghsh Government, but he remained to the end in ignor- 
ance of the true conspiracy 

A second disembarkation, directed by Captain Wright, 
who had already brought Georges to France, was effected 
m the month of December , the third took place on the 
1 6th of January This last expedition included Pichegru, 
the Marquis de Rivibre, the two Polignacs, and the principal 
chiefs of the militant emigrants The Count d’ Artois and 
the Due de Bern were not to arrive till the last moment, 
when all the preparations were terminated. The plot so 
artfully encouraged, if not organised, by the Consular police, 
was drawing to its issue, for without knowing either the 
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exact point of diaeraborkation or the places of refuge, they 
knew that the greater part of the cornpiratora were m Paru, 
or about to proceed there. The day before the one on 
which Pichcgru disembarked, January 15th, 1804 the 
Goremment Orator read to the Legislative Body his cxposl 
dt la nitiaUon dt la J^ipuiltque in which we find these 
remarkable words ‘ The British Government teiU aitanpt 
throw and has perhajn already thrown^ upon our coasts 
some of the monsters it has nourished in order to rend the 
country that gave them buth I This safe prediction was 
made to prepare men s mmds for what was about to take 
place. The time for action was in reahty come, for th^ 
could not^ without exposing themselves to acoous risks, 
leave the conspirators any longer free in Pans, The arst 
of Jimuary six days after the disembarkation of Pichcgru 
in France, the First Consul at last deaded to bring to trial 
the Chouans, Picot, Lebourgeois, Querellc, etc. who were, 
he said, come from London with the wusston of assassmatmg 
him, and whom, however he had left m prison smee the 
month of September He took this resolobon, he said at 
Sl Helena, m the middle of the night, upon an idea which 
suddenly struct him, that these men must know everything ^ 
by a sort of inspiration rep>eat his apologists,* with their 
customary complaisance. Tbis dinnation is legendary I 
have, he said, m a note addressed to Cambaerfris, secrti 
information which leads me to believe that QnereDe is come 
here to assassinate me. • This is more preosc. And what 
is remarkable is, that he was so stue of his fact that he gave 
them at once the alternative of confessing or being shot 
The two first having refused to make the avowal demanded 
of them were immediately executed the third,^ Qucrelle, 
at the moment of sharing the same fiite, asked to reveal 
something, and his deposition furnished the evidence that 
was absolutely necessary for the tnal Thanks to him, they 
were able to state jondically the amval of Georges m France, 
and they learned what they had not hitherto known, the 

^ iTemorfiil osf Lu Cwa. 

» ThDxitidain Ssrary Bigoon, Dcx mai et t , Thiol, etc. 

* Joacaiy 21ft, 1804. Cemspond^oKt. 
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precise point at which the disembarkation had been effected 
and the track followed by the conspirators This declara- 
tion was confirmed by that of a man named Troche, who 
had been their guide The First Consul sent his trustworthy 
Savary to the cliff of Biville, where he stationed himself, 
recognised the English brig, and tried by a variety of signals, 
not knowing the one agreed upon, to draw the last con- 
spirators to the coast He remained there twenty-eight 
whole days, waiting and watching the prey that escapes him ^ 
From the moment that he had decided to make Querelle 
confess, the Fnst Consul had displayed an extraordinary 
activity in the proceedings We see him in his corre- 
spondence^ pointing out the houses that were to be searched, 
naming the individuals who would give information, hurr)'ing 
on the arrests, conducting the examinations, and giving the 
most minute indications to lead to the discovery of those 
whose track they were following Every means appeared 
good to him in these relentless prosecutions He went so 
far as to summon the Spanish Minister to dehver up to 
him, or to send to the penal colonies of Afnca, two French 
bishops, whom he accused of connivance with his enemies ® 
He employed other bishops as spies against the Royalists 
Besides Regnier, R^al, Fouchd, the chief of the gendarmery, 
Moncey, he engaged the Bishop of Orleans, the ex-Abbd 
Bernier, who had kept up his connection with some Chouans, 
and was doing his best to rmn his former co-rehgionists 
He would have enrolled the Pope himself in his police if 
he had believed it possible , he had already thought of 
doing so with regard to Ireland ‘ I should be glad to know,' 
he wrote to him, January ist, ‘if your Holiness has quelques 
1 enseignements et fils, and in what way your Holiness influ- 
ences the Cathohcs in that country ’ The Bishop of Orleans 
vied in zeal with Fouch^, who came as an amateur to make 
inquiries into the result of the investigations, and give his 
advice on the plan of proceedings As his information was 
almost always more correct than that of the chief judge 

^ Mivioires (U Rovtgo 

^ See the Con espoiidaiice{rox^L'^2XiY\2crj 25th to February 15th 1804 
^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, February i6th 
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‘You itill busy yourself with police,' said Bonsparte, 
with a Lind of odminition. 

‘ Oh rqihed Fouchd, ‘ I have kept a few fhends, who 
tell me what is going oa 

Meanwhile, the prisons were filling with the men arrested, 
It was Impossible that, among so many weak or over-excited 
brains, some one should not be found to reveal the true or 
imaginary projects of the conspiracy and, above all, to prove 
the fact that Bonaparte had most at heart, namely the 
reality of the recent connection, whatever it may have been 
between Pichegni and Morcaa This mevitahle madent 
took pbee m the night between the 13th and 14th of 
February One of Georges' lieutenants, Bouvet de Loner 
a man of strong imagination, endeavoured to escape fiom 
the horrors of his otuanon by smade. Restored to con 
laousneis m spite of himself by the intervention of his 
gaolers he made the following day in the presence of Rial, 
the famous declaration which was to nun Moreau. Hu 
deposition, evidently arranged by Rial,^ was a faithful 
account enough of the general plan of the conspiracy as 
fiir as a subaltern actor conld know or conceive iL He 
related the goings and comings of Lajolais fix»m Pans to 
London, the landings of Georges and Pichegru, the mtention 
of Monsieur to enter France to put himself at the bead of 
the Royalist party he proved, moreover an important fact 
for those who wanted to implicate Moreau m the plo^ the 
mtemew of that general with Pichcgni and Georges on the 
boulevard of the Madeleme, But mdependent of the reahty 
of the fact, which by itself proved nothing what positive 
charge* agaiiut Moreau did this deposition contam? Strange 
to say (and it is almost impossible to bebeve when we 
consider the use that was going to be made of it against 
himX it accused him precisely of katnng caustd iXe ph>t td 
fail hy hu oppontum 1 Moreau, said Bouvet dc Loaer Xad 
prowaud to jom the cause of the Bourbons. The Royalut* 

1 It fnfficti, in ofder to prort tluj, to quote the fiwt One* of Bourct t 
cemfemkm i It i» a men jtat escaped fiom the gata of the tomb, and 
■tin cenrered with the ihaxiowi of death, who call* far Tengeance upon 
tbo»o wboae treachery baa plonked him and hii party tnto min. 
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enter France, Moreau retreats He proposes that they 
should work for him, and name him dictator ^ And hat 
proof does he give of these pretended promises of Moreau? 
None, except the assurances that Lajolais had taken to 
London without authonty Moreover, Bouvet soon after 
admitted that he had believed this without proof, and that 
he ceased to believe it What proof was there of the other 
assertion, still more improbable, that Moreau had proposed 
to the Royalists to appoint him dictator? None, except 
his own conjectures, founded upon Moreau’s refusal to 
enter into the plot Moreover, this confession itself, which 
he afteru'ards retracted, contained these words ‘ The 
accusation that I bring against Moreau rests, perhaps, only 
upon half proofs ’ Half proofs I it did not require so much 
to rum him whom he accused 

The only point clearly proved by Bouvet de Lozier’s 
confession is, that the conspirators had reckoned upon 
Moreau, and that Moreau had resolutely refused to aid 
them, and this had caused trouble and discouragement 
among them Was that an action that could be regarded 
as a crime ? was it a sufficient reason for dishonouring the 
first general of the Republic ? In all that Bouvet accused 
him of, his promises alone would have constituted a wrong 
less towards the First Consul than towards the Royalists, 
whom he had drawn into the snare , but before they 
admitted a fact so inconsistent with the known character 
of General Moreau, ought they not to have proved the 
truth of It, at least by some appearances ? Could they 
believe that Moreau, aspiring to the dictatorship, was 
going to ask it of the Bourbons after having deceived 
them ? Could they suppose for an instant that a man, 
unless he were a lunatic, would make use of such a subter- 
fuge? And he who was supposed to employ it here was 
the conqueror of Hohenlmden, he was the only general 
who had never meddled m any political intrigue, he was 
the man who had rejected the proposals of Sieyhs before 
the 1 8th Brumaire Bonaparte himself felt the improba- 
bihty of the pretext which his hatred made use of, and he 
^ Declaration of Bouvet 
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endeavoured, according to his custom, to gam belief for a 
fable which has hitherto been accepted without examination 
He has represented himself os being unable to credit 
Moreau s gmit, and as resisting the lohatations of those 
who urged his arrest He refused, he says, for several 
days, and at last replied to their pressure Well, prove to 
me that Pichegru is here, and I will sign Moreans arrest 1 
As if he had been obliged, m tahing this extreme measure, 
to do violence to his own feelings 1 And he odds that 
he did not deadc upon doing this till he had obtained 
from a brother of Pichegru s the certitude of the presence of 
this general m Poru, which forced him to yield to endencc. 

It may be asked in the first place, who could have so 
great an mtercst m rmmng Moreau, among the familiaTs of 
the First Consul, as to solicit his arrest with so much 
eagerness? He was disgraced, tras living m retirement, 
and gave umbrage to no one. Bonaparte alone hated him 
because he recognised in him his successor designate and 
his nval in glory We vainly mquire next bow Pichegru’i 
presence added to the charges brought against Moreau. 
TTiat there had been a reconahation between them had 
been known since the scixure of the papers from the Ahbrf 
David this was no new feet but that, m spite of Pichegru s 
presence in Pans, and m spite of the remembrance of 
their old friendship Moreau had refused to aid the 
conspiracy os Bouvet so bitterly complained was not a 
grcumstance to aggravate his situatton, smee it deaied him 
of all the suspiaons that had been conceived against bun. 
This IB not alb Bonaparte asserts that he hesitated 
jwvra/ dajs before he decided to have Moreau arrested, 
after the confession of Bouvet de Loner, this confession was 
made on the 14 th of February and the arrest was decided 
in a coimdJ held the same evening.^ He asserts that he 
refused to sign it till he had assured himself of Pichegru s 
presence m Pans there are a thousand proofs that he had 

^ The date of Eonvefi dcclamtJan b ihown by tfe: Indktmcnt and 
the deed! of the triaL With rcgaid to the order ft wai decided npon 
the erenlng of the I4lh, and ojfiwd the follcrwfng memfog — Bocaportc 
to Rigmcr Fcbrary 15th, 18^ 
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known loi se\enl ch\s, not onl'y ot ilio presence of this 
uciKnl, but e\Ln in wlnt houses he Ind passed his time 
\s carh is the ijth ot 1 ebnni) lie wiote to Soult ‘that 
(01 a ri((/ lie Ind been lollowinet up (icoiges and his band, 
tint Piiliceiu was wall (icoiges, and that he knew where 
the\ Ind slept the pieccding ^unda) ’ I he same fact is 
staod a little later b) the Monihii) Use It, which could not 
loiesce the sinmilar al'bt that llonaiiarte would one day 
plead ‘ It IS onl\ since the Sth ot 1 ebruarj',’ says this 
paper ‘that the ])olire hue known that I’lchegru is in the 
ra[(itd, and ha\e been following him up’^ It is very 
possible that the\ had known it earlier, but without having 
a clue to his wheieabouts 

1 bus the iiiNeutions till to thegiound that were devised 
b\ lloinpirte in justification of a measuie that can only be 
e\pl lined b\ the iinpatieiK c ot his hatred Regnier, wdio 
was charged to question INIoreau after his arrest, had orders 
to piopose to bung him at once to the First Consul, if 
he would consent to atone b) a aoluntai) avowal for the 
Climes of which he was accused and historians have not 
failed to point out, in apjaealing to the Miiiioitcs dt Sai 7 !h- 
Ih/i/u, the clenlcnc^ of this offer and the obduracy of 
jMoreau s refusal It is most piobable that if Moreau had 
consented to go and ask i)ardon, and humble himself for a 
crime that he had not committed, Ponaparte would have 
been happ) to oaerwhelm him with his forgiveness and his 
favours, but such a step is difficult to obtain from an 
honest man, uniustl) jiersecuted and stiong in his own 
innocence , Bonajiarle had to foiego this satisfaction, greatly 
to his annojance He laid the blame on Regnier, being 
unable to admit that misfortune could also have its dignity 
‘That IS what comes from having to do with an idiot >’ he 
exclaimed, when the chief judge announced to him the 
result of his mission - 

The 17th of Februar}' Regnauld dc Saint-Jean d’Angdly 
read before the tribunate the report of the chief judge upon 
the conspiracy, a report specially drawn up against Moreau, 
in vv'hich his conduct was abominably misrepresented, and 
^ MoniUia, Februar) 23, 1804 - Ihibaudeau 
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which contained the wgnificant admission^ lhat the eye of 
the police bad followed all the fteps of the enemy s agenta. 
It might have been said to have guided them. The 
Assembly listened to this report with stupefaction. Some 
were incredulous, othen indignant but no one any longer 
ventured to express his private feelings. Moreau s brother 
who was a member of the tribunate, alone raised his voice 
in the midst of a dismal silence, and m accents of the 
deepest gnef * I declare he exclaimed, to this Assembly, 
to the whole nation that my brother is innocent of the 
atrocious crimes imputed to him. Grve him the means 
to prove his innocencev and he will prove Jt I ask m his 
name, m my own m the name of all his weeping family m 
the name of hu country that he has served with so much 
glory that all the importance be given to his tnal that the 
accusation demands T ask that he may be tned Mu 
ftahtral and I afSrm that all that has been said here « 
a tissue of infamous calumny 1 It was a Just presentunont 
that made him appeal to the protectmg guarantees of all 
accused The Assembly was moved but expressed neither 
sympathy nor blame. Trcflhard, one of the orators of the 
Gov^ment, repelled os an insult the doubt implicitly con 
tnined in the last words of the tribune Moreau The 
Government, he said, had always shown too scrupnlous 
an observance of justice for any ont io Move tht right to 
TUpJxfSe that tk^ wtshtd to dovtaio frovt it * 

A few days later this solemn engagement was confirmed 
by these words of the First Consul, which were immediately 
published, m order to show his magnanimity This is a 
case for the ordinary tribunals, and I tnUnd that aU forms 
shall bo sontfulously dservod • He then perceived tW he 
had promis^ more than he could fulfil, for under such 
conditioas Moreau s acquittal was mcvitable. The charges 
brought against him amotmted to so little, that his com 
dcmnation could only be obtained from mtimidatcd or 
bought magistrates The 25th of February a Senatus Com 
sultum consequently appeared, which suspended the jury In 

1 ArxJtivts FtriatAtnUtrtt s Sitting of Fobmtiy 17 1804. 

• Ahntimr d Fetmary ajd. 
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the department of the Seme It ^^as not enougli to have 
supposed the crime, if the judges were not made sure of ’• 
At the same time, a fresh appeal was made to the means 
tliat had been employed a few months before to excite 
minds against England, and m the anny, and m all the 
constituted bodies, a number of addresses were got up 
against the illustrious man whose character was to be ruined 
Moreau’s arrest, the remembrance of his great actions, so 
cruel a recompense for so much glory and purity, had 
awakened m his favour the interest of all generous minds, 
and even of the mdilTerent, who had not the slightest 
suspicion of the dark plot of which he was the victim 
These importunate demands of pity had to be stifled under 
the cry of a blind and brutal anger , public opinion had to 
be gamed, as a false witness is suborned, and this could 
only be done by deception Tlie Bodies of the State, in 
which w^ere so many men w'ho w'ould have applauded 
Moreau’s elevation w’lth ecstasy, hastened to the Tuileries 
to display a feigned indignation The president of the 
Tribunate alone ventured to call a dc7muaatton what every 
one else spoke of as a crime ‘ What,’ exclaimed Bonaparte, 

‘ Moreau is already ginliy m the eyes of the Bodies of State, 
and you do not even consider him as accused!'^ The 
Mojiiteiir suppressed m the address from the Tribunate all 
that had displeased the First Consul All the chiefs of the 
army followed next, to pay their tribute of insult to the 
glorious captain who had so many times led them to victory 
Without waiting till some explanation had confirmed the 
impeachment, they lavished upon him the names of traitor 
and brigand, and seemed to vie with each other in abuse, 
either because they saw it m a safe means of securing the 
favour of the master, or because the noble attitude of 
Moreau had for a long time appeared to them an indirect 
criticism on their own servility Murat gave the signal, 
and for several months the Monitetn was filled with insult- 
ing and threatening addresses, to which were soon added 

1 This was, says M Thiers, an error founded upon ‘ an honourable 
principle ’ 

° Miot de Mehto Mhnoires 
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qwicopal chaise*, according to an already eiUbliihed 
custom. ‘ Vengeance 1 vengeance I vengeance 1 thu is our 
rallying rrord 1 ' exclaimed General Baraguay d'HiUien,^ in 
one of these addresses, and the greater part of them might 
be summed up in these few words. A few genenUi, bow 
ever dared timidly to display their mterest m favotir of the 
accused, among whom were DessoUcs and the rare sur ri vo r i 
of that army of the Rhin e which had almost wholly perished 
at Saint Dominga The 26th dimion, gamsoned at May 
ence, expressed their astonishment *that a man who bad 
served the State, and who but lately was so dear to the 
armies could have associated with these bnginds. It ts a 
/ajmful tdai * added these honest men. 

In order to complete the effect produced by these 
harangues, reports were ostentatiously published that were 
supposed to have been spread by the conspuators on the 
subject of Bonaparte s assassination, with a view to prepare 
opmions for it These reports arrived just at the moment 
when they were most needed* to mm the conspiratoii, 
which IS a first reason for suspecting them. We see by 
many instances in Napwleon t correspondence ih*t he had 
no scruples about fiibncating either news or extracts from 
foreign papers, which he then published as perfectly 
authentic. These more than doubtful reports were given 
03 coming from London, from Vienna, from the prmapal 
towns of the Continent, and even from the West Indies. 
A professor of languages, said the MifimUnr had advertised 
in London, ‘that as Bonaparte s assassination and the 
restoration of the Bourbons were on the pomt of being 
effected, the French would return to France, which mduced 
the author of the advertisement to offer his services as a 
master of languigci And what was the date, according 
to the Mcrnttier of this notice, so strangely worded m the 
style of a police agent? The 30th of January that is to 
say the same date that Bonaparte bad deaded on to make 
Qucrcllc confess and follow up the conspiracy the time 

* JUimitatr of Fehroaty 19, 1804. 

» AfmUinr of Febcimy »3. 

» U m itt m r of Fcbnaiy t3 and *9. 
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^\hen the conspirators had the most need of myster}' and 
secrecy 1 If they had really formed the project of assassi- 
nation that Mas attnbuted to them, Mould not the commonest 
prudence have suggested to them, or rather, was it not of 
the highest interest to them, not to divulge it prematurely ? 

- This storj' of the murder, moreover, M’as no longer 
admissible even then, M’hen they Mere making the most 
ostentatious use of it By degrees, as the arrests and 
examinations increased, it M’as impossible to mistake the 
true character of the conspiracy, and the Consular police 
kncM for a certainty that the aim of the plot M’as an insur- 
rectionarj’ movement, and not an assassination By the 
fresh declarations of Bouvet, Picot, Lajolais, and other 
pnsoners, they Mere aMare of the complicity of the Count 
d’ Artois, the Due de Bern, and the pnncipal members of 
the French nobility, some of M’hom M'ere already in Pans, 
others on the point of arriving, and no one could admit 
that so many eminent personages would have gone so far 
as to compromise their cause by an assassination With 
regard to Moreau, the fact of his interviews with Pichegru 
existed, but so did also that of his refusal to take part in 
the plot He had m reality seen his old companion in 
arms two or three times, he had made no mysterj’ of his 
hatred to the despotism of Bonaparte, and of his desire to 
overthrow it if he saw the possibility of doing so , but he 
energetically expressed to Pichegru his regret at seeing him 
connected M’lth the Bourbons, his invincible repugnance at 
working for them , and if he had seen Georges, M'hich was 
not clearly proved, he had only seen him reluctantly, like 
a man taken by surpnse Fut, judging from the odium 
thrown upon his most simple acts, it was easy to foresee 
how this circumstance would be turned to account against 
him, and m his first examination he denied everything, a 
course that was not less fatal to him than an avowal, m a 
situation m which neither means could have saved him 
However, neither Pichegru nor Georges was as yet 
arrested, and Savary, still stationed at Biville chff, was 
endeavouring in vain to attract by his signals the eminent 
personages who were comprised in the fourth disembarka- 
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iges, according to on already established 
Dgeance ! vengeance 1 vengeance I Uus is our 
exclaimed General Baiagiuy d Hillien,! in 
ddresses, and the greater part of them might 
) m these few words. A few generals, how 
iidly to display their mterest in favour of the 
g whom were DessoUes and the rare fumvors 
■ the Rhine which had almost wholly perished 
iga The 36th division, gomsoned at May 
1 their astonishment that a man who had 
ite, and who but lately was so dear to the 
have associated with these brigands. It ts a 
added these honest men. 
to complete the effect produced by these 
orti were ostentationily published that were 
ave been spread by the conspirator! on the 
apaite s assassination, with a view to prepare 
These reports arrived just at the moment 
re most nc^ed* to nun the conspuators, 
rt reason for inspecting them. We see by 
j In Napoleon s correspondence that he had 
xiot fidirkating either news or extracts from 
a, which he then published as perfectly 
lesc more than donbtfnl reports were given 
n London, from Vienna, from the principal 
Contment, and even from the West Indies, 
languages, said the MomUur had advertised 
that as Bonaparte s assassination and the 
the Bourbons were on the point of being 
nench would return to France, which mduced 
the advertisement to offer his services as a 
^uages. And what was the date, according 
tr of this notice, so strangely woided m the 
le agent? The 30th of January that is to 
late that Bonaparte had decided on to make 
as and follow up the conspiracy, the time 

^ AIntiiatr dLY^T^MTj 19 , 180 +, 

» of Fobmtiy *3. 

* BJamitevr of Fetroaij' S3 aod 19. 
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when the conspirators had the most need of mysterj' and 
sccrcc) ! If they iiad really formed the project of assassi- 
nation that was attributed to them, would not the commonest 
prudence ha\c suggested to them, or rather, was it not of 
the highest interest to them, not to divulge it prematurely ? 

-This stor) of the murder, moreover, vas no longer 
admissible c\en then, when thc) were making the most 
ostentatious use of it B} degrees, as thc arrests and 
examinations increased, it was impossible to mistake the 
tnic character of thc conspirac), and the Consular police 
knew for a certainty that thc aim of thc plot wvas an insur- 
rcctionarj moicmcnt, and not an assassination By the 
fresh declarations of Bou\ct, Picot, Lajolais, and other 
prisoners, the) were aware of thc complicity of the Count 
d'Artois, thc Due dc Bern, and thc principal members of 
thc French nobilitj, some of whom were already in Pans, 
others on thc point of arming, and no one could admit 
that so many eminent personages would have gone so far 
os to compromise their cause by an assassination With 
regard to Moreau, thc fact of his intcrMCws with Pichegru 
existed, but so did also that of his refusal to take part in 
thc plot He had in reality seen his old companion in 
anns two or three times, he had made no mysteiy' of his 
hatred to thc despotism of Bonaparte, and of his desire to 
ON erthrow it if he saw thc possibility of doing so , but he 
energetically expressed to Pichegru his regret at seeing him 
connected with the Bourbons, his invincible repugnance at 
working for them , and if he had seen Georges, w'hich w'as 
not clearly proved, he had only seen him reluctantlj’’, like 
a man taken by surpnse Fut, judging from the odium 
thrown upon his most simple acts, it was easy to foresee 
how this circumstance would be turned to account against 
him, and m his first examination he denied everything , a 
course that was not less fatal to him than an avowal, in a 
situation in which neither means could have saved him 
However, neither Pichegru nor Georges was as yet 
arrested, and Savory, still stationed at Bmlle cliff, was 
endeavounng in vain to attract by his signals the eminent 
personages who were compnsed in the fourth disembarka- 
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UoiL As early as February 1 3th, Bonaparte, writing to Soult 
of Georges and Pichcgru, said \\e shall have them this 
evening I A fortnight had elapsed since then hij pobcc 
had pursued them from abode to abode, hunted them m 
Pans like rrild bcastM, without being able to scire them 
this disappointment earned his impatience and imtotlon to 
their height, and, oi on all occasions when his wfll was 
thwarted by some great obstacle, we see the unbncHed 
nature of the Caaon of the decline reappear in hmu He 
presented and had voted by the L^islabve Body an 
atrocious law which punished by pam of death whoever 
should give shelter to Pichegru or his accomphccs and with 
III yean of penal servitude whoever being aware of their 
hiding place, should not denounce them. This measure 
was immediately passed and it was deoded that it should 
have the force of law from the day even of its passing. At 
the same time, the gates of Pam were dosed, the nver tfos 
guarded by a hne of boats, and sentinels were placed along 
the walls, so that no one could scale them. Pam, handed 
over to the police and plunged mto a state of constant alarm, 
witnessed a rctum of the denunciations, the violation of 
homes, midnight arrests, and all the iniquities of the Reign 
of Terror without any of the pubhc dangers which were 
excuses for that unfortunate penod, for a single man was 
the cause of it and at the tune when, for the satisfaction 
of vengeance and pnde, he was producing so much annety 
tho man wrote to M. de Mein, his representative in the 
Cisalpine, these words, which will stand as the judgment of 
history upon this pretended conspiracy / Am net run 
any real danger for the foltet had ihar eyes ufon all these 
machinations^ ^ 

Pichegru, betrayed by the friend of whom he had asked 
shelter was arrested on February a 8th, the some day on 
which the law of pubhc safety had been passed Georges 
was not taken till the 9th of Sfarch. Recognised os he 
was getting mto a cabnolct, on qmttmg a house surrounded 
by the pohee, not far from the Pantheon, he was followed 
by the officers as far as the Rue Monsieur-le Pnnee, where 
1 B«Mip»ito to LL de Mcldt Mtj 6, 1804- 
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one of them rushed forvsard and laid hold of the horse’s 
bridle Georges stretched him dead Milh a pistol, and he 
^\ounded nith a second shot another officer ^^ho tried to 
arrest him, but the passers-by liaMng then rushed on him, 
he was seized and garotted Ihe two Pohgnacs and the 
Marquis de Rniere had been arrested a few- days before 
All the principal conspirators were now m the hands of the 
Go\crnment, Pans began to breathe, but the gates were 
still closed, and the measures of terror were maintained for 
seteral dajs longer Faithful to their system of calumny 
and falsehood, the Go\ernment announced that Georges on 
being examined ‘had confessed without hesitation that he 
had been m Pans for se\eral months, and iliai /its nttsston 
was io assasstnaU ///<. Ftrsi Consul Ihis was just the 
contrary of the truth Georges energetically protested 
against the design that was attributed to him , he had come 
to Pans, he said, not to assassinate the First Consul, but 
to attack him by open force in the midst of his guards, 
and, if it w ere possible, to seize his person , he wxas to act 
in company with a French pnnee, w'hom they w'ere still 
waiting for, and only under his direction,- moreover, he 
would name no one 

Pichegru’s attitude was not less firm After having 
explained his return to France by the desire to revisit his 
countr)', he maintained an absolute silence, confining him- 
self to saying that he would answ'er before the Tribunal 
Nothing more was obtained from Moreau the fact of his 
interxuews w’lth Pichegru was proved by fresh depositions, 
but they also bore witness to his refusal to aid the con- 
spiracy No means w'as neglected of drawing from them 
some compromising admission Hope, a thousand times 
more dangerous than fear, was held out to them in order 
to obtain this end R^al went to see Pichegru, expressed 
to him the First Consul’s regret at seeing the conqueror 
of Holland reduced to such a state of humiliation, and 
his generous and clement intentions wuth regard to him 
Pichegru had lived in Guiana during his exile, he knew the 

^ of March lo 

^ First and second examination of March 9 
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resources of the country , Bonaparte had formed the project 
of rmsing and Increasing this colony , he would be happy 
to send the general there and thus afford him the oppor 
tunity of re-establish mg his reputation by rendering 
services to France.^ Fichegm appeared to listen with Joy 
to these propositions, but he rev'^ed nothing to the agent 
of the police who, having failed to draw anything from him, 
did not agam speak of Guiana. Rdal was more successful 
with Moreau, whose good and simple soul, not having the 
same secrets to keep, and incapable of long mistmst, allowed 
himself to be drawn into taking an unfortunate step. Since 
the day on which he had refused to allow himself to be 
conducted to the First Consul, hforeau had often been told 
that Bonaparte had no gnevances against him, that he only 
wished to strike the Royalists, that he only asked of him a 
frank and loyal eicplanation of his conduct m the late afians, 
and that when once this avowal was obtained, be should be 
happy to hold out his hand to his anaent rmil m glory 
These assurances repeated several times, the supplicstions 
of his family in despair the fear of being influenced by 
prejudices that were perhaps unjust, decided Moreau to 
accept these advances of a feigned genercwi ty He wrote 

to the First Consul, not to ask his pardon as has been 
said,* but to place the evidence before hn eyes by a fiuthfol 
statement of the facts. His calm and dignified letter is a 
very correct account of his connection with Pichegm before 
and after the conspuacy it is rather a deposition than an 
apology but thongh there is nothing m it that stains his 
memory we feel what it most have coat his pnde, for to 
address the First Consul was to transform him into a judge 
— him who had hitherto been only on enemy 1* For this 
reason only the letter was an error Bonaparte had no 
sooner received this painful confidence addressed to his 
generosity confided to hia honour wrung from the distressed 

* Deemuat i Tdw*Agntfa Aisi$r{ftta fu ftatm atu Jt AmmU 

mu EtfAitn. ■ ThlbMdewi. 

• Eb*pU exprmJoa i EntwAti Ibito aepented OJ 

•face that tiine. Behreen Moreau and Bonaparte waj aooretiiinil die 
beaadci encouea. 
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man whom he had drawn into the snare, than he hastened 
to make use of it m Moreau’s trial ‘I placed jour letter 
jcslcrda) in the hands of the First Consul,’ wrote the Grand 
Judge hts ]ua)t 7i'tTS duply ajfuitd by Hit iigoious mcasincs 
which the safety of the State enjoins on him Now' that 
proceedings ha\c been commenced, the law requires that 
no evidence shall be kept back from the judges, and the 
Government has ordered me to add jour letter to the other 
proofs ’ 

However satisfactorj maj have been for Bonaparte the 
results obtained, they had not answered his expectations, 
for, on the one hand, the charges brought against Moreau 
were verj’ insufiicient to prove his guilt, and, on the other, 
the two princes. Count d’Artois and the Due de Bern, to 
whose capture he attached the highest importance, had 
definitely escaped him For some time past Savary’s 
reports had shown him the uselessness of a longer watch 
on the point named for the disembarkation Decided as 
he was to strike the Bourbons personallj', in order to disgust 
them with conspiracies and terrify their partisans, he had 
immediately inquired if there were not within his reach 
another member of this familj', which he doubly detested 
since they had fought hand to hand with him, and since 
they had contemptuously rejected his ofler of two millions 
as the price of a renunciation of the crown of France 
Unhappily for the glory of the First Consul, this Bour- 
bon was found, he had resided for nearly two years at 
Ettenheim, very near Strasburg, but in the territory oi 
Baden He was the Due d’Enghien, son of the Prince de 
Cond^, a young man full of ardour and courage, always in 
the foremost rank in the battles in which his father’s array 
had taken part Having retired to Ettenheim at the end 
of the war, he had lived there, attracted by a romantic 
passion for the Princess Charlotte de Rohan, whom he had 
secretly married, while the neighbourhood of the Black 
Forest allowed him to satisfy his taste for hunting A 
perfect stranger to the conspiracy, of which he did not 
even know the existence, he was waiting till the Enghsh 
1 Momietir of March 8, 1 804 
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Cabinet, which gave him a pension, shoald send him notice 
to resume his services m the corps of the emigrants. 
Bonaparte caused him to be watched by an anaent servitor 
of his house, named Lnmolhe, whose report gave no cvi 
dence of his comphaty with the conspirators of Pans,' but 
mentioned two arcumslances calculated to raise suspiaons 
the first was the presence at Ettcnhcim of Dumouner, 
whose name the agent had by mistake confused with that 
of the Marquis dc Thumery, the second was a widely-spread 
report, though equally erroneous,* that the Due dTEnghicn 
sometimes ventured to go to the theatre at Strasbuig. But 
these two facts, supposing them proved, which was not the 
case, did not constitute a icnous presumption, for nothing 
had hitherto shown that Dumounei belonged to the con- 
spiracy and if the duke went stealthily to Strasbuig it by 
no means followed that he had come as fat as Pans. The 
Government had moreover in their hands the correspond- 
ence of Drake with M^hie, they had the reports of their 
agents in the neighbourhood, of Taylor and Spencer Smith, 
they had the despatches of hL de ifassias, our mmistcr at 
Baden and they knew so much the better that there was 
no foundation m Drakes conspiracy that Bonaparte had 
himself organised it, and held all the threads of the imbroglia 
If the Due d Englucn had played at Ettenheun the part 
attributed to bun, it is certain that some mention of it 
would be found m the vanous documents, which are all 
silent about him. Napoleon could not for a moment 
beheve that the Due d Enghien was conspiring agamst him, 
and we can only regard as on abominable comedy the 
famous scene, so often brought forward, which Desmarest 
first related 'ft ell, M. Rfa], you never told me that the 
Due d’Enghien was four leagues from my frontier organising 
a mflitary plot am I then a dog that the fiist comer may 
murder with impumty? Then came Talleyrand, who met 
with the same reception and after him Cambac^rfcs, who 

* Report of tho qtmrtcnntstcr of geodAnaery Ltmotho, drted 
M*reh s j8q+. 

• n ivil l-M-ifn pTored to be to, not only by tbe eawreyj der xx of 
tho doke, bot by the tcxdiaooy of hit o ffi cci i. 
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on lu'Tjin/ t’.it It \s jno))o>^tcl to vti/c ntul ‘-hoot the Due 
«i 1 nOnen. iv |H<tlnl}\ i. vpics'-cd n wish lint the 
' ' - ; / /.j/ ‘ I c irn/ icplitd nompnrlc, *thnl I 

will not spire •. /,//(’(/<//"> MorcoNer, this o\iilosion 
oi' fc'tmd -n ir nipcnrs so nnrdlcd for, csen to the author 
<>J this in'r^tne (hat he cNphins u h\ Napoleon's pe'rsinsion 
tint the l)nt 0 1 indiisn was the pntu<^ who was to 

pnt In.nstit at the held of the' (onspmtors Hut the*} had 
jnined this 1 lenrh prime more tlnn a month before m 
t'H r (’ep 'sjtions u wis the Count d’Arlois, followed b) 
the I)i't til, Iturii 1 his priiue'w.is to tome from Isngland 
•’t d imi irom the’ hulls of the Rhine, it was he whom 
hTMr} Ind been w iitinit for tweiil} eieht dn}s at HimIIc 
ctifi lilts s^iond etror Is then still less admissible than 
tne tlrst I ne onh crime of the Due d'lsnuhien was being 
within reieh of Homparte at the moment that Hoinparlc 
needed the blood of .1 Hourboii, and it was for this reason 
alone that he* was t hosen and struck 

Ml of the arguments iinenled both it the time and sinec, 
for throwing ujion chance or p issue instruments the rc- 
sponsibihts of the murder, fall to the ground before a simple 
statement of the facts It w is at the end of 1 ebruary 
when Honaparte le irned that he must definilel} renounce 
all hope of drawing the Count d' \rlois into the ambuscade 
of Hu ille, he immediaieh made Real write to the prefect 
of Strasburg, to inquire if the Due d’lsnghien was at Jsitcn- 
heun In this letter of March ist to M bhec, Real docs not 
ask ‘ Is the duke conspiring ? Has e }ou any information 
to gi;e concerning him?’ He simply asks this ‘Is the 
duke still at Jsitcnheim ?'- Damolhe’s report arn\cd at Pans 
March 9, the xoth of March Bonaparte ga\c Caulaincourt 
and Ordener orders to cioss the frontier, and invest one 
OlTenburg, and the other Etlcnheim This fact is closely 
connected with all that precedes it, it was the resolution of 
a violent soul impatient to strike How* can it be attributed 
to another than himself, who was then ever}'thmg, and w’ho 

^ Qmnze aus dc hauit etc 

- Documents quoted b) Nougircdc dc Fa} cl Richachcs htstonques 
sitr k prods du Due d^Lug/tnu 
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alone in thu affair was earned away by passion and blmded by 
self interest I In hjs conversations at St Helena, sometimes 
he claimed the resolution as his own at others, he ascribed 
It to the perhdious counsels of mvoluntnry actors who were 
mucd up m this melancholy drama, as if he was accustomed 
to be influenced by those around him, especially upon ques- 
tions of such importance I And whom does he accuse of 
this? The man who, by his position had the least interest 
m hurrying him on to such an excess, and who, by his 
character felt the most repugnance to it, Talleyrand,* — the 
cold, prudent, moderate Talleyrand, the man of middle 
courses, the enemy of extreme parties, whose nature was 
complaisant even to cowardice, but neither bad nor cnieL 
And to what end would Talleyrand have imagined this 
enme? To compromise Bonaparte for ever with the 
Bourbons and render their return impossible I But why ? 
UTiat fear or what ambition could inspire in him such 
madness ? Was this royal race between himself and the 
throne ? What had he so much to dread m the Bourbons 
— he who bad been steeped m none of the excesses of 
the Revolution, who had not been cither a regicide bite 
Fouch^ or a terronst like Bonaparte — be who was one of 
the few possible statesmen in the event of a restoration ? 

To this false and cowardly excuse, pleaded by a man 
who sometimes repudiated his own crime, and sometimes 
gloned m it with cynical pnde, according as he thought of 
appeasmg or omanng historians, the apologists of the ragn * 
have added jnstifi cations of which he bad himself never 
thought, and of which the success would probably have 
furnished him with fresh reasons for despismg men more 
ingenious than the tyrant himself m freeing his tyranny from 
reproach. Such is the tale of a pretended pro quo 
which was Bonaparte s detenrumng motive. This story 
which appears to have been ongmally mvented by R^ 
and Savary men strongly mtcrested m exculpating their 
master m order to dear their own memory consists in 

^ Nzpoleoo’i tatzment. 

• O Mean, Lta C*»a. 

* Sawy Mmerzl, Domamt, Bignoo Thica. 
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maintaining that the arrest of the Due cVEnghien was only 
resolved upon on the conviction that he was a certain 
raystenous personage, known by the name of Chailcs^ whom 
some of the prisoners said they had seen at Georges’, and 
of whom they gave a description According to this version, 
Bonaparte was persuaded that this personage was the prince 
who was to put himself at the head of the conspiracy m 
order to direct it, and he only ordered the Due d’Enghien 
to be seized ‘that he might confront him vnth the witnesses,’^ 
that IS to say, that he might prove his identity with this 
unknown individual , hence the fatal error which led to 
the catastrophe of Vincennes In the first place, we find 
no trace of this conviction m the original documents , they 
had the most minute description of the mysterious person- 
age, — ‘ bald, fair, middle height,’ etc This description did 
not answer m any point to that of the Due d’Enghien , the 
first gendarme could have proved it, and the question was 
not even asked of the agent sent to Ettenheim to watch 
the duke ' In the second place, this description was no 
other than that of Charles Pichegru, whose identity they 
had easily been able to prove, since he had been confined 
in the Temple for ten days, with the pnsoners who had 
denounced him, and when the Due d’Enghien was taken, 
no one for a moment thought of the confrontation In the 
third place, Bonaparte had known since February 14th, 
that is to say for a month, by the confession of Bouvet de 
Lozier, that the chiefs of the conspiracy were the Count 
d’ Artois and the Due de Bern, who were coming from 
England, the centre of the plot, and not from the banks of 
the Rhine , and it was only because he had failed to get pos- 
session of their persons that he thought of seizing the Due 
d’Enghien, whose name had never even been pronounced 
m a single deposition 

There is more the published account of Georges’ trial 
shows that when Picot was questioned upon the name of 
the mysterious personage, as far back as the 14th of 
Febmaiy^ he replied that it could be no other than Piche- 
gru, and his declaration was confirmed by all the other 
1 An expression of R^’s, reported by Savary 
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prisoners. Every one of these assertions, and aO that has 
since been added to them, to male them appear more 
probable, breaks down under a dose emmination,^ Not 
only was the ongmal dcterramation Bonaparte s, but ncier 
was a resolution more freely pondered over and adopted, 
never was one more independent of that fatality of those 
errors which so often influence our designs, and never was 
one more ptnonal it bears his signahn^ and has nothing 
in common with the revolutionary aCroaties in which we 
alwaj-s meet with the bUnd mflcnbibty of a pnnaple. The 
terror struck m the name of the law here it is the Corsican 
vtndNla which pursues its enemy in his children m his 
famil} and, when occasion requires, m his most distant 
reladons. 

There was, it is said, a council,* in which the measure 
was only discussed for the sate of form, and m which 
Cambac^rhs claims the honour of having given counsels of 
moderation, that were too timid to be listened to, which 
drew upon him this famous reply You have become very 
sparing of the blood of the Bourbons I But we must put 
in the list of stones the anecdote of a pretended report, 
read by Talleyrand m support of the measure, which he 
stole from the archives to bum, but left by mistake at the 
bottom of a drawer,* where an avenging providence took 
care to preserve iL These are gross falsehoods that are 
not worth ducnssion. The only document that ToUeyiand 
drew up at that tone (and it is too much for his honour) is 
the one in which, as mmistcr of foreign aflairs, he informed 
the Elector of B^en of the violation of territory which the 
First Consul hod committed with the deepest regrcL 

1 M. Thio* luu iDt«htnted Ibc Savary’s ttary mnotber fxipTxqf** 
fbnsded upon an cxprcMkn of L<MdAnt In hh depodtken of March 
lOth bat ihl« Tc nfo n li still tnore difficnlt to ddeed, Ibi at ihi* dale 
rreiythlug dedded. M. Thici* hmj oolj * nguc idea of tb« CwH. 
He CDci » fiir ai to altrlboie the *albe« of Banmporte MuLofT 

to the compKdty of this dipfomatnt with the cooipirmtoo I Yet thc*c 
•ccocs took tlx roortht before and MaikoU bad qdtlcd France 
Nortinbcr 28 1803. 

• According to Deamareat thla coandl b redoced to the cooTetaatfam 
befcire referred to, which b reiy probahJe, 

• Mojeral, Sjtrary 
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On the 15th of March 1S04 a detachment of dragoons 
set out from Schelcstadt, m the middle of the night, under 
the orders of Colonel Ordener, crossed the Rhine, surprised 
Ettenheim, and surrounded the house in which the Due 
d’Enghien lived He was at first inclined to reply to the 
summons to open the door by firing upon his assailants 
he was deterred from doing so by a German officer, who 
was near him, and who having asked him ‘if he was 
compromised,’ upon his reply m the negative pointed out 
to him the uselessness of resistance he surrendered 
himself prisoner, not to expose his friends All his papers 
were then seized, and he was conducted to the citadel of 
Strasburg, where he was confined with the Marquis de 
Thumer)' and the persons vho had been found m his 
house Of all these persons, who were eight m number, 
the Marquis and Colonel Grunstem v ere the only ones that 
belonged to the militant emigrants , the others were ecclesi- 
astics and domestics “ They had therefore immediate 
proof of the falsity of the report both vith regard to the 
presence of Dumounez and the complicity of the duke with 
the conspiracy of Pans, of which there was no trace m his 
papers, and even of the military rank that he was said to 
hold iMth a view to the coming war, for he was living there 
as a private individual , and the assemblage of emigrants 
that were supposed to have grouped around him was 
purely imaginary 

But tlie death of the unfortunate young man had been 
resolved upon, and was the more inevitable that it was 
combined with a political calculation As early as the 
12 th of March Bonaparte retired to Malmaison, where he 
both escaped solicitations that he was decided not to listen 
to, and was removed from the theatre of the enme, for he 
did not wish to appear personally in an act m which his 
will had been supreme It is Murat, whom he had just 
named governor of Pans, R^al, the head of his police, and 
Savary, his man of execution, who take the most prominent 
part in a drama m which they were only his instruments 

1 Report of citizen Chariot, chief of the 38th squadron of gendar- 
mery ^ Ftd 
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On the 15th of March ho wrote to R&l to prepare erery 
thing m the chSteau of Vincennes,^ On the ryth he had 
the correspondence of the Due d'Enghien in his hands, 
two days later he returned it to R&l, commanding him not 
to allow any discussion to take place upon the greater or 
lesser charges that his papers contam^* He knew that 
all these charges were reduced to a single one — to the 
enme of having served m the army of the emigrants, and 
bong ready to serve in it again, — a enme that he had 
pardoned in so many thousands of men, infimtely less 
excusable than the hi^ of a family so cruelly tned by the 
Revolution he knew that all the suspicions that had been 
raised agamst him were without foundation. The impadent 
story of Savory relative to the confusion ‘ with the mysteiv 
ous personage, becomes at this pomt so unsustainable that 
his continuators arc obhged to admit that Bonaparte was 
no longer imdcr this false impression but he then feared, 
they say to expose hunself to the contemptnoai latigh of 
the Royalists. A ungular reason for saenhong an innocent 
person I Bonaparte hod, moreover nothmg of the kmd to 
apprehend from a terrifi^ party He was no longer under 
the influence of either fear or illusion he acted with due 
knowledge. On the i8th of March he received a despatch 
from hL de Massias, our mnuster at Baden who certified 
that the conduct of the duke had always been innocent 
and moderate According to the received story, this 
despatch was intercepted by M de Talleyrand but such 
activity m a hatred without motives scarcely appears retxm 
dlable with the careless character of this sUtesmam M. 
de Massias did more he went to Strasboig, and informed 
the prefect that there was neither plot nor assemblage of 
emigrants m Ettcnheim.* Are we to believe that M. Shtfe 
had, like Talleyrand, taken an oath to nun the duke ? The 
conduct and the intentions of the Due d’Enghien were of 
very httle consequence to Bonaparte what he wanted was 
to get nd of him. Upon all these pomts his ramd was so 

1 Bonspurte to RAdL * Boaifxola (o Kiri, Ifitrcb ip. 

• ZMrt i M d* B^ttrrianu tur du Dwe PEngkitn^ bj tbo 

Baxoo d£ Mnadu, 1839 
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fully made up, that in the draft of the examination which 
he sent to Rdal on the morning of the 20th of March (and 
more probably the evening of the ipth)’^ the grievance 
of complicity in the conspiracy is not even mentioned 
he IS no longer accused of anything more ‘ than of 
having borne arms against his countr}',’ and collateral 
facts connected with this principal one , he merely asks 
him, in the last place, ‘if he had any knowledge of the 
plot, and if, m case it succeeded, he was not to enter 
Alsace ’ He takes no more pains to invoke false pre- 
texts, he contents himself vnth a reason winch is suffi- 
cient for condemning him to death, for this was all he 
n anted 

While preparations were being made for this tragic 
event, Bonaparte remained shut up m Malmaison, inacces- 
sible to every one except his most intimate familiars He 
recited to them, they say, verses from our most celebrated 
poets on the subject of clemency, m order to stop their 
supplications by giving utterance to sentiments that did not 
exist in his heart RtJal and Savary had continual interviews 
with him, and they arranged together the measures that were 
to be taken As no one cared to fix his name to a dishon- 
ourable decree, the prince was to be tried by a commission 
composed of the colonels of the garrison of Pans, men of 
great devotion, and incapable of discerning the gravity of 
the act demanded of them Rdal was not to compromise 
himself by taking part m an examination that was only a 
form his place was to be supplied by a captain reporter 
chosen by Murat If the pnsoner should ask to be allowed 
to see Bonaparte, no attention was to be paid to his demand “ 
The First Consul ordered that the sentence was to be executed 
immediately, a sinister expression, which clearly indicated 
the nature of that sentence Notwithstanding all the hes 
that have been told about this incident of his life, there is 
no trace of a fact which proves that he experienced a 

1 Bonaparte to Real, March 20 supposed date Correspondence. 

2 Hulhn and Savary both agree as to the truth of this order, and 
throw on each other the blame of having accepted it. This is of little 
consequence 

VOL II 2 C 
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nioraents hctitation, everything ihowi, on the oontnuy 
that a murder was never more coldly committed He hw 
been represented as walking by him^f for hours together 
m the avenues of Malmaison, restless, hesitating^ and in an 
anxious state of muid ‘The proof of his agitation, it has 
been said, is in his inoccupation, fer hi dictated scarctfy a 
ungic letter during the wMe jveeh that hi stayed at Mai 
maisoH an untrue instance of idleness in fus life, ^ A glance 
at his correspondence from the ifth to the 23d of March 
suffices to show the mcorrcctness of this assertion in this 
short space of time he dictated twenty seven letters, some 
of them of unusual length and relative to affiurs of every 
kind On the aoth of March alone, a day on which hts 
agitation would hare been at its height, he dictated as 
many ai seven and m this number we find a long one 
wntten to Sodlt, in which he speaks of nothing but the 
calibre of the bombs at Boulogne and Fort Rouge, the 
changes to be made m the platforms of the gunboats and 
pinnaces of the Batavian flotilla, and the bales of poisoned 
cotton which the bngllsh had vomited upon our coasts to 
infect the contment I * An idea that would appear ndicu 
lous imdcr any other arcum stances, and one which bespeaks 
a singularly darkened imagination, but not a mind stung by 
remorse. 

The Due d'Enghien reached Pain on the aoth of March, 
about eleven o clock m the morning he was detained at 
the gate tdl four ©clock m the afternoon, evidently for 
fresh orders from Malmaison From thence he was con- 
dneted by the outer boulevards to the dungeon of Vincennes, 
where Bonaparte bad placed as governor a confidential man, 
well worthy of the work over which he was to preside. It 
was that same Harel who had delivered np to bun the 
mnocent heads of Arena, Ceracchi, Topmo Lcbnm, and 
Dcmervitle, for a enme of which he was the sole instigator 
and the sole perpetraton The prmce was then allowed to 
tfl kp some rest and refreshment It has been discovered 
by a dose mquiry that was afterward instituted upon this 
tragical event, that when the Due d'Enghien arrived at 
^ Thiers. Ecjanpcrte to Soolt, SUrch 20, 1804. 
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Vincennes to be tried, his grave was already dug ! ^ To- 
vards midnight he vas awoke by Captain Dautancourt, 
who commenced a preliminary examination, as reporter of 
the commission His replies w'ere simple, noble, and 
modest, extremely clear, and perfectly truthful He ad- 
mitted that he had served all through the war, first as a 
volunteer, and afterwards as major of the vanguard of the 
Corps de Bourbon , that he received pay from England, 
and had nothing else to depend on But he denied ever 
having known either Dumounez or Pichegru At the 
moment of signing the report, he vv rote with his own hand 
upon the minute ‘that he earnestly demanded to have a 
private intervuevv with the First Consul My name, my 
rank, my way of thinking, and the hoi } 01 of my situaiioif 
he added, ‘make me hope that he will not refuse my 
demand’” The choice of the hour alone indicated that 
his fate was decided It is this request of a dying man, 
repeated a few minutes later before the commission, and 
not only foreseen but refused beforehand, as both Hulhn 
and Savarj' attest, that is transformed, m the narrative of St 
Helena, into a Idicr, which was kept back by Talleyrand, 
alw'ays thirsting for the blood of the Bourbons ‘The 
duke,’ says Napoleon, ‘wrote me a letter, in which he offcied 
me his sa-viecs, and asked foi the command of an ai my, and 
that wTetch of a Talleyrand did not give it to me till two 
days after the death of the pnnee’’^ This is a twofold 
and shameful calumny, one against Tallejurand, the other 
against the Due d’Enghien, and the latter is particularly 
odious It IS like a blow struck by the executioner on the 
face of his victim after he has beheaded him The duke 
wrote no letter at all, much less such a discreditable one , 
but even if he had wTitten it, either at Strasburg or at 
Vincennes, it would under no circumstances have been put 
into the hands of M. Talleyrand It would have been sent 
with all the other papers direct to Malmaison, or, in case of 

1 Lettn de M Laporie Lalanne, a member of the Committee of 
Inqmry — OfBcial Report of the Commissioners Deposition of 
Bonnelet 

- Captain Dautancourt’s report ® O’Meara, Las Cases 
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a very improbable confuMoa, to the Gnmd Judge, or 
who was charged with the jupenutendence of the police or 
even to Marat, governor of Paris. It is not possible that 
It was addressed to hL TaUcyrand, then minister of foreign 
affain. Supposing him to have been the cruel monster 
that such a deed would denote Talleyrand was too pliant, 
too cautious, to act thus towards a man like Bonaparte. 
This anecdote can only do harm to the memory of him 
who invented it, and to the mlclligence of those who have 
sanctioned it 

At two o dock in the morning,^ the pnnee was brought 
before the mflitoiy commission that General HuUin presided 
over. By the mournful and immovable countenances of 
these men, accustomed to passive obedience, it was easy to 
see that they had received their orders, and the condemna- 
tion of the accused was written upon their severe and 
dejected faces. Everything m them and about them 
declared the melancholy office they had accepted the 
darkness which surrounded them, the mystery with which 
they proceeded the silence and isolation of this nocturnal 
hour the absence of witnesses, of the public, of a counsel 
that 13 not refused to the wont of mundeien, of all the 
forms for protecting the accused," the stealthy alaenty with 
which they burned through their work, all these mute things 
have a temble voice, which cnes These are not judges ] 
At the sight of their attitude, the prisoner divined the fete 
that awaited him. The noble youth stood erect, and replied 
with simple and manly dignity to the suramary questions 
addressed to him by HuUin, They were put for the sake 
of form and were merely an abndged repetition of those of 
the captam reporter they state no other fact than that of 
having borne arms agamst the Republic, a fact that the 
prisoner did not deny It is said that when Hullm asked 
him if he was connected with a plot against the life of the 

* The boor b *tited In the ongitud report of the tdiJ j twt it wm 
*fterw«rd« owea *1 telling ignliut the judge*. 

• Thi* rlolitlon of *U jndldiLry fonni h** been pointed ont in the 
eloqnoit meraorltl of Dapin LHjurusjwt dss acUs it Is etm m u s i tn 
mibtatT*, dt 
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First Consul, the blood of the Condos boiled within him, 
and he repelled the suspicion with a flush of anger and 
indignation , but the hard reproaches which twenty years 
later Savary placed in the mouth of Hulhn axe devoid of all 
probability, for the judges were more embarrassed than the 
accused Hulhn, who is a better authority, assures us, on 
the contrary, that he endeavoured to suggest to the prisoner 
a reticence that might save him, and that he rejected it 
with lofty resentment, as unwoithy of himself When the 
examination was terminated, the prince repeated his demand 
to have an interview with the First Consul Then Savary, 
who had hitherto stood in silence before the fireplace and 
behind the president’s chair, said ' Now, this is my busi- 
ness After remaining half an hour with closed doors, 
for the semblance of a deliberation, and the drawing up of 
a decree signed tn blank, the prisoner was fetched Harel 
appeared wth a torch in his hand, he conducted them 
through a dark passage to a staircase, which led down to 
the ditch of the chateau ^ Here they met a company of 
Savary’s gendarmes, arrayed in order of battle, the prince’s 
sentence was read to him by the side of the grave that had 
been dug beforehand, into which his body was about to be 
thrown A lantern placed close to the grave threw its 
dismal hght upon this scene of murder The condemned 
man, then addressing the bystanders, asked if there was any 
one among them who would take charge of the last message 
of a dying man An officer stepped out of the ranks , the 
duke confided to him a packet of hair to give to a beloved 
one A few moments after he fell under the fire of the 
soldiers ® 

Such was this ambush, one of the most cowardly that 
has ever been laid at any penod If we are to believe the 
excuses of those who took part in its execution, no one was 
responsible for it, and fatality alone committed the cnme 

^ Hullm ExpUcahoiis an mjet de la canwnssion imlttaire chargie 
dejuger le Due dHngJiieit 

® Deposition of the brigadier Aufort 

3 Ft och verlal cPaiquHe The anecdote of the lantern placed upon 
the Due d’Enghien’s heart is not true 
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To all the unfortunate raistokcs which were discoTcred too 
late in thli trttnt may be added a last and still more 
deplorable one, which would alone ha\'e ruined the prmce. 
R6il, charged with questioning him opcaied the order which 
entrusted him with this mission when it was too late, and 
he did not arrive at Vincenne* till alter the execution But 
if R6d was appointed to examine him, how was it that 
Murat, who curbed the part he had to play took upon him 
self to confide it to Captain Dautancoort ? And if Rial 
hastened to Vincennes, how was it that he wrote two lettcn 
to Hollin m the morning begging him to send a copy of 
the examination and sentence ? Never have more miserable 
subterfuges been imagmed, to screen the guilty from the 
just contempt of history The same may be said of Savory's 
story with regard to the reception given him by Bonaparte 
when he went to Molmaison to render an account of his 
mission He listened to me owM grtatut ntrfruc I 
He fixed his lynx eyes upon me. There is, he said, 
something mcomprehensible in this. The sentence 
was not to be pronounced bH Rial bad examned the J^nstner 
up4n a pouii tnhtch tt toae tmpertani fer us to clear 
ITicre IS a crime that leads to nothing 1 The pomt to be 
deared vp was still the question of identity of the dnke with 
the mystenons personage, bald fair of msddU height When 
we think that such impudent mvenbona have been accepted 
by a whole generabon we are led to ask if falsehood has 
not m Itself a savour and on attraction so irresirtible for 
vulgar oppebtea that truth can no longer appear to them 
other thnn repulsive I No m the catastrophe of Vincennes 
there was neither accident, nor confusion, nor mistake 
everything m it was conceived, premeditated, and combmed 
with arbsbe care, and any one must have let prejudice 
destroy common sense, who accepts the stones mvented by 
the crunmal himself How could the man, whom we see 
m his correspondence so particular bo attentive to the 
smallest details, so penetrating and so mquisibve with 
regard to the most insignificant agenta of the conspiracy 
the Trmn who dictated the questions to be asked and 
directed all the proceedings againat Querelle and the woman 
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Pocheton, suddenly became the sport of qiaproquos, of 
heedlessness, and the tremendous mistakes which are 
attributed to him when the persons in question were a 
Bourbon or a Condd ? Ho^^ can we admit that a mind so 
clear-sighted, a character so self-^^ died and imperious, could 
m this critical circumstance have been merely a docile 
puppet in the hands of Talleyrand? No, in spite of falsifica- 
tions and lies, in spite of a hypocrisy more odious than the 
crime itself, he cannot escape the responsibility of an act 
which he performed with the utmost calculation, the deed 
will remain his own before God and before men, and history 
will not e\en admit m his favour that division of ignominy 
which complicity creates for the benefit of the guilty, for m 
the murder of the Due d’Enghien there w'as one principal 
author, and there w'ere instruments, accomplices there were 
none. 

The news of the execution of the Due d’Enghien was 
not knowm m Pans till the evening of the 21st of March , 
it produced a most disastrous impression It was, m fact, 
a revival of the terror, but the terror for the benefit of a 
single man, the terror without the fanaticism, without the 
publicity and broad dajfiight , for the whole of this ignoble 
tragedy, the arrest, the sentence, the execution, had all 
taken place m the night Nevertheless, the public, deprived 
of all means of expressing their reprobation, were forced to 
keep silence, and the sensation was transient Men are so 
inconsistent, even m hatred, that m less than three months 
after the murder those who had been the most indignant 
were petitioning the murderer for some place in his ante- 
chambers There was only one protestation, that of 
Chateaubriand, who resigned his office of change d'affaties 
to the Republic of the Valais Fourcroy received a con- 
cluding speech all ready prepared, which he hastened to 
dehver to the Legislative Body,^ to dismiss this assembly 
Bonaparte went himself to the Council of State, and in- 
dulged in one of those monologues, in which he seemed 
to attack an imaginary mterlocutor, as if he felt the con- 
demnation that was hidden under the general silence 

1 Pelet de la Lozier 
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* The people of Pans were a S€t of nincompoops ; they 
had always been the misfortune of France 1 As for 
public opinion, its judgments were to be respected, but its 
capnees were to be despised, hrorcover be had fifty 
thousand men to malkC the win of the nation respected I 
He next entered into endless explanations which no one 
ashed of him then as If imtated by the obstinate silence 
around, he hastily brohe up the sitting. The newspapers 
had orders to say nothing. The for that day and 

the day following ^^a^ch 22 had a perfectly different 
character it was full of mystery gentleness, and contnbon. 
On the 2ist of March it published on the first pag^ a 
letter from Pope Pius VIL to kts vtry door son in Jaus 
Christ Najycleon Bofiaparlt, relative to the Churches of 
Germany a precious testnnony of affection to display to 
pious people m these difficult arcumstances. It did not 
contain a word on the tragic m'ent that was m every mouth. 
A short note, howc\'er informed the public of the assemblage 
of emigrants npon the nght ade of the Rhme, crowded 
with these new legionancs. Wthout naxnmg the Due 
dTlnghien it said that a Bourbon pnnee, unth his staff and 
bureaus had tahen up his residence on this spot, from 
whence the movement was to be directed a shameful he, 
invented to pireparc public opmion, for the Government had 
received several days before the names of the eight perfectly 
moffensivc persons who surrounded the pnnee,^ and it 
required singular audacity to transform them mto a staff 
and bureaux for rccxmting The next day March 22 the 
official journal again commenced with an article of the most 
cdifjTOg piety it was more and more steeped in devotion. 
This time it is the Bishop of Coutances who vouches for 
the rehgions sentiments of the First Consul In the middle 
of a solemn mim, demanded by the soldiers to than! God 
for the discovery of the conspiracy the bishop projxised for 
their mutation the enthusiastic fiuth of the new Constantine 
‘ Soldiers, be said, never forget that God whom the con- 
queror of Marengo adores, that God before whom we ha\e 

* Tbe*c wtr o Tbotnery Colood GniMteln, tmo a tasttMTj 

ond Uinte ckwacitiau — de ChmrM, 
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seen him 111 the Cathedral of I^Iilan bo^^ his head, crowned 
b} victor}' !’ etc. After this edifying introduction, and at 
the end of the ne\\s of the day, in the most obscure corner 
of the official paper. Me find a document mIiicIi seems placed 
there like some insignificant historical notice, M'lthout preface 
or reflections, or anything to attract the eye , it is the 
sentence of the Military Commission on ofic Louis-Antoine- 
Henri de Bourbon, Due d’Enghien And as a climax to 
this perfidious and premeditated arrangement, the sentence 
Itself IS a forgery The original decree, M'hich Re'al took 
to Malmaison, had appeared too brutal in its eloquent 
brevity, and had been lengthened by the addition of some 
judicial forms 

The excitement produced by the death of the Due 
d’Enghien had scarcely begun to subside M'hen, on the 6th of 
April, the public v'ere informed that General Pichegru had 
been found strangled in his prison ‘On the 5th of April, 
tOMards eleven o’clock m the evening,’ said the Momteui , 

‘ Pichegru took a heart}' meal, and went to bed at midnight 
After the servant vho waited on him had retired, Pichegru 
dreM' from under his bed, vhere he had placed it, a black 
silk cravat, which he Mound round his neck A faggot, 
Mhich he had put aside, noM' helped him in carr}'mg out 
his project of suicide He passed this stick through the 
two ends of his cravat M'hich M'ere fastened by a knot He 
turned the little stick round near the glandular part of the 
neck as many times as M'as necessary to close the air- 
vessels , M'hen his breath was nearly gone, he fastened the 
stick behind his ear and lay doM'n on the same ear, so as 
to prevent the stick from getting loose Pichegru, naturally 
stout, sanguine, choked by the food he had thus taken and 
the pressure he experienced, expired dunng the night ’ 

This account, as minute and particular as if it had been 
wntten by an ocular witness, M’as not calculated to prevent 
or dispel the suspicions which such an event was sure to 
give nse to The author made the mistake of endeavour- 
ing to prove too much No one, for instance, who knows 
anything of the agony and convulsions that accompany 
death by strangulation, could believe that Pichegru in his 
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bat roomtnu, when vitality sumvea consaence and will, 
did not involuntarily itruggle, but remained perfectly atiU, 
ijing upon tiu car to prevent the tiuk frotn getting best 
according to the mtentfon aaaigned to hrni with auch im 
perturbable osaurance by the wnter of this rtnmge report 
Several other ixupidoua arcunutancea might be pointed out, 
both in the report of the aurgeona appointed to examine the 
body and m the deposition of the keepera. The aurgeona 
stated that Pjchegru had a transversal scratch sbout six 
centimetre* long upon hu left cheek, ^ and they attributed 
this to the rotatory movement of the stick, a very unlikely 
thing if the stick had been moved by the general himself 
The scratch bears witnesa to the intervention of a foreign 
hand Now let ui hear what the keeper says who attended 
to PichegnL He declares ‘that m the morning he entered 
Pichegru s room to light his fire, and that nttthtr smng 
hsm nor hearing him move ht was afraid some atadsmt 
had happened that he went immediately to inform atixcn 
Fauconnier the porter of the Temple, * without examining 
whether his supposition was right or not, and withont 
remarkmg or mentioning the particulan of a scene that 
could not fail to strike the eye. And what m still more 
extraordinary is, that this vague report, that Pichegru had 
not been heird to move, sufficed for the gaoler Fauconmer 
he required no further information but went straight to 
Colonel Ponsard and the magistrate ThurioL* 

Tlie Momtenr reverted a second tunc to the death of 
Pichegru it rebted that during the evening, Pichegru had 
asked for the works of Seneca, and that on opening the 
book at the page where the philosopher discusses the mis- 
fortunes of life and the easy passage into etermty Pichegru 
had attempted to commit snsadt, R6el and his ftiends 
recounted on their side that Pichegru had borrowed this 
copy of Seneca from R^al several days before, and that he 
left it open at the page where the moralist says that he 
who conspires ought not to fear death. Thus Pichegru, 

1 Rqwrt of the ttttgroDi appointed by die Trtb rmal, etc. 

* Depontjcm of the tumley Popon. 

* Depoedoo of FtoconriJer. 
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wishing to destroy himself, took care to prevent any sus- 
picion of a murder ' In order to make knoi\ 11 his intention 
of committing suicide, he thouglit of asking for a copy of 
Seneca, instead of writing a few words m Ins will , he chose 
this circuitous and indirect means, this theatrical means, so 
contrary to his character, he wished to prepare this justi- 
fication of his most mortal enemy ' It must be acknow- 
ledged that there is too much artifice and arrangement 
here, and this last trait goes beyond all measure, for it is 
calculated to give rise to doubts rather than to dispel them 
The same may be said of the first exclamation, Avhich, 
according to Savarj*^, escaped R^al when he w'as informed 
of the event ‘ Well ' although nothing can be clearer than 
this suicide, it will abvays be said that, not being able to 
convict him, w'e strangled him 

Such W’as in reality the universal impression w'hen the 
public first heard of this death, and all the circumstances 
of the event w'ere still engraven on their minds They 
went so far as to name the executioners, — they were those 
Mamelukes w'hom Bonaparte had brought home w'lth him 
from the East, and by w’hom he w'as surrounded, — fit 
agents, in fact, for this onental execution The prisoners 
related that during the night they had heard the noise of 
a struggle m Pichegru’s dungeon ^ Savary asserts that 
many years later an oflScial gentleman w’ho was his friend 
spoke to him of Pichegru’s murder ‘as a fact of which 
there was no doubt ’ Baron de Dalberg, w^ho then repre- 
sented Baden at Pans, expressed the general feeling of the 
diplomatic body, when he announced to his government 
‘ that Pichegru had been chosen as a victim The history 
of the Roman emperors, the Lower Empire,’ he added, 
‘this is the picture of this country and of this reign,’^ a 
companson so much the more just, that at this time, and 
as if he had wished to confirm the statement, Bonaparte, 
irntated at the murmurs of the salons of Pans, caused an 
article to be published m all the newspapers ‘upon the 
causes that had determined Constantine to form a new 

1 Minioires de S ovary ^ Fauche Borel 

2 Despatch of Apnl ii, 1804 
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casual He had more than once openlf announced hii 
intention^ whether real or not, of tnmaportjng the capital 
to Lyons, and he chose this moment to publish c threat 
that was evidently aimed at the Pansiant 

Since that period, time, which so weakens all Impres- 
sions, has alm^ obhtenited the snipiaons to which the 
death of Pichegru gave me, but if we go back to the 
epoch, and ejamme with calm attention ah the arcom 
stances of the event, the motives for suspiaon remain 
intact Independent of the facts which we have stated, 
Pichegru I death suggests a twofold question "Was Bona 
parte capablt of employing such means to nd himself of 
Pichegru? The murder of the Ehic dEnghien, victim 
infinitely more pure, more innocent, and more interesting 
than Pich^ni and who had been sacnficed a fortnight 
before, relieves us from repl)^ng to this question It may 
ncit be asked if he had an tniarst in doing so ? Pichegru 
had constantly declared m his exuninations t hat he would 
only answer before the Tribunal after he discovered that 
he had been the dup>e of Rifol, he spoke m very bitter 
terms of the First Consul , it was known that he had been 
entrusted with more than one secret concerning General 
Bonaparte, both before and after the i8th Fmctidor every 
one was aware of his resolute and energetic character and 
they also knew that he was dnven to extremities, and was 
ready to rend every vefl. It certainly did not require more 
to decide an all powerful enemy m whose eyes the Me of 
a man did not count for more than that of a fly But had 
not the First Consul, it is often asked, a much greater 
interest in getting nd of Morean, and m that case why 
strike Pichegru? The reply is clear Pichegru was so 
compromised that he had no longer anything to care or to 
hope for he could only raise himself m pnblic opinion by 
op^y attacking the tynmny of Bonaparte Moreau, on 
the other hand was m a situation m which he conld not 
even hmt blame on the Consuls policy without exposing 
himself to a suipiaon of personal hostflity there were only 
very hgbt charges against him, and be would have given 
them weight if he had jtppear^ m the trml ns a rival, or 
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even as an opponent ^ he had to confine himself strictly 
to the discussion of the facts brought against him These 
were sufficient reasons for not fearing from him vhat they 
dreaded from Pichegru, and, moreover, who would have 
beheved that Moreau, against whom they had no proof, 
would have so far given way to despondency as to commit 
suicide ' Such a determination could only be explained 
by a desperate situation Nor is this all Pichegru was 
discredited, he no longer inspired any interest except with 
the emigrants, he could be put out of the way without 
danger , Moreau was esteemed even by his enemies, he was 
adored by his former soldiers, he had numerous partisans 
among the chiefs of the army, and even in the Senate, and 
if such a man had been strangled in his prison, the Consular 
Government would not have gone long unpunished The 
result of all these considerations is, that if the murder of 
Pichegru cannot be given as a fact rigorously proved, it is 
at any rate not improbable The mystery will never per- 
haps be cleared up, and accusation would be rash, but 
suspicion will remain legitimate 


CHAPTER XI 


TIIE miPIRC TJIE TRIAL AWD PROSCRIPTION OF JJORIAU 

If the motive for the facflitiea and encouragements of every 
land that the Government had given to a conspiracy which 
without them would probably never have had a beginning, 
appeared at all doubtful to the historian the shameless 
eagerness which they dtsplajred in obtaining the results 
they were antiapating from their dark combination would 
alone suffice to throw a clear hght upon the intentions of 
those who favoured it. fhe art with which they profited 
by the plot clearly explains their cooperation in it There 
were two blows premeditated at the same time, two games 
played for the same stakes, two enterprises having the tame 
end m view This end, so ardently and so lubtly pursued 
was not only the nun of Moreau and all his frieodt, who 
were implicated in his di^race:, it was not merely the death 
of Picbegni, of Georges, and of the Dnc dEnghien, the 
violent lupprcsaion of all the energetic elements that re- 
mamed among the Royalist party — it was more it was 
the crowning of those hopes so long deferred, which had 
first been put forth m Fontancs* pamphlet, of which Ceracchi s 
conspiracy had been the skilfully prepared pretext, which 
had miscamed at the time of the Conmlatc for life owing 
to Bonaparte I obstinate dissimnlation it was the dream 
of which he would not wait for the realisation of the some 
what doubtful tnumphs of hi* expedition agamit England 
m a word, it was the Empire, The disturbance produced 
by the late events, the shock received by so many weak 
heads, always ready to go from one extreme to the other 
the proverbial protestations of devotion from all official 
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bodies and all the administrative assemblies, on account of 
the danger from which tlic First Consul nas said to liavc 
escaped, facilitated the introduction of the object of his 
desires under the form of an address or petition, and the 
question, once introduced, vas settled beforehand 

The expression, Empiic of the JVest, Evifirc of the GaulSf 
had been several times pronounced by zealous men, vho 
were anxious to push themselves fon\ard, and vere sure of 
pleasing their master by using v ords that v ere uppermost 
in his mind But these expressions had found no echo, 
they had been received by the public with mdinbrence As 
early as the rupture of the peace of Amiens, Fox wrote to 
his nephew' that the report was current that Bonaparte was 
going to be proclaimed Emfoot of the Gants'^ The an- 
nouncement was premature, but the event had been resolved 
upon He required an occasion first , he had one now' , to 
choose, m order to effect this transformation, the failure of a 
plot was a proceeding that had become common ever since 
it had been pointed out by Machiavel Even while the Due 
d’Enghien was being shot at Vincennes, addresses, signed by 
officials, by electoral councils and municipal councils, w'ere 
presented to Bonaparte, beseeching him to put an end to 
the uneasmess of the nation, and to consolidate the institu- 
tions by re-establishing hereditary nght The signal had 
been given m a distant province, by an obscure college, 
over which Ganteaume presided This request w'as by no 
means an ex-pression of the general sentiment, — it W'as the 
Government which addressed itself by the hand of its crea- 
tures France w'as passive and subdued , she had no longer 
either will or opinion, she was credulous and ignorant, and 
had scarcely any means of know'ing the truth as to the cir- 
cumstances which had just occurred, and she allowed her- 
self to be led with resignation into the track which the 
Government wished her to follow Never was a revolution 
less spontaneous, less called for by the wishes of the public , 
never was a crisis provoked with more contempt for the 
rights of the people , never have common sense and truth 

^ Memorials and Correspondence, published by Lord Russell, 

Vol 111 
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been more audaciouily insulted than by asserting that the 
Empire was desired by the nabon, E\“en among those 
about Ikinapartc, the most cnhghtened men were opposed 
to the new change, the) were dismayed by an ambibon 
which seemed to become more insatiable in proporbon as 
they cndeaibured to satisiy it. This was the opimon of 
Carabac^rfes himscli^ who had proposed the Consulate for 
life, but who was hosUlc to the present project, not from 
any scruples or on prmaple, but from prudent care and 
fear for the future. Bonaparte had for him only those who 
speculated on the iaTOUrs of a new At their head 

was Fouchii, weary of his long inacbvity and nnpabent to 
recover hts pbee in the GovemmenL Fouchrf was, m the 
absence of CamhaaJrfes, the pnnapal mstroment in this 
transforma bon, — a workman worthy of such a task. The 
services which he rendered here were, moreover only the 
continuabon of those he had rendered m the plot woven 
against hloreau. He displayed m it oU his crpencnce of 
political fvs^ and all his saence of mtngue. The murder 
of the Due dTInghien produced a movement of horror but 
did not stop the organised mamfestabons, m which public 
opinion counted for nothing Very soon there only re 
mamed the great bodies of the State, who bad not token 
part m them these were more docQc than aH the others, 
and only waited for an order to obey 

A very simple means was found for engagmg the S en ate. 
In order to create a diversion from the unfortunate impres- 
sion produced m Europe by the violibon of the Germanic 
temtory the Fust Comral made the Grand Jndge draw up 
a report upon the mtngucs of Drake and Spencer Smith m 
Germany and the infonnafaon of Mdh^c and Captain Roscy 
whose dupes they had been. To this report was joined, as 
a convincing proo^ the correspondence of these diplomatic 
agents with the two instigators, and, m order to give more 
weight to such insignificant letters, they were followed by a 
violent and declamatory arcnlar which Talleyrand addressed 
to all the Courts of Europe, once more denotmong the 
abominable intrigues of the Bnbsh Cabinet It was draw 
log a double advantage from this poor production to com 
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munioitc it to the Senate under the present circumstances 
The commission named by this assembly to examine the 
report, not kno^\ ing hat -was required of them, merely pro- 
posed a reply containing the obligatory congratulations , but 
Fouchd had received orders to enlighten the Senate Bona- 
parte considered that it ^\as useless to repeat the comedy 
of the Consulate for life, for he had been the first to suffer 
in it , he therefore openly explained his intentions Fouch^ 
informed the senators of a desire that ■^^as for them an 
order He had no difficulty in convincing them of the ad- 
v'antage the Senate \\ould deriv^e from anticipating a A\ish 
to ^^hlch they could offer no obstacle, the reply was at 
once changed into an invitation to seize the crown On 
the 27th of jNIarch, when the corpse of the victim of Vin- 
cennes was scarcely cold, and while the impression was still 
fresh in all minds, the most eminent personages of the 
State, in the midst of univ^ersal stupor, hastened to offer the 
murderer the reward of his cnme ‘ You are founding,’ they 
said, ‘ a new era, but you ought to make it last for ever , 
splendour is nothing without duration Do not delay, 
great man, to accomplish your w'ork, by rendering it im- 
mortal like your glorj^ You have rescued us from the 
chaos of the past, you make us bless the benefits of the 
present, guarantee for us the future 

Bonaparte listened to the wish of the senators with calm 
gravity, but he thought it nght to display the astonish- 
ment of a man taken by surpnse He asked to be allowed 
to reflect, before he replied to a proposition which had 
come from himself alone AVhat he really wanted was to 
gam time, which was mdispensable m order to prepare 
men’s minds for a transformation of which no one felt the 
necessity Ydiile therefore he caused his orators m the 
Council of State to debate the comparative advantages of 
the elective and hereditary systems, while he affected with 
certain personages to hesitate between an empire and a 
stadtholdei ate^ he urged his prefects to hasten the demon- 
strations from all the assemblies placed under their depend- 
ence , he charged his ambassadors to negotiate the recog- 
^ Address of the Senate ^ Miot de Mehto 
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been more aadaaously insulted than by asserting that the 
Empire was desired by the nation. Even among those 
about Bonaparte, the most enlightened men were opposed 
to the neiT change, they were dismayed by an ambition 
which seemed to become more insatiable in proportion as 
they endeavoured to satisfy it This was the opmion of 
Carobacdrhi himself who had proposed the Consulate for 
life, but who was hostile to the present project, not from 
any scruples or on pnnaple, but from prudent care and 
fear for the future- Bonaparte bad for him only those who 
speculated on the faTOurs of a new ripme At their head 
was Fooch^ weary of his long inactivity and impatient to 
recover his place in the GovemmenL Fouchrf wjls, m the 
absence of Cambacerfcs, the pnnapal instrument m this 
transfonnation, — a wortman worthy of such a task. The 
services which he rendered here were, moreover only the 
contmuatjon of those he had rendered m the plot woven 
against Moreau He displayed m it all his cxpenence of 
political roui and aH his science of intnguc- Tlie murder 
of the Due dTInghien produced a movement of horror but 
did not stop the organised manifestations, in which pabhc 
opinion counted for nothing Very soon there only re 
mamed the great bodies of the State, who had not token 
part m them these were more docile than all the others, 
and only waited for an order to obey 

A very simple means was found fbr engaging the Senate 
In order to create a drvcraion from the unfortunate impres- 
sion produced m Europe by the violation of the Germanic 
temtory the First Consul made the Grand Judge draw np 
a report upon the mtngues of Drake and Spencer Smith in 
Germany and the information of M^hrfe and Captam Roscy 
whose dupes they had been. To this report was jomed, as 
a convmcing proofi the correspondence of these cbplomatic 
agents with the two mstigatois, and, in order to give more 
weight to such insignificant letters, they were followed by a 
violent and declamatory circular which Talleyrand addressed 
to all the Courts of Europe, once more denoimcmg the 
abominable mtngues of the British Cabmet It was draw 
mg a double advantage from this poor production to com 
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muincntc it to the Senate under the present circumstances 
T he commission named bj this assembly to e\aminc the 
report, not know ing n hat was required of them, merely pro- 
po'^ed a repl) containing the obligator)' congratulations , but 
Fouche had recened orders to enlighten the Senate Bona- 
parte considered that it was useless to repeat the comedy 
of the Consulate for life, for he had been the first to suficr 
in It , he therefore openly explained his intentions Fouche 
informed the senators of a desire that was for them an 
order He had no difiicult) in coinincmg them of the ad- 
xantage the Senate would derive from anticipating a wish 
to which they could oficr no obstacle, the reply was at 
once changed into an imitation to scire the crown On 
the 27th of March, when the corpse of the victim of Vin- 
cennes was scarce!) cold, and while the impression was still 
fresh in all minds, the most eminent personages of the 
State, in the midst of unn ersal stupor, hastened to offer the 
murderer the reward of his crime ‘ You are founding,’ they 
said, ‘a new' era, but )Ou ought to make it last for ever, 
splendour is nothing without duration Do not delay, 
great man, to accomplish )our work, by rendering it im- 
mortal like )our glor)' You haxe rescued us from the 
chaos of the past, )ou make us bless the benefits of the 
present, guarantee for us the future 

Bonaparte listened to the w ish of the senators xvith calm 
graxit)', but he thought it right to display the astonish- 
ment of a man taken by surprise He asked to be allow'ed 
to reflect, before he replied to a proposition which had 
come from himself alone What he really wanted was to 
gam time, which xvas indispensable in order to prepare 
men’s minds for a transformation of which no one felt the 
necessity VTiile therefore he caused his orators in the 
Council of State to debate the comparative advantages of 
the elective and hereditary systems, while he affected xvith 
certain personages to hesitate betw'een an empire and a 
stadtholdej atc^ he urged his prefects to hasten the demon- 
strations from all the assemblies placed under their depend- 
ence , he charged his ambassadors to negotiate the recog- 
^ Address of the Senate ■ Miot de M^lito 
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nibon of his new title with foreign courts, particnlarly with 
Prussia and Austria , he discussed with his brothers, Joseph 
and Louis, sometimes the crentuality of a divorce, some 
times the way in which the hereditary succession should be 
arranged , he endeavoured to male Louis accept the idea 
of an adoption from which he shrank with horror Ba>'ing that 
It would ishonour him and confirm the scnndaloas reports 
that had been spread at the birth of his first son , lastly, he 
wrote to his generals * to consult the army taking care, how 
ever only to address himself to those idio were capable of 
understanding the meaning of the act This last fonnahty 
was the more deain-c that the wishes of the soldiers had 
been previously made use of as a menace to the members 
of the Senate, of the Legislative Body and of the Tribu 
nate They had been pirratel^ told that the army was 
impatient, that its chiefs feared they would soon be unable 
any longer to contain it, that it was therefore necessary to 
hasten matters, if they did not wish to see a revolution 
earned by military force, which ought to be achieved by the 
civil powers I The army was then the lever which worked 
the whole State. It is easy to understand the result of this 
general movement given to a machme so well oiganiscd 
for despotism once thrown m the track, the Empire fol 
lowed a regular and foreseen course:, which nothing could 
henceforth stop, except some extraordinary hiuani 

Europe, b«ng less disciplined, was less complaisant 
We have seen how Bonaparte, after the rupture of the treaty 
of Amiens, had succeeded m exasperating against us, by 
his unreasonable engenaes, the states that were most di^ 
posed to be friendly and that at a tune when the war 
upon which we had just entered imposed upon us more 
thnn ever the duty of conciliating them. We have seen 
him alienating by his depredations the hearts of our alhes 
grinding down dependent nations, humiliating vanquished 
Austria, imtatmg Russia because he could not induce her 
to take port against England, and rejecting with blmd m 
fatuation the hand that Prussia extended, for a clause which 
she refused to agree ta A complete isolation was the 
1 Letter to Sofllt, Apnl 14 1804. 
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natural consequence of this policy The feeling of hostility 
which the enigmatical attitude of the Powers revealed w'ouid 
alone ha\e sufficed to make the First Consul shrink from 
such a deed as the seizure of the Due d’Enghien, m tune 
of peace, upon the Germanic territorj', if he had possessed 
the political genius that has been attributed to him If in 
reality he did not foresee the inevrtable consequences of 
such an event m the unfriendly disposition of Europe, he 
must ha\e been absolutely devoid of that tact and soundness 
of judgment without which no man is a great politician , if 
he did foresee them, and if, according to an expression 
which more than once fell from his lips, he wished to 
‘ \ anquish England by fighting Europe,’ if he preferred his 
\engeance to the peace of the world, if he coldly committed 
this crime with a knowledge of the calamities that it would 
draw upon this countrj', he was nothing more than an insen- 
sate madman, fit to be outlawed from the human race 
The impression produced upon the European powers by 
the seizure and murder of the Due d’Enghien wxos one of 
unanimous indignation, but they were not all in a position 
to show It Prussia only displayed her discontent by a 
profound silence ^ but she immediately allied herself to 
Russia by a secret treaty^ The two Pow^ers engaged to 
declare war to us ‘ on the first encroachment by the French 
Government upon the states of the North ’ The increase 
of our troops in Hanover would alone suffice to give them 
the right to claim the casus focdois Austria, isolated at 
that time in consequence of the division of the Germanic 
indemnities, maintained the timid attitude that prudence 
enjoined on her, and continued to treat us with cold respect 
M de Cobentzel had even the weakness to tell our ambas- 
sador Champigny, though only in a private conversation, 
‘that his master understood the necessities of politics,’ 
w'hich was construed at Pans into an adhesion of the 
Austnan Cabinet The little German courts, temfied, 
appeared to be ignorant of the event. Russia alone 
emphatically protested This power had on this occasion 
the honour of expressing the opmion of the whole world 
^ Signed May 24, 1804 
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A* ioon as the news reached Saint PcterBbtir& Alexander 
caused all his court to go into raoumlng, A few days later 
a severe and haughty note was addressed to the French 
Cabinet, to state the meaning of this manifestation.* After 
baling expressed the ‘gnef and astonishment that the 
event at Ettenheim had caused the emperor the note 
pointed out the infnngcment of the rights of nations com 
nutted by the violation of a neutral territory and announced 
that the Russian Go\’emment mtended to bnng the nOair 
before the Germanic Diet The bttle court of Sweden 
courageously followed the example of Russia. The First 
Consuls reply was soon given it is memorable by the 
mischief it id us. If there had been nothmg to do but to 
reply by a bitter oflront to complaints that were but too jnst, 
this reply would have fuUy attained its end but if it was 
necessary to avoid an imrament rupture by skilful temponsa 
tions, to palliate, by finding extenuating arcmnstances, facts 
that will for ev'er be regretted, to leave, m a word, a door 
open to conaliation, the note of the French Cabinet was 
as fatal as it was unreasonable. The complamt now raised 
by Russia, it said, leads us to ask whether when England 
was meditating the assassination of Paul L if she had been 
informed that the conspirators w er e assembled a league from 
her frontier she wonld not have hastened to seize them? 

This allusion to the impumty enjoyed by the murderers 
of Paul L was m reality a cutting reply but it sacrificed the 
interests of our pohey to a pnvnte satisfaction, and rt made 
on irreparable wound m the heart of the young sovereign, 
for Alexander had submitted to his elevation as a misfortune, 
and had profited by the murder without having been an 
accompbee. The arguments that he Joined to this insulting 
declaration, to prove that, since the Gcnnamc powers were 
satisfied, Rnssm had no right to complain, were, moreover 
superflnous, for when a blow is struck it ui useless to reason. 
Supposmg that the very questionable maxim of tUtna pvtn^ 
consent were applicable m this case, there was a more 
general mterest above German mterests there was public 
European right and if the German governments were too 
^ Note of April 3a 
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\\eak to venture to invoke it, vas not this a reason why 
the stronger states should defend the common independ- 
ence ? Bonaparte vTote at the same time to Talleyrand, to 
recall our ambassador from Saint Petersburg, and only 
leave there a chaigi-cPajfatics , he dictated to him the 
language he was to hold with this court ‘ I do not ivtsh 
foi he said, '^hut I do not fcai it lotth any one . 

It IS enough to swallow the insults of England upon the 
sea, without being obliged to swallow the impertinence of 
Russia All Europe,’ he added, ‘will do me this 

justice, that I do not tnta meddle tn the tntanal affaus of 
any state, and I vill suffer no interference in France’^ 
It has been seen by the account of our relations with Spam, 
vith Switzerland, vith Holland, with Itaty, and even with 
England, how Bonaparte abstained ‘ from intermeddling m 
the internal affairs of a state ’ At this very moment he 
had just forced the Court of Rome to deliver up to him, 
by the most cowardly complaisance, and m contempt of all 
rights, the emigrant Vembgues, a naturalised Russian, whom 
he had wished to implicate in the conspiracy of Georges 
But a short time after, embarrassed by his capture, he 
secretly favoured his escape, when he perceived that his 
threats against Russia had produced a contrary effect m 
Europe to that which he had expected 

This effect was more and more unfavourable as the 
whole of the late events became better known The report 
relative to the intrigues of Drake, so ostentatiously published 
in order to divert the indignation produced by the cata- 
strophe of Vincennes, and turn it against England, had 
completely failed m its end, in spite of the strong expressions 
with which Talleyrand had seasoned his circular to the 
members of the diplomatic bodies What was in reality 
the crime of Drake and Spencer Smith ? That of having 
received the overtures of a police agent, who promised to 
abstract from the First Consul’s cabinet a portfolio contain- 
ing State secrets , of having tried to form a connection 
with an imaginary royalist committee But what they had 
fruitlessly attempted to do, in a country with which their 
^ ^ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, May 13, 1804 
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government was at war, Bonaparte had often fuccessfblly 
done in countries with which he was at peace. His whole 
policy had frequently consisted in practices of this kind, 
but his intngues were a thousand times more odious, 
because they were earned on against allies or feeble 
governments, and because to ruse he added violence. 
England had, moreover only borrowed his favounte method, 
by exaUng enemies against him in Fiance, at a time when 
m order to make up for the failure of his attempt at insnr 
rcction m Ireland, he was forming Irish regiments at 
Boulogne for a frah rising. If he did no more, it was 
because he could not it was because with all his promisa 
to debver the English from their anstooacy, and to bnng 
them the benefits of equahty he would not have obtained 
the atlhesion in England of the most miserable beggars. 

IVhen therefore Talleyrand excbimed with feigned 
indignation m his manifesto Such a proitiiution will 
astonish and ofilict Europw as an nnheard of enrae, and 
one which until the present moment the most perverse 
government had not dared to attempt — these words fell 
back with then whole weight upon him who bad dictated 
them. Lord Hawkesbury expenenced no embarrassment 
m clearing his Government fiom the accusations of the 
French Cabinet In denymg with contempt all participation 
m a plan of assassination, m stigmatismg this accusation as 
a means of diverting the attention of Europe from the 
contemplation of the sanguinary deed which hod recently 
been perpetrated by the direct order of the First Consul, 
he confined himself to the strict truth And m plainly 
asserting hu right and hu intention to avail himself of all 
discontents that existed m the country with which they 
were at war ^ he had m the eyes of all Europe the advantage 
of frankness and digmty over the French GoveramenL 

Nearly a month had elapsed since the Senate had 
requested Bonajjarte to finish his work, and to consolidate 
OUT institutions by the re-establishmeut of the throne. 
Dunng this time he had had leisure to terminate his 

^ Lord Hswkeibcry’t note, April 30, 1804, AnjotaJ RifiAtr 
SUte paper*. 
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icjlccUous^ that is to say, to make sure of the recognition of 
Prussia and Austria, the disposition of his soldiers, and the 
inexhaustible docility of the nation The immense crowd 
of officials had rushed with their accustomed zeal into the 
road that had been opened for them , the chiefs of the 
army had eagerly embraced a means of advancement more 
rapid and less dangerous than that of battle , and through- 
out the vhole of the month of April France had resounded 
^Mth protestations of official devotion and wishes for the 
Empire 

As for this singular nation, desperate mixture of incon- 
sistency and grandeur, of weakness and generosity, still 
under the influence of their recent indignation, divided for 
an instant between idolatry and horror, but too demoralised 
and too sceptical to have a will, they seemed no longer 
able to resist the fascination of crime and glory, they 
resigned themselves with a sort of intoxication, like the 
degraded women who show a preference for those that 
despise and crush them The tribune Curde, a man chosen 
exactly for his obscunty, m order to leave to the decrees of 
destiny their vhole Aveight, presented a motion m the 
Tnbunate, demanding the establishment of the Empire in 
favour of Napoleon Bonaparte and his family Then the 
First Consul decided on replying to the address of the 
Senators 

‘ Your address,' he said, ‘ has never ceased to be present 
to my thoughts , it has been the object of my most constant 
meditation You have judged the hereditary power of the 
supreme magistracy necessary to shelter the French people 
from the plots of our enemies, and from the agitations 
which arise from rival ambitions It even appears to you 
that many of our institutions ought to be improved, m 
order to secure for ever the triumph of equality and public 
liberty, and to afford to the nation and the Government the 
double guarantee of which they stand in need I have 

felt more and more that the counsels of your wisdom and 
experience were necessary to enable me to fix my ideas I 
request you then to make known to me the whole of your 
thoughts I desire that we may be able to say to the 
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French people on the 14th of Jtily of the present year — • 
Fifteen years have passed since by a ipontaneotu move- 
ment, you ran to arms, >-ou acquired liberty, equality and 
glory These first blessings of nations arc now seemed to 
you for ever, they arc sheltered from every tempest, they 
arc preserved to )ou and to your chfldren 1 (April 35th). 

As on the day after the rSth Brumairc, it was under the 
protection of the grand souvenm of 8g tW this new amp- 
d'iiat was placed, which was destined to cfrace the last 
vestige of public liberties. The greater the force of him 
who had recourse to such artifices, the more odious was 
Ills hypocrisy 

It would be impossible to deny moreover, that this 
cynical charlatanism, systematically employed m the smallest 
things, powerfully contnbnted to mamtain the power of 
Bonaparte. He knew well that enlightened men were not 
the dupes of such gross hes, but the masses, who are led 
with words, and who are insensible to the existence of 
pobtical guarantees, mccssantly finding m official speeches 
the most popular formulas of the Revolution, were easily 
persuaded of the imcenty of a language of which they 
were not competent to Judge. In the eyes of these masses 
the Revolution was the possession of notional property, it 
was advancement m the army, admissibility to all offices, 
and the abolition of aristocratic prmleges. All these 
benefits Bonaparte had insured them, and the greater 
number required nothing more to follow a man blmdly 
whom they had no means of immrmkmg, and who had 
moreover the art of satiafymg some of the dearest appetites 
of the democracy if not its higher instincts. This was the 
great secret of his surprising populanty 

The First Consul s speech had just opened the lists to 
the ambitiouB, to courtiers, to speculators, and to placemen. 
AU vied with each other m pushing forward, and the timid 
followed from fear of seeing their want of eagerness 
denounced as a consptracy In the Tribunate, in the 
sitting of April 30th, Curtfe developed his motion amid the 
applause of the Assembly SimAm, anxious to cause his 
royalut antecedents and his temporary opposition to be 
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forgotten, supported it with enthusiasm He represented 
the Empire as Hercules strangling the serpents which had 
crept into his cradle He compared Bonaparte to Hugh 
Capet and to Charlemagne He recalled the first decree 
\\hich had overthrown the Stuarts The orators who 
followed strove to surpass liim by the temerity of their 
flatteries This was emulation m semhty, as it has some- 
times been seen m independence Duveyner demanded 
that violence should be done ‘ to the virtuous scruples and 
touching reserve of Bonaparte he alone resists — he 
hesitates — has he the right to do so?' ‘Bonaparte is 
compared to Charlemagne,’ exclaimed Carrion de Nisas, 
V ith a sort of indignation ‘ God forbid that I should 
depreciate that great conqueror and legislator , but Charle- 
magne owed half his foice and grandeur to the swords of 
Charles Martel and P^pm Bonaparte owes everything to 
himself, and that is why lie pleases us and suits us ’ 

In the midst of this scene of abject adulation one man 
rose, and showed that he had neither forgotten his own 
antecedents nor the dignity of his country This was 
Carnot, the representative of a prouder generation, whose 
dearest dream was about to vanish, — a man who, in spite 
of many failings, was still w'orthy to plead in favour of the 
great cause which perished at that instant Carnot had 
bhndly served the fortunes of Bonaparte, he alone had 
defended him against the just suspicions of the Directory, 
when the conduct of the young general m Italy clearly be- 
trayed an unbridled ambition , since that penod, although 
he had been regarded by the blackest ingratitude, he had 
placed his repubhcan popularity and old reputation for 
integrity at the service of the i8th Brumaire, by accepting 
the ministry of war Even later, he had consented to 
replace one of the Htininh of the Tribunate These were 
acts which cast an imputation both on his character and 
his intelligence , he fully atoned for them by his honourable 
and firm attitude on this melancholy day, and his tardy 
opposition was so much the more meritorious, because it 
deprived him of all the fruits of his former complaisance 
It was, moreover, to these services that he owed the honour 
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of being able to make a patnoUc protestation, heard in the 
midst of the silence imposed on all those whose speeches 
would have enlightened France. He was, however obliged 
to confine himself to proving m a cold methodical speech 
that nothing in the present situation necessitated the pro- 
posed change, and that absolute power had never been on 
clement of stabilitj An expressive sentence m this speech 
revealed the depth of the illusions which Carnot bad 
nourished At Uft^h he said is unvoted the end ef so 
many frdttntnary mcasura / He has required all this to 
make him recognise that the iSth Brumarre had prepared 
the way for the monarchy and that Bonaparte had never 
ceased to pursue m it the goal of his ambition. It was 
only at the time of the Consulate for life that he had begun 
to open his 6 ) 63 . If a man so well situated for observing 
events, was duped by the shameless denial which the First 
Consul gave to those who denounced his projects, how can 
wc be astonished at their success with the lower classes? 
Another passage, striking m its brevity deserves to be 
menboned You say he exclaimed, that Bonaparte has 
saved his country that he has restored public liberty is it 
a reward, then, to offer him the lacnfice of this same 
liberty? 

C^ot was scarcely listened to by on assembly earned 
away by the frenxy of adulabon and impabcnt to rush into 
servitude. A whole army of orators rose to answer CamoL 
A\hen they had all had an opportunity of putting themselves 
forward and displaying their real, the Tribunate voted the 
mobon of Curtfc with enthusiasm. The vote was immedi 
atcly commurncated to the Senate, wboi, being cooler because 
they had less to gam by the change, endeavoured to get 
their acquiescence purchased by some new favours, as if 
they could impose condibons upon a man on whom they 
depended for everything. The memorial of the senatora, 
which accompanied the offer of the throne, pointed out the 
necessity of surroundmg the new monarchy with firm 
mabtutions it claimed more bberty for the absena, more 
independence for the pabbe powers. The Senate especially 
could not dispense with the guarantee of hereditary succes 
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Sion, they asked to have a veto upon acts or laws that 
were contrary to the spirit of the institutions , they de- 
manded to be invested with the right of interpreting the 
Senatus Consulta which they drew up, and they wished to 
be specially charged with watching over the hberty of the 
press and of the person There is no doubt that in express- 
ing these wishes, notwithstanding their self-interested 
motives, the senators were logical, and that their language 
was consistent with the spirit of great monarchical institutions 
Such institutions can m reality only last so long as they 
bear in themselves a renovating principle, necessary for 
their power of preservation , but they strangely mistook 
the character of a man who never suffered any influence 
beyond his own If Bonaparte took this last step, it was 
not to share his power, for the sake of an indefinite consoli- 
dation for which he cared very little, but to render it more 
absolute and more irresistible. He expressed his indignation 
in a Council of State at the insatiable avidity of the senators, 
and pointed out the danger of then ambition ‘ The sena- 
tors, if they were allowed, would go so far as to absorb the 
Legislative Body, and, who knows ? perhaps they would 
even recall the Bourbons ' They wanted to make laws, to 
judge, and to govern Such a union of powers would be 
monstrous , he would not suffer it 

But these powers, according to him so monstrous in an 
Assembly, seemed quite natural when concentrated in the 
hands of a single man He took no account of these ridi- 
culous counsels, and a few days later Cambacdrhs brought 
the senators a list, ready drawn up, of the improvements 
which were supposed to have been suggested by themselves 
The Senate immediately converted them into a Senatus 
Consultum These changes were disapproved of, both by 
him who proposed them and by those who had to vote 
them , but they were no longer in a position to oppose the 
Avill of the man who enjoined them The imperial dignity 
was conferred upon Napoleon Bonaparte and his descend- 
ants , in default of an heir, natural or adoptive, it was to 
fall to his brothers, Joseph and Louis, to the exclusion 
^ Thibaudeau Pelet de la Lozere 
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of Luaen and Jerome, who, by marrying contrary to his 
wishes, had incurred the displeasure of the new sovereign. 
To grand digmtancs, whose names were partly borrowed 
from the Gennamc Empire, portly from the anaent 
were added the great ofBcers, indispensable ornament of a 
court that was in reahty wholly militaiy The Senate 
saw the number of its members increased, but the only 
fresh function they received was the right to form two 
commissions, one called the senatorial commission for 
personal liberty the other the senatorial commission for the 
liberty of ih* press After three successive appeals of these 
commusions to the minister the Senate had the right to 
declare that there were strong presumptions that these 
hbcrties had been violated. ^ A solemn smecurc a pre- 
rogative devoid of meaning, as long as this assembly 
remamed m the dependent situation which had been 
created for it by the Consulate for life, and could only 
eicrase the nghts, so important m appearance, which had 
been confided to it at that penod vpon the imtiaiwe of the 
Govemwient The Legislative Body also acquired the right 
of speech, but only tn secret ammttUi and its dtscussums 
could nesther be drvul^ed nor pnnied * on the other band, 
the Tnbunate was more end more subdivided and annnlled. 
In no case could they discuss laws in a general assembly 
Finally a high coart was instituted to take cognisance of 
crimes committed by members of the Imperial family 
minuteis, and grand digrutanes, of abuses and betrayals of 
trust committed by oflSciala and administrators of every 
order etc. It was armed with the most magnificent and 
formidable prerogatives, but it was only there for form, and 
never met. Thus the phantoms of the insUtutioni created 
by the constitution of the Year VIII disappeared. Bona 
parte would not even lufier these forms without reahty ho 
only left m their place words, which were about to be for 
gotten m them turn. In accomplishing this last revolution, 
he not only did violence to the gemos of his tune, he 
wronged his own intelligence, and insulted the character of 

* Scnatiik Coomltnm of M*y 18, 1804+ title tiH. 

• TiUe I, 
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the French nation , for even if France was at that epoch 
no longer either worthy or capable of being free, it could 
at least be said of her what old Galba said to Piso of the 
Roman people ^ ImptTatui us cs lioiuiutbus^ qut iicc ioictui 
servitutein pati posstmt, nec totain libeiiatein ’ 

After hastily voting these changes on the report of 
Lac^phde, the worthy bard of creeping things, the senators 
hurried off to Saint Cloud, to offer their homage to the new 
emperor The regicide Cambac^rfes first saluted him in 
the name of majesty , he recalled in hyperbolical terms the 
services he had rendered, victory brought back to our 
standards, economy established in the pubhc expenditure, 
the altars restored, and the fury of parties calmed In 
conferring the imperial dignity on Bonaparte, the nation 
only paid a tribute to its own dignity ‘ I accept,’ replied 
Bonaparte, ^ tJie title which you believe to be useful to the 
gloiy of the nation I hope that France will never repent 
of the honours mth which she endows my family At all 
events, my spit it will no longer be with my posterity on that 
day when they shall cease to merit the love and confidence 
of the great nation !’ 

This mystical language, in which Napoleon represented 
his spirit as hovering over his successors, was not that of a 
sovereign, but of a man who was trying to be a demigod 
He immediately assumed his title, without waiting for the 
sanction of a popular vote, a densive ceremony, which he 
estimated at its real value in treating it with this open 
contempt Meanwhile, a group of senators and officers, 
accompamed with trumpets and kettledrums, paraded the 
streets of Pans, proclaiming the new regime to an indifferent 
or astonished population They published the list of new 
dignities, favours, and honorary distinctions, with which the 
new throne was to be surrounded. Cambacdrbs and Lebrun, 
the two outgoing consuls, were to receive the grotesque 
titles oi ai ch-chancellor and arch-treasurer , they had hence- 
forth the right to be styled most serene highnesses / The 
emperor’s two brothers, Joseph and Louis, who, by their 
docility and honest insigmficance, had been adnutted to 
the hereditary succession, were to be, one grand elector^ and 
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the other grand constable they irere to have the titles of 
Imptnal htghn^sts besides them were enthroned 
pnnmses their sisters, for removed from the time when the 
Jacobm Frdron was an unhoped for suitor and above them 
was Madame mh-e that curious figure of mcreduhty who 
never regarded her own fortune otherwise than an unreaJ 
phantasmagoria, and went through the Empire saving her 
income for bad dayil^ The ministers had the nght to the 
title of excdhnry Talleyrand, too clever and too shrewd 
to be favoured was punished for all his past complaisance 
by the office of grand chamberlain, sign and chastisement 
for his comticrship. Other offices of the court were destined 
to enhance the splendour of the throne there were bdies 
of honour ladies of the bed-chamber pages there was a 
grand almoner, a grand marshal of the palace, a grand 
equerry a grand huntsman, a grand roaster of the cere' 
momca, for the need of lavishing grandeur m words is never 
more felt than when there is htllcness m the things. But 
It was in vain that all these men, from the master to the 
valet, disguised themselves m purple and livery cveiythmg 
about them looked copied and parodied, there were the 
tinsel and varnish of a theatrical representation, or a scene 
m a carnival it could not be forgotten that these upstarts, 
Jttcobms, and terrorists these regiadcs so strangely travestied 
mto gentlemen of the court had gamed their power inflnencc, 
and wealth, by dcclaimmg and fighting against these very 
btlet, dignities, and pnvileges, which they had scued on 
with such shamelessness it could not be forgotten tliat 
their hands were still stamed with the blood of their pre 
deccssors m office, that they had enriched themselves with 
thor spoils, that the world had resounded with their oaths 
ngainit aristocracy and royalty it could not be forgotten 
that these nobles, bought by money and become the hnmble 
courtiers of their anaent proscnbeis, detested from the 
bottom of their hearts a usurpation on which they seemed 
to wish to avenge themselves by imposmg on it all the 
ndicule of a superannuated etiquette nathex time, nor 
tradition, nor popular superstition, gave therr prestige to 
j Affwmm (iu Omit 
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this collection of the renegades of every icgime, and it is 
asking too much of History to expect her to take so con- 
temptible a buffoonery seriously 

The only original creation of the nev itginie was the 
institution of marshals, the rational foundation of an order 
of things which was based solely upon military force These 
great commands, brought into existence by a system of 
conquests, and only maintained by it, were not very tran- 
quillismg for Europe They belonged of right to the 
lieutenants and companions m arms of Bonaparte, — Murat, 
Berthier, Mass^na, Lannes, Soult, Brune, Ney, Augereau, 
Moncey, Mortier, Davoust, Jourdan Those who Mere no 
longer fit for active service, like Kellermann, P^rignon, 
Lefebvre, and Serurier, received the title of honorary 
marshals Bemadotte, who, like Lafayette himself,^ had 
been yexy near sharing Moreau’s fate (for Bonaparte had 
wanted to take advantage of the conspiracy to get rid of all 
his enemies at once), was also made a marshal instead of 
bemg sent to prison, escaping, thanks to Joseph’s friendship, 
a misfortune from which all his dexterity would not have 
sufficed to preserve him, without his relationship to the 
emperor Of all the fnends and heutenants of Moreau, 
not a smgle one figured upon the list of marshals, to 
represent the noble army of the Rhine Many of them lay 
in their graves on the hills of Saint Domingo Ricliepanse 
had died obscurely in Guadaloupe Of the survivors, 
Decaen was in the Indies, Dessolles, Gouvion Samt-Cyr, 
and Macdonald, were to serve as subalterns, in spite of 
their supenonty m intelligence and instruction over the 
greater number of the marshals , Sainte-Suzanne M'as buned 
m the Senate, and the most illustrious of all, Lecourbe, 
an incomparable general, the nght hand of Mass^na at 
Zurich, and of Moreau m the double campaign of 1800, 
was going to exnpiate in obscurity and the oblivion of a 
final retreat the crime of his faithful and courageous friend- 
ship for his former brother in arms 

While the new court, intoxicated with its triumph, gorged 
wnth riches and honours, was displaying m brilliant fetes all 
^ MSmoires de Lafayette 
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the luxury if not all the elegance of ancient monarchical 
itate, General Moreau, after a long and painful delay wai 
at length called to appear before hiB judges. The trial 
opened on the a 8th of May 1 804, before a public composed 
of an men whom the spectacle of unmented miifortune 
could BtiD move. Among the auditory the old soldiers of 
the Rhine were seen side by side with the most lUostnous 
members of the bar of Pans vanquished liberals, the 
poliUcaJ hiends of Moreau, beside hu undent brothers m 
arms all suspected or odious to Bonaparte. The umon of 
so much misfortime and such unheard-of success could not 
fail to strike every mmd never was a contrast greater and 
when the man celebrated for so many great and gionous 
actions took his seat on the bench of cnminals tears rushed 
into many eyes. It was natural, moreover that the whole 
interest of the trial should be centred m him, although 
George*, the Pohgnacs, and the other conspirators, whose 
accomplice he was accused of bemfe were by hu side, for 
It was prmapcilly against him that proceedings had been 
taken and, as fiir as the latter were concerned, neither 
them intentions nor then fate could be doubtful. On the 
other band, nothing was less proved than Moreau s par 
bapahon in their plot His attitude darmg this severe 
trml did not belie the high opmion that had been conceived 
of him and more than once the president of the Tnbunal 
was so far agitated by the nobility calmness, and forciblc- 
ncss of his replies, that the accused seemed transformed 
mto a judge. Every precaution had been token to insure 
hifl condcmnatioiL The task had not, it is true, been 
confided to o mflitaiy commission, although the one was at 
hand which had so speedily despatched the Due d Enghicn. 
They had been deterred by the bad effect which such an 
offence would have produced but they had suppressed 
the jury they had rejected all the justification put forward 
by Moreau s defenders, and they had mtroduced mto the 
Tribunal sevend picked judges, such as Hdmart the President, 
Thunot the d'tnstnuticn GtJrard, Selves, Granger 
Bouiguignon. The general was so strong m his own inno- 
cence that he attached little importance to the supprcstion 
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of the jury, provided he was tried by honest men Try, 
he wrote to his wife, a short time before his trial, ‘ try to 
ascertain whether those who are to try me are just men, 
incapable of betraying their conscience If I am tned by 
honest men, I cannot complain, although it appears they 
have suppressed the jury 

The evidence m the tnal greatly diminished the charges, 
which It had been hoped would be made out from the con- 
fessions that were partly extorted and partly wrested from 
their meaning They revealed no new fact, except the 
violence which had been used towards some of the accused 
One of them, whose information was of most importance, 
Picot, Georges’ domestic, declared that they had been 
menched from him by torture, and by the offer of five 
hundred louis He retracted everything, and showed his 
bruised wrists to the Tribunal Previously, m the trial of 
Ceracchi, and in that of the infernal machine, the prisoners 
had complained of having been tortured when they refused 
to confess All the depositions were revised, corrected, 
and completed They proved with striking force that the 
royalists of London, deceived by their own illusions and by 
the false assurances of Lajolais, had blindly counted upon 
Moreau , that Lajolais had acted without his authority, and 
had not been able to obtain from him the sum necessary 
for his journey , and that Moreau had obstinately refused 
to enter into the conspiracy On these points all the 
evidence agreed, this principal, decisive, unimpeachable 
fact of Moreau’s refusal was clearly evident , it was exactly 
this which had ruined the conspirators, by forcing them to 
postpone their plot Several witnesses deposed that 
Pichegru had been so disheartened by their interviews that 
he had determined to leave France What charge, then, 
remained against the general? That of having consented 
to a reconcihation with the tiaitoi Pichegru, which was 
what the president reproached him with ? 

‘ Since the beginning of the Revolution,’ replied Moreau, 

there have been many traitors There were men who 

^ Unpublished letter of Moreau, communicated by the Countess de 
Courval 
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were tral ton in 1789 who were not In 1793 Otherswere 
traitors in 93 and not in 95 others who were traiton in 
95 have not been traitors since. Many were republicans, 
who ore no longer so I General Pichcgru may have had 
connections with Conde, m the Year IV, I believe that he 
had But he was mcluded m the proscnption of Fructidor, 
he ought to be regarded as one of these proscnptt. 
tVhen I saw the FnuUdcmls at the head of the State, 
when the soldiers of Cond^ swa rmed m the saloons of Pans 
and of the First Consul, I might very well interest myself 
m restonng to France the conqueror of Holland' 

Did they reproach him for not havmg denounced a man 
who had come to open his mmd to him ? That was not, 
os he hunself said with just pnde, an occupation that 
became the conqueror of Hohenlinden. That he had two 
or three intemews with him? It had not been in his 
power to avoid them, and to have had these interviews was 
no enme. If he had seen Georges, he had seen hnn m 
spite of hunself and only to reject his offers. Bet it was 
not proved that he had ever seen him , Lajolais, the only 
witness, who had spoken dc nsu of the mtemew on the 
boulerard of the Madeleme, now admitted that he had not 
seen George* there he had only pomted out Moreau to 
Pichegru- That he had not concealed his hatred to the 
Consular Government? These feelings did him honour 
and no law forbade him to eipress them m pnvstc. A 
smgle deposition was invoked against hnn m the trial, as it 
has smcc been by his cncmie*,^ — that of Roland, a very 
tuspiaoiis character who was contradicted by all the other 
witnease*. Roland, who during the proceedings Vi nd 
enjoyed strange privileges, such os, while a pnioner m the 
Abbaye, gomg out of his prison accompanied only by the 
porter who was his friend,* declared m his second eramma 
tion that he had been sent by Pichegm to General Moreau 
to learn his last dctennmation with regard to the conspiracy 
I cannot, Moreau is reported to have said, put myself at 
the head of any movement for the Bourbon*. But if 

^ Thier*, Ebt^rj cf tJke Cmsviaie. ThlbondouL 
• Th« fv:t$ wrre prtrred tn the trial 
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abstention no act could be brought against him, »o that 
the accusation of this single witness, whose motives were 
dearly disdosed by the exceptional indulgence with which 
the Government treated him could not be the grounds of a 
condemnatioD, even admitting that U was suffiaent as a 
proofi which was contrary not only to all justice but to all 
jurisprudence. 

The fact which they pretended to prove, upon the de- 
position of Roland, supposed in Moreau an impatience of 
ambition earned to madness, and nothing was more contrary 
to the known character of the general, who was emmcntly 
distinguished by calmness, wisdom, and the moderation of 
hi3 conduct Though hii political convictions very were 
firm Moreau had always displayed a kind of instinctive 
dislike to politics it mvolved, in his time, too much 
mtngue, too much mental reservation and underhand work, 
to smt him, and he often repeated that he was made for 
war and that he wished to confine himself to his profession 
He was, m reality born to be the first soldier of a repubhc 
like Washington s, the cituen general of a country he 
possessed all its great virtues he had nothing that was 
reqnisitc to be the idol of a covetous, conquering, vam 
democracy insatiable of flattery that only yielded to those 
who treated it by tnrns with adulation and brutality AVhat 
he least resembled was certainly the vulgar ambitious man 
at once dupe and deceiver such as Roland depicted him his 
whole career belied it He had never like so many other 
generals, mixed himself up with our civic troubles, he had 
never thought of using his glory and his influence over the 
army to mterfere m the quarrels of parties, or to daim his 
share of power On the i8th Bnimaire, beguiled hke the 
most enhghtcncd men of the epoch by Bonaparte i republi 
can declaratioiis, he had kept hnnself m the background of 
his rival, and had accepted from him the most comjjroniising 
missioiL If this was the act of a too confidmg spirit, it 
was certainly not that of an ambitious man. But he hgH a 
better argument at his command there was in his past 
life a deed of pubhe notoriety which was a still more 
positivo proof of disinterestedness. It was his refusal to 
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prendent having Diked him whether he was not paid by 
the Government, and how much he received ‘ Do not, I 
pray you, said ilorean weigh my services again it my p>ay 
He ody made one allusion to Bonaparte, he did it without 
anger but with the most cuttmg contempt It was when 
bis confidential letter to the First Consul was produced 
The First Consul, he said, ‘has doubtless considered this 
letter as a justifying proof I ke is too magnanimous not to 
have withheld it bad it contained anything that could com- 
promise me 1 

^Vhen the examination was over Moreau asked to be 
heard himself before his defenders. He gave a sketch of 
his past life. In language of antique simpliaty which he 
said, he addressed not to the jndget, but to the people, and 
which was worthy m fact, of havmg a whole nation for 
auditory Unfortunate circumstances, he said, brought 
about by chance or prepared by hatred, may darken for a 
time the life of the most honest man with a great deal of 
stfll, a criminal may dispel lUspiaon and the prooft of his 
enmes. A whole life is always the surest testimony for 
and against an accused it is therefore to my life that I 
appeal m answer to my accusers it has been public enough 
to be known. 

I had begun to study law at the commencement of 
that Revolution which was to foxmd the liberty of the 
trench people it changed the conrse of my life I devoted 
it to arms. I did not place myself among the soldiers of 
liberty fioin ambition I embraced a militaiy career out of 
respect for the rights of the nation. I a soldier 

because I was a atiun I bore this character under the 
standards I have always preserved it The more I loved 
liberty, the more I submitted to dtsapihne. I rose rapidly 
enough, but always step by step, without ever pg^^Tng over 
a single one always by scmiig the country never by 
flattering committees. When I became general m ^hirf] 
and victory led ui amid foreign nahoas, I endeavoured to 
make them respect the character of the French people as 
much as they dreaded their arms. War under my orders, 
was only a scourge upon the field of battle more than 
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once the nations and powers have testified to this, and I 
believed this conduct as fit as our victories to make the 
conquests of France ' ’ 

He then recalled his disgrace after the i8th Fructidor, 

‘ for having been too slow in denouncing a man m whom 
he had only seen a brother m arms till evidence had proved 
him guilty , ’ his steadfastness in serving in subaltern posts, 
and how when again called upon to command in chief, by 
the reverses of our arms, he was, so to speak, le-iiavicd 
gcfmalhy our disasters, ’ he reminded them of his refusal 
to seize the power with Sieybs, ‘ behevmg that he was made 
to command armies, and not wishing to rule the Republic , ’ 
of his imprudent but certainly disinterested co operation in 
the 1 8 th Brumaire , of his brilliant services m the campaigns 
of Uhn and Hohenhnden , and, lastly, of his return to 
private life. What had they to reproach him with since 
ins retirement? No other crime than that of freedom of 
speech ‘ His speeches ? They had often been favourable 
to the operations of the Government, and if sometimes they 
had not been, coiild he believe this libei ty to be a ci me among 
a people who had so many times decreed the libeity of the 
puss, and who had even enjoyed it under kings ! 

‘ If I had wished,’ he added, ‘ to conceive and follow 
out plans of conspiracy, I should have concealed my senti- 
ments, and solicited all offices that would have placed me 
in the midst of the forces of the nation In order to trace 
out this course, in default of political genius, which I did 
not possess, I had examples known to every one, and 
rendered illustrious by success I perhaps knew well that 
Monk only left the army when he wanted to conspiie , and 
that Cassius and Brutus only di ew neai to Ccesar that they 
might slay him ’ 

This harangue bore the stamp of honour and integrity 
which cannot be mutated , it excited an inexpressible 
emotion in the auditory Several times the Assembly burst 
forth in applause , a sudden hght entered their minds , the 
conqueror of Hohenhnden seated on the bench of the 
accused appeared greater than the new emperor upon his 
throne The judges saw with consternation this unexpected 
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triumph, which seemed to prod arm beforehand, in the name 
of public opinion the mnocence and acquittal of a roan 
whom they had been ordered to condemn. Many of them, 
constrained by the evidence of truth and the voice of con- 
saence had become favourable to the accused at the end 
of the trial some only figured in this tribunal as mstru 
ments, and they were rcsolrcd to fill the mfiiraous office to 
the end but they all knew that to acquit Moreau would 
be to condemn an Implacable master a terrible dflemma 
for the most upright judge, in the dependent situation mto 
which the magistracy had fallciL 

Georges attitude dunng the trial was such as might have 
been expected from a vanquished man who did not wish to 
BUTvrre his defeat, and whose strength of character had 
never been mistaken even by his enemies, Hnvmg made 
the sacrifice of his life, he disdamed to defend It, and only 
replied to the president’s questions, when, by so doing, he 
could raise the honour of his party or serve the interests of 
his fellow prisoners, Georges only defended himself upon 
one pomt — upon his pretended participation m the plot of 
the infernal machme, and this he did with the greatest 
energy and concluiively proved that the letter signed 
Gtdhm the only proof against him, was not m hii hand 
wnting and could not have been sent by hnn. With 
regard to the present conspiracy, the accusation of murder 
fell to the ground before the unanimous testimony of the 
witnesses. This bold partisan had plotted on 1 8th Brumaire 
for the benefit of royalty he had not prepared for an 
assassination. Those who pemsted m callmg him a brigand 
were compelled to admire the supeib coolness of his replies, 
the skilftilness of his explanations, and the haughty irony 
with which he treated the men who held his Life m their 
hands. He seemed to urge them to finish, to defy them 
to bnng him to regard as senous the phantom of a trial 
that was taking place he looked upon rt as a pure form 
alrty and a useless hypoensy While he felt keenly the 
misfortunes of his compamons, he showed the greatest in- 
difference about his own fate he mcessantly encouraged 
them by his exhortations, snstoined them by his life and 
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character, and showed them by his own example, by his 
stoical contempt for death, that their greatest force consisted 
m hoping for nothing He appeared to play beforehand 
with the instrument of death, as if to familiarise them with 
the idea of their sentence It is impossible to read these 
proceedings, which were Georges’ testament, without saying 
that his was not the soul of a murderer 

On the 9th of June, at eight o’clock in the morning, the 
judges retired to deliberate and draw up the sentence. 
One of them, the upright Lecourbe, brother to the general, 
preserved an account of this fatal day worthy of the time of 
Tibenus They had been hurried, deceived in a thousand 
ways by the familiars of the palace, especially by Rdal, the 
natural medium between the judges and the Government 
Every spring capable of influencing them had been touched, 
ambition, servility, fear, even their scruples of humanity 
had been appealed to The Emperor, it was said, wished 
a sentence of death to be passed upon Moreau , it was a 
satisfaction which they must give him, unless they wished 
to offer him an affront, but, if he wished to see Moreau 
condemned, it was solely for the pleasure of pardoning him 
They ought to trust to imperial generosity To acquit the 
prisoner would, on the other hand, cause his sure rum, for 
the Emperor would then act as chief of the State, who is 
called upon to pronounce, not upon a judicial trial, but 
upon a political question , he would m that case only 
consult the interests of his crown These motives, which 
were only too present to the thoughts of the judges, were 
developed anew by Thunot in the Chamber of Council , he 
dwelt especially upon the wish of the Emperor and his in- 
tention to grant pardon It was then that, carried away by 
the invincible impulse of a right conscience, the Hellenist 
Clavier exclaimed, ^ And who will pardon us V This cry of 
honour and outraged integrity weighed with them at first , 
out of the twelve judges, seven voted for the acquittal of 
General Moreau, and five only for his condemnation. But 
H^mart, the president, refused to close the discussion, and 
these lamentable debates continued for some hours longer 
During this time, Bonaparte, informed of the changes in 
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plaisance of others. Lecourbe and Rigaud alone persisted 
in their opinion, and defended to the end the honest man 
who was the victim of the most cowardly and most odious 
persecution Moreau was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, twenty others of the accused, among whom were 
Georges, the Pohgnacs, and the Marquis de Rivibre, were 
condemned to death , the rest were acquitted ’• 

On learning that Moreau had escaped the capital punish- 
ment, Bonaparte flew into a violent rage, probably, as his 
panegyrists insinuate, because he had lost an opportunity of 
exercising his right of pardon They have even gone so 
far as to write that the judges had been influenced by the 
pressure of pubhc opinion, which had imposed upon them 
an indulgence contrary to their judgment, and made them 
sacrifice duty to popularity Pressure of pubhc opinion, at 
a time when opinion was terrified 1 At a time when there 
was neither a tribune nor a journal in which a free voice 
could be heard ' At a time when the Government held all 
lives in its hands ' According to these shameful excuses, 
the victim in this trial was not Moreau, but Bonaparte, 
and they give as a proof of his clement intentions his 
eagerness to commute the sentence of t\vo years’ imprison- 
ment for one of perpehtal exile, which rid him of Moreau 
for ever' To mention such aberrations is to condemn 
them Moreau felt the penalty itself less than the iniqui- 
tous declaration that he was guilty^ ‘ They have just,’ he 
wrote, on coming out of the court, ‘ sentenced me to two 
years’ imprisonment It is the height of horror and infamy 
If I am a conspirator, I ought to die There could be no 
extenuating circumstances, as the sentence states If 

it was proved that I had taken part in the conspiracy,’ he 
repeated, ‘ I ought to be condemned to death as the chief 
No one will believe that I played the part of a corporal ’ 2 
The commutation of the sentence for one of perpetual 
exile was not demanded by Moreau, as had been said, but 
proposed by Fouch^, in the name of the Government, to 


LfCcourbe Opinion snr le piocls de Moreau 
qms'cst passl dans la Chamhre du Conscil 
• Unpublished letters of Moreau 
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Madame Moreau, who trembled lest her husband should 
eipenence the same fete ns Pichcgm, and who accepted it 
without hentaUon. Moreau was ignorant of the negotia 
tiom If the Government, he wrote on this subject, is 
not suffiaently tranquilhsed by my confinement m a State 
prison, if they require ray eadlc from France, I shall submit 
to It, smce ^erc is no dishonour m obeying force, but I 
cannot negotiate upon this pomt nty consent would coftveri 
this fresh penalty into a favour and I wiU accept none. ^ 
His presentiment did not deceive him, it was m reality 
a favour that Bonaparte pretended to have granted to 
Moreau, m banishmg him from his country, and he en 
deavoured to mduce the behef that this pardon had only 
been granted at the request of the gene^ You have 
asked leave wrote the Grand Judge, June aist, 1804, to 
go to the Umted States, and ^ Majesty docs not intend 
you to return to France without having first obtnmed his 
express permissioiL Madame Moreau s reply written m 
the name of her husband, who was iD, proves not only that 
the general was a stranger to the step, but that the dura 
tion of then exile had not been anUapated, and that the 
pretended benefit had a fresh snare. It was I alone^ she 
wrote, who asted permission from his Majesty to leave our 
country My husband has done nothing but conform to 
the decree that has been piassed but he did not in the 
least expect an mdefinrte elite, * 

The Emperor ordered Moreau s estate and town house 
to be purchased, and gave them to two of his generals. It 
was judged necessary to hasten the departure of the exile, 
for It was known tha t if the masses were mdiffercnt to his 
mufortunes, all generous hearts sympathised with him^ and 
the attitude of a certam number of his anaent companions 
m arms had given rise to some alarm Dnrmg the whole 
courae of the trial the soldiers on guard had paid him mih 
tory honours, and the day that he returned to his cell after 
his sentence the pruonex had found it ornamented with 
flowers, — a touching and discreet homage rendered only to 

^ UnpnblUhed lettm of Moreno. 

’ Letter comnranlcnted by the Coonte* de Coarml. 
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misfortune, and which had a thousand times more value 
than those which had hailed his triumphs ' This testimony 
of secret pity was the only reward that he carried away 
from a country to which he had rendered such glorious 
services Meanwhile the author of his ills, the man who 
in Brumaire had led him into committing almost the only 
fault with which he could be reproached, the man whose 
political career, compared with that of Moreau, had been 
one long senes of treachery, violence, and criminal intrigue, 
was receiving ovation after ovation, applauded by a people 
of prsetonans , example of distributive justice that is neither 
new nor unique, and which ought to give strength to men 
who are called to expenence like tnals, by showing that 
others have known how to bear them in stiU more difficult 
times and with supenor merit 

After having set sail for America, General Moreau was 
obliged to stop at Cadiz, for the confinement of his wife, 
who had insisted on accompanying him notwithstanding 
her situation Touchd hastened to urge upon the Spanish 
Government the departure, and, if necessity required it, 
the expulsion of the exile ‘ Four years ago to-day,’ wrote 
Moreau, ‘ I gamed the battle of Hohenlinden This event, 
glorious enough for my country, procured for my fellow- 
citizens that repose of which they had been so long 
deprived , I alone have not yet obtained it Can it be 
refused me, at the extremity of Europe, five hundred leagues 
from my country ? ’ ^ 

Some time after, the magistrate Lecourbe, he who had 
ventured to maintain Moreau’s innocence to the last, having 
presented himself at an audience at the Tuileries, with the 
members of the Court of Pans, Bonaparte advanced quickly 
towards him, and speaking violently, said ‘ How can you 
dare to pollute my palace with your presence? Away, 
prevaricating judge, away ' ’2 

On the 26th of June Georges was executed with eleven 
of his companions Bonaparte had granted a pardon to 
the Marquis de Rivihre, to the Pohgnacs, and to five others 

^ ^ Unpubbshed letter of Moreau 
ThibaudeaUj Lecourbej Lafayette 
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who had been condemned, upon the supphcation of their 
families and his own. It was remmked that pardon had 
only been granted to gentlemen, and Murat, they say 
bitterly reproached him with It Thus twelve heads fell for 
a conspimey that had, m a great measure, been provoked 
by the poh^ and which had gone no further than secret 
meetings. This is what has been called the clemency of 
Napoleon. 



CHAPTER XII 

€ 

NEGOTIATIONS PLAN OF THE NAVAL CAMPAIGN POPE 

PIUS VII IN PARIS ACCOUNT OF THE SITUATION IN 

1804 THE DECENNIAL PRIZES 

The ; Sgime inaugurated under the name of Empire was no 
other than pure Csesansm, such as Rome and Byzantium 
had known Certain forms of legality had hitherto sub- 
sisted , they had often been violated, but these very viola- 
tions, and the subtle interpretations to which recourse was 
had to justify them, testified to the existence of a permanent 
rule, inseparable from the institutions, which was acknow- 
ledged even by those who transgressed it These last 
forms disappeared with the Consular system, and there 
remained no other law than the caprice of a single man 
There was henceforth no barrier against his disordered will, 
and, if any grandeur was still left in the nation, it was only 
what they held from him If after this man, mcomparable 
in war, superior in the art of organising despotism, though 
of no great ability m pohtics, a successor arose without 
capacity, everythmg would fall to pieces, and the country 
would pass without transition from Caesar to Augustulus, 
for Prance no longer possessed even those remnants of 
msUtutions which in Rome subsisted after the fall of the 
Repubhc, This was the outcome, at the end of a few 
years, of a Revolution which had begun by the Declaration 
of the rights of man ' Its extraordinary failure has generally 
been explained by necessity, a term which, in the present 
day, IS made to justify all human wickedness A very few 
words suffice to condemn this miserable commonplace, 
which is so convement for routine and mediocrity It js 
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easy to prove that neither France nor Europe was consaoos 
of this pretended necessity At home it was so httle felt, 
dunng the years that preceded the proclamation of the 
Empire, that Bonaparte himself did not dare to invoke it 
openly Every one of the step* which, smee the rSth 
Bramairc, he had taken towards this secret end of his 
desires had been covered by innumerable femts and da- 
simnlations which had deceived even those about him. 
Sracc the time when he had asked for three months 
dictatorship to save the Republic, he had never ceased to 
disavow the mtcntions th^ were asenbed to him as a 
perfidious and calummous mvendon of his enemies he 
had gained so much credence for this he^ that no one 
would believe m bis project, even in the face of evidence, 
and he bad not ventured to unmask it till he had taken 
precantions to render all resistance impossible. It is not 
thus that changes take place which are demanded by public 
opinion. France wished for order and a stable goTCrnmcnt, 
she did not ask for such a despotism. 'W e may add, too 
that she did not merit iL No however demoralised and 
however low she may have been at that tune m consequence 
of the fearful immolations of the Ter r or and the sterile 
agitations of the Directory France still possessed too much 
mtelhgencc, too much sense of morahty too much energy 
and civilisation, to merit a system which had served as a 
chastisement to the people of the Lower Empire I She 
had not risen to such a rank among the nations, to fall 
suddenly mto a state of social degradation, a thousand 
times wone than the wretchednes* of the Middle Ages, 
and which even unavilued tribes bnH rejected. This 
ri^mt was, m fact, repugnant to all her lofty and strongest 
mstmets, contrary to her genius, to her mtcrests, to her 
needs, to her just pnde as a nation importing education, to 
the r6U she hod just played so brillmntly throughout the 
eighteenth century and to the noble Ideas of justice and 
liberty which she had spread m the world. It had been 
unposed upon her by Burpnse, by a soldier tribune, who 
took advantage of the weakness of a people mtoncated 
with mihtary glory to speculate upon therr too confiding 
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admiration , but she had submitted to it, she had not 
desired it In order to create this pouer, unprecedented 
among modem nations, it was necessary to do violence to 
the spirit of the people no less than to the spirit of the 
times , in order to preserve it, it was necessarj' to hinder 
this people from recovering a consciousness of its own 
existence, by oppressing the enlightened classes and 
plunging them into a vortex of indefinite adventures 

The necessity of this change can be still less defended 
on the score of our influence in Europe It has been said 
that the Powers had not been sufficiently beaten to accept 
the great results of the French Revolution, that it was 
necessary for it to take the form of a military dictatorship 
in order to be respected, before returning to its true 
pnnciples Nothing is more historically false than such a 
view For a long time the parts had been completely 
reversed , it was we who were threatening Europe, and it 
was Europe that was trembling before us Bonaparte had 
inaugurated, with his Italian campaign, a system of conquest 
that had nothing in common mth the ancient defensive 
wars of the Republic, nor even with our wars of proselytism 
After the i8th Brumaire this system had frightfully in- 
creased, and we were carrying nothing but servitude abroad 
Bonaparte had already fettered or gravely compromised the 
independence of all the neighbouring nations, and he held 
the others in fear and immobility By his violent and 
perfidious practices, by his interference in the affairs of 
others, by his insolent pretensions, and by his continual 
surprises, he had incessantly displeased and troubled 
Europe, who had no reason to be uneasy with regard to 
the spreadmg of repubhean principles, but who had every- 
thing to fear firom an ambition which they had learned to 
know In such a situation what could the Powers think 
when they saw him revive the model of the old Empire of 
the West ? What effect could these incessant evocations 
of Csesar and Charlemagne produce on their minds ? If 
the Consul, who was only an upstart of yesterday, showed 
^ch an exacting disposition, was it to be supposed that the 
Emperor would be more easily satisfied? 
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Not only then vaa a detcnnination calcnlated to give 
me to 60 much alarm unneccsaoiy bat it was extremely 
impolitic even for the aims of an ambition rightly under 
stood This transformation of the Consulate into an Em- 
pire, fatal within, dangerous without, was the work of the 
wiU of one and the complaisance of all It was inspired 
by a puerile vamty for which real power was no longer 
enough if it was not accompanied by that external homage 
invented and brought to perfection by so many centuries 
of monarchical Buperstitiom In this Bonaparte was vciy 
infenor to Cromwdl, of whom he spoke with so much dis- 
dam m the English statesman there ivas more senousness, 
more sense, more manhness. Cromwell s faculties were m 
certain respects less striking but they w^re firmer more pro- 
found, more fit for governing Bonaparte s genius is prodi- 
gious, but within narrow hmits. He was endowed with on 
cxtraordmaiy penetration, and yet he had no foresight , he 
was aUculatmg,and yet he was mcapablc of govermng himself 
Here the companion is not to his advantage. He made 
great political interests subservient to a miserable satisfac 
non of self-love. Never did the mnate httleness of his soul 
betray itself more visibly than in the fevensh haste with 
which he adopted all the forms of onaent etiquette. AVhat 
did he care for the penis which this petty ambition was 
going to create for us, provided that he, the son of the 
obscure lawyer of Ajacao, could call kiigs our dearly 
beloved brother — provided that he could sign his letters 
to the Pope, Your devoted son — provided that he could 
saj My good town of Pons, my subjects, my people, my 
mmisteiB, my palace, my forest of Fontainebleau ? TTicse 
expressions constantly fell fiom his bps, and he never seemed 
weary of them. 

But It was not enough for him to borrow fix»m the 
anaent rigjTru its most discredited titles, forms, and pompis 
what he envied the most was the prestige thnt results fi:om 
anaent possession, and the idea of legrtunacy which popular 
prejudice attaches to hereditary tradibon. Not having sue 
ceeded m pnirchaaing from the Bourbons a renunciation of 
their rights, which would to a certain extent have palliated 
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tlic VIC6 of origin by whicli his power wns blemished in his 
o^vn eyes, he resolved to supply this deficiency by a reli- 
gious coronation — a ceremony to which men had so long 
attnbuted the power of legalising usurpation In render- 
ing this unexpected homage to worn-out superstitions he 
was about to commit a fresh anachronism, not less unseason- 
able than the preceding one, for if monarchical faith had 
still Its believers, it had long since been emancipated from 
religious faith, and what had been able to drav along the 
contemporanes of Pepin the Bref vas much less fit to 
dazzle the contemporaries of Voltaire and Montesquieu It 
was the Pope himself that Napoleon had resolved to ask to 
metamorphose this fact into right — an operation that vas 
about as conformable to the spint of the time as the trans- 
mutation of metals 

As early as the beginning of May 1 804, before even the 
Empire had been officially proclaimed, he informed Cardinal 
Caprara of his intention of asking the Pope to come to Pans 
to crown him, m return for all that he had hitherto done 
for the Church, and charged him to make the necessary 
overtures to Rome From the peremptory and decided 
tone of the First Consul, Caprara saw that he had the suc- 
cess of this step very much at heart, and it was under this 
aspect that he presented it to the Court of Rome Her 
acquiescence would be worth immense temporal advantages 
to the Holy See — probably an extension of temtory , her 
refusal would rum everything As for an evasive or dilatory 
reply, she need not flatter herself that it would be taken 
senously ‘ No excuse would be accepted, even if it were 
confirmed by Cardinal Fesch It would only be regarded 
as a pretext ’ ' 

This request, foreseen by Lafayette at the time of the 
Concordat, took the Court of Rome by surprise They did 
not seem to have suspected that ‘the desire to have 
the httle phial broken over his head ’ had had anything 
to do with the services that Bonaparte had rendered They 
did not appear to know that a selfish anxiety, totally 


Consalvi, May 10, 1804 Expression quoted in 
L Egh^e Rovtatiii et h prtnmr Empire, by Count d’Haussonwlle 
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Madame Moreau, who trembled lest her husband should 
eipcneucc the same fate aa Pichegni, and who accepted it 
without hesitatiotL Moreau was ignorant of the negotia 
bon. If the Government, he wrote on this subject, ‘is 
not Buffiaently tranquillised by my confinement m a State 
prison, if they require ray exile from France, I shall submit 
to it, smce ^ere is no dishonour in obeying force, but I 
cannot negotiate upon this point , pxy constni would convert 
this fresh fcnaliy into a favour and I will accept none. ' 
Hia presentunent did not deceive him it was in reality 
a favour that Bonaparte pretended to have granted to 
Moreau, in banishing hjm from his country and he en- 
deavoured to mduce the belief that this pardon had only 
been granted at the request of the general You have 
asked leave wrote the Grand Judge, June aist, 1804, to 
go to the United States, and his Majesty does not intend 
you to return to France without having first obtained hu 
express perrmssion, Madame Moreau 3 reply written m 
the name of her husband, who was ill, proves not only that 
the general was a stranger to the step but that the dura 
bon of their exile had not been anbapated, and that the 
pretended benefit had a firesh snare. ' // was I alone she 
wrote, who asked permission from his Majesty to leave our 
country My husband has done nothing but conform to 
the decree that has been jjassed bat he did not in the 
least expect an mdefimte ei^e. * 

The Emperor ordered Moreau a estate and town house 
to be purchased and gave them to two of his generals. It 
WHS judged necessary to hasten the departure of the exile, 
for it was known that if the masses were indifferent to his 
misfortune* all generous hearts sympathised with him, and 
the atbtude of a certain number of hu ancient companions 
m arms had given nse to some alanm Ehmng the whole 
course of the trial the soldiers on guard haij paid him mfli 
buy honours, and the day that he returned to his cell after 
his sentence the prisoner had found it ornamented with 
flowers, — a touching and discreet homage rendered only to 

^ UnfraUiibed Ictten of Morean, 

Letter comnramated by the Comte* de CoemO. 
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misfortune, and which had a thousand times more \aluc 
than those which had hailed his tnuraphs ' This testimony 
of secret pity was the only reward that he carried away 
from a country to which he had rendered such glorious 
services Meanwhile the author of his ills, the man w’ho 
in Brumaire had led him into committing almost the only 
fault with which he could be reproached, the man whose 
political career, compared wuth that of hloreau, had been 
one long senes of treacher)', violence, and criminal intrigue, 
was receiving ovation after ovation, applauded by a people 
of prsetonans , example of distributive justice that is neither 
new nor unique, and which ought to give strength to men 
who are called to experience like trials, by showing that 
others have knowm how to bear them in still more difficult 
times and with supenor merit 

After having set sail for America, General Moreau was 
obliged to stop at Cadiz, for the confinement of his w'lfe, 
who had msisted on accompanying him notwithstanding 
her situation Fouch6 hastened to urge upon the Spanish 
Government the departure, and, if necessity required it, 
the expulsion of the exile ‘Four years ago to-day,’ wrote 
Moreau, ‘ I gamed the battle of Hohenhnden. This event, 
glorious enough for my country, procured for my fcllow- 
citizens that repose of which they had been so long 
deprived , I alone have not yet obtained it Can it be 
refused me, at the extremity of Europe, five hundred leagues 
from my country ? ’ ^ 

Some time after, the magistrate Lecourbe, he w'ho had 
ventured to maintain Moreau’s innocence to the last, having 
presented himself at an audience at the Tuileries, wuth the 
members of the Court of Pans, Bonaparte advanced quickly 
towards him, and speaking violently, said ‘ How can you 
dare to pollute my palace with your presence? Away, 
prevaricating judge, away ' ’2 

On the 26th of June Georges was executed with eleven 

u ir Bonaparte had granted a pardon to 

the Marquis de Rivibre, to the Pohgnacs, and to five others 

^ Unpublished letter of Moreau 

^ Thibaudpjin. T 
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who had been condemned^ upon the tuppheabon of their 
families and his own. It was remarked that pardon had 
only been granted to gentlemen, and Murat, they lay 
bitterly reproached him with it TTius twelve heads fell for 
a conspiracy that had, m a great measure, been provoked 
by the police, and which had gone no further than Bccret 
meetings, liuj is what has been called the clemency of 
Napoleon. 




CHAPTER XII 


NEGOTIATIONS PLAN OF THE NAVAL CAMPAIGN POPE 

PIUS VII IN PARIS ACCOUNT OF THE SITUATION IN 

1804 the DECENNIAL PRIZES 

The I'egime inaugurated under the name of Empire was no 
other than pure Csesarism, such as Rome and Byzantium 
had known Certain forms of legality had hitherto sub- 
sisted j they had often been violated, but these very viola- 
tions, and the subtle interpretations to which recourse was 
had to justify them, testified to the existence of a permanent 
rule, inseparable from the institutions, which was acknow- 
ledged even by those who transgressed it These last 
forms disappeared with the Consular system, and there 
remained no other law than the caprice of a single man 
There was henceforth no barrier against his disordered will, 
and, if any grandeur was still left m the nation, it was only 
what they held from him If after this man, incomparable 
in war, superior m the art of organising despotism, though 
of no great abihty in pohtics, a successor arose without 
capacity, everything would fall to pieces, and the country 
would pass without transition from Csesar to Augustulus, 
for France no longer possessed even those remnants of 
institutions which m Rome subsisted after the fall of the 
Repubhc This was the outcome, at the end of a few 
years, of a Revolution which had begun by the Declaration 
of the rights of man ' Its extraordinary failure has generally 
been exyilained by necessity, a term which, m the present 
day, is made to justify all human wickedness A very few 
words suflice to condemn this miserable commonplace, 
which is so convenient for routine and mediocrity It is 
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easy to prove that neither France nor Europe was comaous 
of this pretended necessity At home it was so little felt, 
during the years that pTe^Deded the proclamation of the 
Empire, that Bonaparte himself did not dare to mvoLe it 
openly Every one of the steps which, since the i8th 
Bnimaire, he had taken towards this secret end of his 
desires had been covered by innumerable femts and dis- 
simulations, which had deceived even those about him* 
Smee the time when he had asked for three months 
dictatorship to save the Repubhc, he had never ceased to 
disavow the mtcntions that were nsenbed to him as a 
perfidious and calummous mvenhon of his en em ies he 
had gamed so much credence for this he, that no one 
would beheve m his project, even m the face of evidence, 
and he had not ventured to unmask it till he had taken 
pTccautions to render all resistance impossible. It is not 
thus that changes take place which are demanded by pubhc 
opinion. France wish^ for order and a stable government, 
•he did not ask for such a despotism. We may add, too 
that she did not merit it No however demoralised and 
however low she may have been at that time m consequence 
of the fearful immolatioTis of the Terror and the sterile 
agitations of the Directory France still possessed too much 
mteUigence, too much sense of morality too much energy 
and avihsation, to ment a system which had »erved as a 
chastisement to the people of the Lower Empire I She 
had not risen to such a rank among the naticms, to fall 
suddenly mto a state of social degradation, a thousand 
times worse than the wretchedness of the Middle Ages, 
and which even unavilised tnbes had rejected. This 
was, m fact, repugnant to all her lofty and »troDgest 
mstmets, contrary to her gemus, to her mtercsts, to her 
needs, to her Just pndc as a nation rmpartmg education, to 
the rdlt she had just played so brilliantly throughout the 
eighteenth century and to the noble ideas of justice and 
bberty which she had spread m the world. It had been 
imposed upon her by surprise, by a soldier tribune, who 
took advantage of the weaknes* of a people mtoncated 
with mihULTy glory to speculate upon therr too confiding 
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admiration , but she had submitted to it, she had not 
desired it In order to create this power, unprecedented 
among modem nations, it was necessary to do violence to 
the spmt of the people no less than to the spirit of the 
times, in order to preserve it, it was necessary to hinder 
this people from recovering a consciousness of its own 
existence, by oppressing the enlightened classes and 
plunging them into a vortex of indefinite adventures 

The necessity of this change can be still less defended 
on the score of our influence m Europe It has been said 
that the Powers had not been sufficiently beaten to accept 
the great results of the French Revolution, that it was 
necessary for it to take the form of a military dictatorship 
m order to be respected, before returmng to its true 
pnnciples Nothing is more historically false than such a 
view For a long time the parts had been completely 
reversed , it was we who were threatening Europe, and it 
was Europe that was trembhng before us Bonaparte had 
inaugurated, with his Italian campaign, a system of conquest 
that had nothing in common with the ancient defensive 
wars of the Republic, nor even with our wars of proselytism 
After the i8th Bmmaire this system had fnghtfully in- 
creased, and we were carrying nothing but servitude abroad 
Bonaparte had already fettered or gravely compromised the 
independence of all the neighbounng nations, and he held 
the others m fear and immobility By his violent and 
perfidious practices, by his interference in the affairs of 
others, by his insolent pretensions, and by his contmual 
surpnses, he had incessantly displeased and troubled 
Europe, who had no reason to be uneasy with regard to 
the spreading of repubhcan pnnciples, but who had every- 
thing to fear from an ambition which they had learned to 
know In such a situation what could the Powers think 
when they saw him revive the model of the old Empire of 
the West? "Wfiiat effect could these incessant evocations 
of Cresar and Charlemagne produce on their minds ? If 
the Consul, who was only an upstart of yesterday, showed 
mch an exacting disposition, was it to be supposed that the 
Emperor vould be more easily satisfied? 

VOL. II 
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Not only then waa a determination calculated to give 
nae to fto much alarm unnecessary, but it wna extremely 
impohuc even for the aims of an ambition n^tly under 
stood, Thia transformation of the Consulate mto an Em 
pirc, fntnl within, dangerous without, was the work of the 
will of one and the complaisance of olL It was inspired 
by a puerile vnmty for which real power was no longer 
enough if it was not nccompamcd by that esriemai homage 
invented and brought to perfection by so many centuries 
of monarchical supicrstitiotu In thu Bonaparte was very 
infenor to Cromwell, of whom he spoke with so much dis- 
dain m the English statesman there was more senousnesa, 
more sense, more manliness, Cromwell s faculfaes were in 
certam respects less striking but they were firmer more pro- 
found, more fit for gcn'cmuig Bonaparte s genius is prodi- 
gious but within narrow limits. He was endowed with an 
extraordinary penetration, and yet he had no foresight he 
was calculating and yet he was incapable of governing himselC 
Here the comparison is not to his advantage. He made 
great pohbcal mteresta subservient to a miserable satiafiic 
Uon of Bclflovc, Never did the innate littleness of bis soul 
betray itself more visibly than m the fevensh haste with 
which he adopted all the forms of onaent etiquette. What 
did he care for the penis which this petty ambition was 
going to create for us, provided that he, the son of the 
obtcuTC lawyer of Ajacoo, could call kings our dearly 
beloved broiher — provided that he could sign his letters 
to the Pope, \ our devoted son — provided that he could 
say My good town of Pans, my subjects, my people, my 
ministcTB, my palace, my forest of Fontaineblean ? TTiesc 
expressions constantly fell from his hps, and he never seemed 
weary of them. 

But It was not enough for hnn to borrow from the 
anaent rkgiwu its most discredited titles, forms, and pomps 
what he envied the most was the prestige that results firom 
anaent possession, and the idea of legitimacy which popular 
prejudice attaches to hereditary tradition. Not having sue 
ceeded in purchasing fimn the Bourbons a renunciation of 
their rights, which would to a certam extent have palliated 
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the vice of ongm by which his power was blemished m his 
own eyes, he resolved to supply this deficiency by a reli- 
gious coronation — a ceremony to which men had so long 
attnbuted the power oflegahsmg usurpation In render- 
ing this unexpected homage to worn-out superstitions he 
was about to commit a fresh anachronism, not less unseason- 
able than the preceding one, for if monarchical faith had 
still Its believers, it had long since been emancipated firom 
rehgious faith, and what had been able to draw along the 
contemporaries of Pepin the Bref was much less fit to 
dazzle the contemporaries of Voltaire and Montesquieu It 
was the Pope himself that Napoleon had resolved to ask to 
metamorphose this fact into right — an operation that was 
about as confonnable to the spint of the time as the trans- 


mutation of metals 

As early as the beginning of May 1804, before even the 
Empire had been ofiicially proclaimed, he informed Cardinal 
Caprara of his intention of asking the Pope to come to Pans 
to crown him, m return for all that he had hitherto done 
for the Church, and charged him to make the necessary 
overtures to Rome From the peremptory and decided 
tone of the First Consul, Caprara saw that he had the suc- 
cess of this step very much at heart, and it was under this 
aspect that he presented it to the Court of Rome Her 
acquiescence would be worth immense temporal advantages 
to the Holy See — probably an extension of temtory , her 
refusal would rum everything As for an evasive or dilatory 
reply, she need not flatter herself that it would be taken 
senously ‘ No excuse would be accepted, even if it were 
confirmed by Cardinal Fesch It would only be regarded 
as a pretext ’ ' 

This request, foreseen by Lafayette at the time of the 
Concordat, took the Court of Rome by surpnse They did 
not seem to have suspected that ‘the desire to have 
the little phial broken over his head ’ had had anything 
to do with the services that Bonaparte had rendered They 
did not appear to know that a selfish anxiety, totally 


,, to Consalvi, May lo, 1804 Expression quoted 

L Eghse Rotnawe ct hpnmier Empire, by Count d’Haussonville 
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distinct from all religious sentiment, had alone inspired his 
policy with the Church. And yet, smce they had signed 
this pact with him, how many deceptions, how many dlsap- 
pomtments, how many causes of complaint and distrust 
had they not had, beginning with the fraud at the time of 
the signature and publication of the organic articles, 
and ending with the false retractation of the constitutional 
bishops, and the violence of the extradition of Vembgues I 
The Court of Rome had accepted all this, and many other 
humiliations besides, so long as she felt that her existence 
m an epoch so new was held by a thread, and that this 
thrpjiH was in such formidable hands. She had submitted 
to all the hard conditions of the pact she saw the French 
bishops employed as officials, sometimes assisting m the 
execution of the laws on the conscription, sometimes de 
nouncmg or discovering the authors of a political plot, 
and sometimes aiding, by a commanded enthusiasm, the 
manifestations of a felse public opinion, of which Bonaparte 
made use m the mterest of his ambition. The tune was 
not far distant when Fouchf, minister of pohee, was gomg 
to wnte m all truth his famous circular My lord bishop, 
between your functions and mme there is more than one 
pomt of similanty All these dishonourable servicea — 
unworthy of a power which pretended to be a moral antho- 
nty — the Church rendered with sighs but she preferred to 
render them rather than lose an omnipotent protection. 
Omnia strcihier pro daminationc. To these, m some sort 
private gncvances of the Church, had been added, quite 
recently a subject of reproach much graver m her eyes if 
she had at heart her office of spiritual pdge and sovereign 
arbiter of conaaences that was the enme of Vincennes. 
It could not escape the Court of Rome that one of the 
determining motrvea of Bonaparte, m calling the Pope to 
Pans, was to place the murderer under the protection of 
the pontifical halo, to show him not only absolved but 
glorified by the elect of God, The other sovereigns had 
the nght to regard the murder of the Due d Enghien only 
from a political pomt of view the Pope was bound, by his 
most impenous duties, as the shepherd of souls, to look 
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upon It besides in a moral pomt of view, for the coronation 
that was demanded of him had no other end than that of 
finishing the work begun by the murder at Vincennes , that 
IS to say, the substitution of the dynasty of Bonaparte for 
that of the Bourbons In sanctioning this work he gave 
his approbation to the preparatory acts, he openly declared 
himself responsible for a deed which in his heart he con- 
sidered cnmmal, — a deed which a schismatic sovereign, the 
emperor of Russia, had not hesitated to denounce to the 
indignation of the cmhsed world , in short, he covered the 
guilty with the prestige of his authonty, at a time when uni- 
versal reprobation prognosticated its speedy chastisement 
It IS not possible to suppose that Pms VII , however 
weak and narrow-minded he may have been, did not feel 
scruples that were so natural to his position Consalvi says 
m his Memoirs, ‘ that the death of the Due d’Enghien was 
one of the reasons which made the Holy Father most hesi- 
tate, and that when the mwder of tins gteat and innocent 
Victim was announced to him, he shed as many tears over 
the Clime of the one as over the death of the other ’ ^ If it 
ivas so, what consideration could have led him to associate 
himself by a solemn and irrevocable step with an act which 
he so bitterly deplored ? The fear of losmg all the tem- 
poral advantages that he had hitherto acquired ? The hope 
of gaining fresh ones ? He very soon had an opportumty 
of recognising how chimencal was this hope As for the 
disgrace which he dreaded, his complaisance in no way 
preserved him from it , but how much would not his moral 
authonty have gained in the eyes of the world, if he had 
merited it by a noble resistance instead of incurring it for 
the mmutis of ecclesiastical discipline or quarrels for tem- 
tory ? He was moreover so conscious of the gravity of 
the step that was demanded of him that he did not dare 
to take the whole responsibility upon himself, and did not 
decide in the affirmative till he had consulted a commis- 
sion of twenty cardinals Listen again to the testimony of 
Cardinal Consalvi on this pomt ‘But,’ he adds, ‘in going 
to Pans, the Pope gave Napoleon such a staking proof of 
^ Mchnotrcs dc Consalvi^ tome u 
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hifl paternal ttndimess and scveragn esietm Rome so dero- 
gated fix)m her rights and her emtoms, that we did not 
doubt but that the Emperor irould take such a marked act 
of condescension kmdly from the Holy Sec, We were dis- 
appointed in our rtltgums expectations 1 ' 

The moment was strangely chosen for givmg Napoleon 
this great mark of tenderness and esteem. But what were 
these religious expectations which enabled the Pope and 
ha counsellors not only to overcome a repugnance so 
natural but to stifle the impenous voice of duty? It is 
cosy to sec that for the most part they were hopes of a 
purely temporal character TTie conditions which the 
Court of Rome set to the Pope s journey to Pans were, it 
IS true, of a ipintual order but, dthough they were first 
presented as necessary and absolute, the most essential 
were by degrees set aside which proves that she had m 
view interests of another kmd, which exercised a prepon 
derating mfluence over her wiR By these conditions, 
mmutcly enumerated m a mmute of Cardinal Fcsch,^ it 
was stipulated that the Emperor's letter of mvitation to the 
Pope should mention, as the determining motive of this 
step the advantage and service to religion. He would 
not let It be said that the pontiff had resolved upon it out 
of complaisance to the soTercign, though this was the truth 
It was further agreed that they should ciamme together the 
orgamc articles of the Concordat, and that they should 
require the retractation or the resignation of the constitu 
tional bishops. Then followed other msigiuficant clauses, 
amongst which was this one, which depicts the sacerdotal 
spirit, and produces a singular effect m the midit of these 
grave negottabons The Pope protesU that he tmU not per- 
tntt Madame ThUeyrand to be presented tc htnu Upon the 
other pomts he would yield, but upon this one he was 
inflexible I Bonaparte had a sure means of quieting the 
scruples of the Court of Rome — it was to excite her 

1 It U pcbliibed by Artuid In hli Ehttert dt Pu VII Thli 
Mtmnrt b mo fi rmri a note of CocsUtTi, dated Jtmc 6th, except 
the mention reUttyt to Mmc. TaDeyrand.— D Hanawnrille i P^a 
tutSificaiieft, 
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cupidity No one ever possessed to such an extent the art 
of raising hopes that he did not intend to satisfy , and he 
made great use of it on this occasion Everything seemed 
arranged when a fresh difficulty arose at Rome, with regard 
to the oath the Emperor was to take — to icspcci, and to 
cause to be respected^ the laws of the Conco) dat and the fee- 
dom of religion ‘ A Catholic,’ wrote Consalvi, ‘ cannot 

sanction heresy It is the essence of the Catholic 

religion to be intolerant You must not flatter yourselves 
that you will overcome this difficulty in the presence of the 
Pope Pius VII will not yield If you vere to try it, he 
would not hesitate to nse from his seat and instantly leave 
the Church !’ Nothing is more conformable to the spint 
and traditions of Cathohcism than such maxims , but the 
moment the Court of Rome advanced them she ought to 
have stood by them, and this is vhat she did not do, — 
another proof that all these objections were only pretexts, 
and that she wanted pressing in order to obtain greater 
advantages It was necessary to parley, to quibble, to 
distingmsh between ‘ civil tolerance and religious tolerance,’ 
in a series of notes m which M de Talleyrand, instructed 
by Bishop Bermer, showed himself an accomplished theo- 
logian But his most decisive argument consists in enumer- 
ating all the measures that Bonaparte had decreed in favour 
of the Church and papacy since the first Italian campaign, 
and presenting them as a pledge of his intentions for the 
future In drawing up this table he touched the right 
chord, for he replied to anxieties that were ever present to 
the mind of the Court of Rome, but anxieties which she 
could not candidly avow without laying herself open to the 
charge of simony The thought which haunted her, and 
which she dared not express, — the thought which she was 
condemned to suppress, as much by prudence as by 
decency, was the same which had dictated her conces- 
sions at the time of the Concordat it was the hope of 
recovenng the Legations, and even Avignon and Carpentras 
Embarrassed by her false situation, obliged then as now to 
be contented with half promises, and to proceed by insinua- 
tions, she had been completely deceived by Bonaparte, from 
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not having fmnhly stipulated the conditions that she had at 
heart She now said that he vronld not dare to deceive 
her a second time, whilst he, encouraged by his first success, 
having immense advantages on his side, boldly played the 
same game profited by an understanding which allowed 
him to make his engagements very vaguely and gave the 
Court of Rome hopes that he never mtended to satisfy 
fahe was thus duped a second time, — doped by her own 
avidity 05 well os by the craft of her adi'crsaiy In spite 
of the clamours she afterwards made about her deceptions;, 
it is certain that she only received finm Bonapiartc indefinite 
ttssuianccs, which did not amoimt to a formal promise. 

Napoleon, so far from thinking of even restoring a part 
of the Legabons to the Holy See, was, at the time he raised 
these hopes, preparmg for a transformation of the Cisalpmc 
Repubhc mto an Italian kingdom of which the Legations 
were to form one of the finest provinces. To this effect, 
he caused the Consulta of Milan to send him petitions, 
which were even less sincere than those which had served 
ns a pretext for his elevation to the presidency without 
troubling himself about the disastrous impression which 
this fresh usurpation would produce in Europe. He had 
resolved, he wrote to M. de Melsi, to establish an order 
of things m&rt confurviailt to iht sjnnt of the century * — 
which meant a despotism similar to that which reigned m 
France, Knowing how easily the Italian patriots yielded 
to fllosions, and how promptly they were mfiamed by any 
thing which seemed to promise the unity of their country 
he enticed them by the grand word Italian fiatherland, 
M. dc Mein who was cooler and more clear-sighted fban 
fjis countrymen, on account of his constant mtercourse with 
the First Consul, did not shnnk fi'om meumng his anger 
by observing to him that Italy had hitherto only known 
the benefits of French dommabon by the imposibon of new 
burdens. Mcbd wrote Bonaparte to Marescalchi, had 
an attack of gout when he wrote me that He little 
understands human nature or the spirit of nations, even the 
most cowardly and the most depraved, if he thintz that 
^ Bonaparte to M, de Melil, Jmo *3 1804. 
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they can only consider the money which their political 
existence costs them ’ ^ 

If enhghtened Itahans saw iMth little pleasure the pro- 
jected change, the Poners could only regaid it as a fresh 
subject of alarm or complaint, according as it directly 
menaced their existence, already compromised by our 
encroaching policy, or as it afforded them pretexts to make 
use of in the common interest AVhat better argument 
could we have given Pitt to urge vith the European 
Cabinets hitherto undecided? This great minister had 
just resumed his place at the head of the Government of 
his countr)', in spite of the repugnance of the king Ihc 
Addington Ministry had fallen with a majority of more than 
fifty, overthrown by the evidence of public danger and by 
the feelmg of their own incapacity Pitt uould have liked 
to take Fox into the Cabinet, in order to group around him 
all the national forces, but on this point he had met uith 
an invincible obstinacy from King George He therefore 
contented himself with offering a share of power to the 
friends of his illustrious rival, who refused it from a senti- 
ment of exaggerated susceptibility He has been re- 
proached^ for not having made the admission of Fox a 
sine qud non of his own return to office , but u ithout 
examining with his historian® whether the state of the king’s 
health did not prevent him from insisting on this point, 
and admitting that the name and talent of Fox would have 
shed a lustre over the new administration, it is doubtful if, 
after this first effect, the ministry would not in the end have 
lost both in force and unity of action For Europe this 
ministry had only one signification, that which was given to 
It by the presence of a man who had been the soul of the 
preceding coalition, and who, in spite of his errors or his 
eccentricities, had shown in this great struggle a firm char- 
acter and an indomitable will England was reassured in 
seeing him seize the helm which he had so long held in 
his strong hand. His well-known policy consisted in 

^ To Marescakhi, August 28, 1804 
Macaulay Biographical Essays 

® Lord Stanhope, vol iv 
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making the war general, and fighting us m Europe. These 
were exactly Napoleon s tactics against England , but for 
him it was attempting what was impossible, because he 
could only have Europe for him alter conquering it, and 
because France remained exposed in case of defeat, while 
England was covered by her fortified position, Pitts 
return to oflScc was equivalent to a renewal of the conti- 
nental war Parliament, upon his first demand, voted him a 
sum of a quarter of a million sterling to be employed os he 
thought fit, m encouragmg and sustaining the efforts which 
the Powers would be disposed to make m favour of the 
common cause. 

Seeing this attitude of England, the interest of our pohey 
seemed to enjoin on ui on extreme reserve. We ought to 
have taken as much care to condliate and propitiate the 
Continental powers as she displayed real in leading them 
into war and, not withstand mg nil the faults that had been 
committed thu task would still have been easy for us, so 
much had our late successes discouraged them. The fear 
which Napoleon inspired was so great, that the least con 
cctsion from him would have sufficed to mamtain peaca 
AVhilc prepanuft then with more activity than ever for his 
haiardons enterprise of a descent upon England the com- 
monest prudence might have suggested to him the duty of 
first making sure of the nentrahty of Europe. But, by a 
most mcomprehensible error, his diplomacy had never been 
more aggravating. We left him cool with Prussia, whose 
good will had rendered him so many services, m almost 
open rapture with Russia, of whom it would have been so 
easy to make an ally and on far from cordial terms with 
Austria, who was our natural enemy though a powerless 
enemy so long as she remained isolated Instead of 
improving this situation, he aggravated it every day by the 
unbearable arrogance of his proceedinga. We have seen 
what an irreparable wound he had made by his reply to the 
very legitimate protest of Russia against the seixure of the 
Due d Enghien upon the Germanic tantory Since then 
Russia had notified this protest to the Diet of Ratisbon 
but Germany m her alarm, did not dare to sustain it 
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Austria alone feebly supported it, declaring, ho\\evcr, that 
she would be satisfied with a simple promise of explanation 
If Napoleon consented to declare that his conduct had been 
dictated by secret motives, which he could not yet reveal, 
she would be satisfied. 

He haughtily rejected this overture, and the Diet, nhich 
was not in a situation to think of war, accepted a middle 
term that was offered by the Elector of Baden This prince, 
trembling to see his states become the field of battle for 
another European war, declared ‘that he was satisfied mth 
the explanations which had been given him,’ and the Russian 
note was definitely put aside, but the quarrel v as postponed, 
not settled , there remained m the hearts of all Germans 
the remembrance of a double offence, \\hich was to be 
avenged later 

This conclusion was not calculated to calm the anger of 
Russia She, however, refrained from pressing the veak 
Diet of Ratisbon, whose powerlessness alone had reduced 
It to submit to this humiliation, and laid this new defeat to 
the account of him who was the true author of it The 
Court of Russia had just recapitulated, in a note addressed, 
July 21st, by M d’Oubril to M de Talleyrand, all her 
ancient grievances against France These grievances she 
had never abandoned, although she had consented for a 
time to leave them dormant , and she now raised them, by 
demanding satisfaction upon all the points, viz that we 
should evacuate the kingdom of Naples , that the king of 
Sardinia should receive his indemnity, which had been a 
hundred times promised and 'always deferred , that the 
Italian affairs should be definitely settled , lastly, that we 
should engage to evacuate the north of Germany and respect 
Germanic neutrality It is painfully curious to compare 
these certainly very legitimate demands with the reply which 
M de Talleyrand was reduced to urge against them ^ 
Nothing shows more clearly the road we had travelled for 
some years. He retorts on the subject of the protection 
accorded^ by the Cabinet of St Petersburg to Vern^gues 
and to D’Entraigues, who were naturalised Russian subjects, 

1 Dated July 27 
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and who»e names could only recall our infringement of the 
rights of nations , he reproaches the Court of Russia for 
having gone mto mourning after the murder of the Ehic 
dEnghien, irhich rras for her a title to glory , he rcyert* 
to the mtngucs of Markoff whose character as an ambas- 
sador had not shielded him from public outrage, and 
whose only fault had been that he had too much penetra 
tion m the last place he avails himself of the occupation 
of the Republic of the Seven Isles by the Russian troops, 
to justify our encroachments m Europe. This occupation 
had m reality been effected, but it was with the consent 
of France, who knowing that she could not defend the 
Ionian Isles against England, had allowed Russia to take 
them, that she might afterwards use this as a reason for 
doing whatever she chose upon the ContmenL The last 
accusation was the only one at all plausible but the de 
cisive argument, the only one upon which Napoleon 
counted, the one which was always the last word of his 
diplomacy was the direct menace with which Talleyrand s 
despatch ended The Emperor of the French, he said 
wishes for peace but with God s aid and Ats arvtus be 
IS m a position to fear no one. 

It was then come to this, that Russia, a government 
scarcely emerged from barbansm, represented against us 
right, equity the secunty of general interests it was she 
who could mvoke against us the cause of civilisation and 
the libcTty of nations, a companson that is crushing for the 
pohey that had produced such an mversion of functions. 
D Oubril replied to Talleyrand, by mamtaining his conclu- 
sions and demanding his passports. Then, ts in every 
other instance m which he was energetically opposed, 
Napoleon endeavoured to draw back he retained D Oubril 
under different pretests he dictated to Talleyrand a fresh 
notc,^ in which he protested his good mtentions, and asked 
that the past might be forgotten. His private feelmgs had 
always Ik! him to seek the confidence esteem and fihendslufi 
of the Emperor Alexander m that case, it would have 
been well not to insult him by throwing m his teeth the 
1 Sq5tember5 r8o4. 
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imputation of pamcide These vain and tardy words u ere 
taken for what they were worth, and our relations witli 
Russia were broken off, though uar was not actually de- 
clared. This was the issue of our policy towards a poucr 
who a few months before had offered herself as a mediator, 
and who had displayed towards us the most friendly 
dispositions 

Austria was almost on the point of following the example 
of Russia, she was only withheld from doing so by the 
insufficiency of her preparations At the time of the eleva- 
tion of Bonaparte to the Empire, the first idea of the 
Austrian sovereign had been to take advantage of this 
opportunity for obtaining, m exchange for his recognition, 
the title of hereditary Emperor of Austna, as he had already 
that of elected Emperor of Germany But having since 
had reason to complain of French influence in the regulation 
of German affairs, m which Bonaparte sustained with all his 
power the little states against the Empire, and successfully 
combated the superannuated pretension of the nobility, the 
Austrian Cabinet had given up this notion They showed 
very little eagerness to recognise the Emperor of the French 
In spite of his reiterated promises, they seemed to fear (and 
this is sufficiently significant) that Napoleon, after having 
obtained the Austnan recognition, would fail to give his 
own to the Emperor of Austna. Napoleon lost patience, 
and, according to his custom, put an end to temponsings 
by showing the point of his sword He ordered M. de 
Champagny to take, if it were necessary, a signed engage- 
ment, m order to reassure the Austnan Cabinet, but if 
their mistrust was only feigned, he was to compel them to 
pronounce, by driving them to their last entrenchment 
‘ You will say,’ he said, ‘ that there is the commencement 
of a coalition, and that I shall not give it time to form , 
that they are strangely mistaken if they think that I shall 
make a descent upon England before the emperor has 
sent me his recognition , that it is not nght of him, by his 
eqmvocal conduct, to keep my 300,000 men, with their 
arms crossed, upon the coast of the Channel , that if they 
are mad enough at Vienna to wish to renew the war, it 
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■would be 80 much the wonc for the Austrian monarchy I * 
Such threats, the only means he employed m little as well 
as in great things, could not but fail m the end. They 
were not sufficient to constitute a policy In an age of 
discussion, of publicity and of reasoning, at which the 
European nations had arrived it was necessary to have 
recourse to other mode* of pemiasion they were neither 
weak enough nor degraded enough to bear such language 
for any length of time. It is easy to imagme what impre*- 
sion It would produce upon a court that had formerly been 
BO proud. What 11 singular is, that eim the imminence of 
the coalition which he foresaw did not deter Napoleon from 
using these offensive and peremptory expressions. He saw 
the peril that they were creating for him without doing any 
thmg to ward it off He even blamed Talleyrand for having 
softened them in his despatches he would not admit that 
Talleyrand really believed m the danger which he had been 
the first to pomt out. It would be he wrote, August 
aoth, not only madness, but absolutely impossible, for the 
House of Austria (o raise the standard of rdiellton alone, or 
even with Russia. The word rebellion, applied to the 
Empire of Austria, shows to what a pitch of m&tuotion and 
intoxication he had already nsen. But there were others 
whom he was still more anxious to convince of the impos- 
sibility of a fresh coalition, and they were the French them 
•elves. In order to deccrvc them more surely he did not 
shrink from having recourse to the same ih^eful frauds 
that he had made use of to rum Moreau, and which the 
most degraded governments of our century have disdained 
to employ The notes which you have sent me, upon ike 
pomerUssness cf Russia^ he wrote to Fouch^, are written 
by a man of sense publish them m a newspaper as 
translated from an En^ish paper choose the name of one 
that IS little known. • 

The coaliDon that he sometimes disputed and sometimes 
declared powerless, was neverthelets m an advanced state 
of formation, and instead of endeavouring to forestall it, 

1 Kipoleca to ML C::himp*gny Augori 3 1804. 

> Napoleon to Foodii, Angwt 28, 1804. 
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which would have been a better policy than denying its 
existence, he seemed to wish to drive Prussia into it This 
Power was drawn towards us by ties stronger than sympathy 
by her interests Though deeply wounded by the occu- 
pation of Hanover and the seizure of the Due d’Enghien 
upon the territory of Baden, she had given us another 
unequivocal mark, of her friendly dispositions, by refusing 
to accept the protestations which the Count de Provence 
had addressed to her at the proclamation of the Empire, 
and she was on the eve of expelling him from Warsaw to 
gratify the suspicious pohee of Napoleon She had, it is 
true, signed a secret treaty with Russia, but this treaty was 
of a purely defensive character Without informing the 
French Government of its existence, she had several times 
pressed upon them the essential points, that the army of 
Hanover should not exceed thirty thousand men, that no 
fresh violation of territory should take place m Germany, 
and Prussia declared that she should be not only satisfied 
but friendly And, in order the better to make the French 
Cabinet understand the importance which he attached to 
these two objects, the king of Prussia had replaced his 
minister D’Haugwitz, the decided partisan of our policy, by 
M de Hardenberg, who was not hostile, but independent 
It was difficult to expect from a young and ambitious power 
a policy that could be more easily satisfied Nevertheless, 
Napoleon contrived in a short time to displease her on all 
these points, in spite of his reiterated promises As early 
as the month of July he increased his army in Hanover 
by an envoy of conscripts, alleging as a pretext the attitude 
taken by the foreign governments ‘ At a time,’ he rvrote 
to Talleyrand, ‘ when the great Powers so far forget decorum 
as to go into mourning for men who wanted to overthrow 
the Government, it is only natural that I should take pre- 
cautions to be a match for themf^ an argument to which 
his absolute mmd incessantly returned. As we were 
threatened by Russia, we sought m our turn to exasperate 
Prussia ' Such was the reasoning constantly followed m 
our foreign policy under the First Empire, and people are 
1 Napoleon to Talleyrand, August 2, 1804 
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astonished that rt ended by unltmg Europe against us. 
To this gnevance, which he nggra\-ated by incessantly 
touching upon it, Napoleon very soon added another 
which Prussia herself l^d not antiapatcd, but which she 
felt quite as much. In the course of his journey through 
the Rhenish provinces In the month of September the 
Emperor of the French saw a great deal of the sovereigns 
of the secondary states of Germany He encouraged them 
to jom together and form by these united forces a centre 
capable of resisting the two great states that coveted their 
spoils m a word, he laid the foundation of that Confedera 
tion of the Rhme, the remembrance of which has remained 
so odious to German patriots, 

Hb pnnapal mstmment in this work was the electoral 
Arcb-chanceilor Dalbcig, whom he had favoured m the 
settlement of the mdemnities, and who took every oppor 
tunity of representing to the confederates the mtcrest they 
had m conciliating so formidable a neighbour ^ Such an 
enterprise was perhaps politic m the narrow sense of the 
word but, coimect^ with so man y other adventures, it 
only created an additional danger for us, for its first effect 
would necessarily be to alienate Prussia from us. She was 
mformed of the project, and saw m it fresh reasons for 
bemg on her gua^ A third circumstance drove her to 
citrcmities. In the beginmng of October 1804, Napoleon, 
under the influence of that sort of mfrituation which led 
him to defy and provoke his friends as wcH as his enemies, 
without any fresh gnevance, and apparently without any other 
motive than the pleasure of gratifying a vam boast, suddenly 
gave orders for the seirure of the representative of Enghmd 
at Hamburg by a detachment of gendarmeiy And what 
reason did he allege m justification of this new violation of 
terntory? Lord Hawtesburys circular which was sn 
months old, and which no one thought anything more 
about 1 Hear his own explanation on this subject 

Immediately after the afimr of Drake, Lord Hawkes- 
bury had the irnbtdlxty to send a aixmlai to all the Cabmets 
of Europe, to justify the conduct of this minister In order 
1 Lo n c hrthil SnU* exua t ^ effHti ddU Ofnftdmai^ Rmana. 
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to point out more clearly the ridiculousness and tlic 
enormity of the principles he has advanced in it, I intended 
to send to the same Cabinets the circular with a reply / 
have since thought of something bcttci I desire to have the 
English minister at Hamburg seized, vith all his papers, 
and immediately after I will give notice of this seizure to 
all the Courts of Europe, justifying it by Lord Hawkesburj-’s 
note 

It was for such motives as these that this pernicious 
man staked at once the peace of Europe and the honour 
and future of his country^ For the wicked pleasure of 
annoying the English Government, he did not hesitate to 
risk a war with the whole Continent, for such was the 
inevitable consequence of the seizure of Rumbold, coming 
after so many other crimes against the rights of nations 
This time Napoleon came into collision unawares with the 
casus belli foreseen in the secret treaty of Prussia w'lth 
Russia. A very hvely and very peremptory note from the 
Prussian Cabinet made him reflect and draw back He 
hastened to release Rumbold, but his pride was deeply 
wounded, for a short time before he had boasted that he 
could even seize the English resident at Berlin, if he chose 
‘ The king of Prussia,’ he exclaimed, ‘ has given me a bad 
quarter of an hour, but I will return it w'lth interest 
Meanwhile, he wrote an apology, in a letter full of protesta- 
tions of friendship, imprecations against England, who 
violated ‘ the rights of nations, and even natural rights,’ and 
of complaints of Alexander’s ingratitude This retractation, 
which was neither dignified nor genuine, put an end to this 
unfortunate business, but not to the mistrust which so 
flagrant a breach of faith naturally produced 

It is the comparison of this pohey of provocation, cal- 
culated to raise all Europe against us, with the ostentation of 
his preparations against England, which has led several very 
sensible writers to conclude that the project of the descent 
was only a feint, intended to mask his plans of conquest 
upon the Continent If this project was serious, how can 

^ Napoleon to Fouche, October 7, 1803 
^ Lucchesini Sidle cause, etc 
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such reckless policy be explained ? '\\Tiy did he, who was 
abont to throw all our available forces upon England, with 
the almost certam probability of being immediately sur 
rounded there by the Bntish ficeti, set all the continental 
powers at defiance, and put them mto such a state of 
irritation that them first step would infallibly be to take 
advantage of his absence to rush down upon France un 
anned ? If the descent was anythmg else than a femt, the 
pohey was that of a madmaa If the pohey was calculated, 
the docent was only a false demonstration. It is impossible 
to escape from this dilemma, and we can understand how his- 
torians, penetrated above all with the sublimity of Napoleon s 
genius, have preferred to solve the difficulty by denying the 
rcahty of the project of expedition, rather than suppose that 
this extraordinary genius wanted common sense, and could 
not sec things that would have struck the intelligence of a 
child But It IS impossible to retain the slightest doubt in 
regard to this, when we see the thousands of orders, of pro- 
jects and counter-projects, which Napoleon s correspondence 
has revealed when we see the interest, the passion the 
obstmacy the mcrcdiblc resources that he employed in the 
realisation of his favounte enterprise, the profound and 
breathless anxiety with which he followed its vanous phases 
and definite failure and history is forced to admit the 
amazing contrast that is present^ to us in the same roan 
of marvellous faculties m action, associated with a weak 
and radically false judgment m the appreciation of general 
facts, I know that this opinion will appear jiaradoxical, 
and even blasphemous. The predommant faculty m the 
men of our time — a nervous and excitable generatiOQ — is 
imagination hence the singular fascination exercised over 
them by a man whose rare power of calculation was m 
rcahty only governed by an unbndlcd wilL Napoleon is 
the lomantiasni of pohtici. Even m works of art this pre 
dominance of the imaginative facnltiea only produces 
creations of ephemeral splendour unless it is tempered by 
the control of the higher facuJtiet of the mteJligence but 
m practKsl life it can only cause abcrrationa which arc the 
more fatal because they are sustamed by prodigious gifts. 
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In the management of great affairs there is no genius without 
common sense and correctness of judgment 

After various postponements and modificationSj the great 
enterprise of Boulogne gradually emerged from the region 
of chimeras, and developed its colossal dimensions Like 
all plans ill digested or out of proportion to the forces to be 
disposed of, it had been necessary to subject it to delays 
and improvements, which now seemed drawing to an end, 
but which were however only beginning Put off from 
winter to spring, then from spring till summer, it was now 
fixed for the autumn of 1804 Napoleon, seeing the strong 
objections of his seamen, had ended by admitting the 
powerlessness of the flotilla alone, and had agreed to 
support It by a fleet strong enough to be mistress of the 
channel for some days According to his project, one of 
our fleets was to take advantage of bad weather, which 
would disperse the English cruisers, to get out, effect its 
junction with another squadron of which it would raise the 
blockade, it was then to appear before Boulogne with 
superior forces To carry out this plan, he had cast his 
eyes on Latouche-Trdville, whom he considered as the most 
daring of our naval officers Latouche-Treville was to get 
out of Toulon with ten ships, by deceiving Nelson, who 
thought this fleet was destined to reconquer Egypt , from 
thence he would sail for Rochefort, where he would rally 
SIX vessels and several frigates, and then come into the 
Channel either directly or by doubling Ireland ‘ Let us 
be masters of the strait for six hours, and we are masters of 
the world 1’ wrote Napoleon, after having explained to him 
this embryonic plan, which was to be modified more than 
twenty times before it assumed its definite form ^ 

The Emperor supposed that if Latouche-Treville started 
from Toulon by July 30th, he could appear before Boulogne 
in the month of September , but the admiral upon whom 
such great hopes rested died a short time after this, from a 
malady which he had contracted at St Domingo Latouche- 
Treville and Bneux, who also died before he had been 
brought into any difficult emergency, were the only seamen 
1 Napoleon to Latouche Trewlle, July 2, 1804 
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who were not exposed to the anger and imprecation* of 
Napoleon, All the others, whatever may have been their 
merit — Deerb, Ganteaumc, Villcncave, Missiessy Dumanoir, 
VUlaret, Lino is, Bourdon, Lallemand, Magon, Rosily — felt 
his insults or his disparogemcnL According to the theory 
with which he has lumielf furnished his hutonans, It is 
customary to momtam that the death of these two men was 
the pnnapal, if not the sole, cause of the failure of the 
expedition. These two admirals were doubtless emment 
men, but they did nothing which would place them above 
Deerfes, Gonteaumc, Villeneuve, and Linois, the victor of 
Alg^siras. Ifi too, the success of the expedition depended 
on the life of two men or rather of one man for in Bneux^s 
weak state no one umld think of trusting him with such a 
command, it must be admitted that it was very defective. 
Moreover it was not till much later that such importance 
was ascribed to them. 

Napoleon was keenly disconcerted by the death of 
Latou^c-Tr^nlle But, instead of renonnong his projects, 
he gave them on extension which rendered their realmition 
much more difficult England having broken with Spam 
towards the commencement of September 1804, to punish 
her for an alliance with us disguised under tbc form of 
subsidies, Napoleon found himself master of all the ports 
and all the man time resources of Spam, which enabled him 
to give flight to the ambitious conceptions for which he had 
already too much indmatioa His flotilla received a new 
organisation, to which he gave the name of a fixed and 
permanent establishment, ‘ as if to reply to the doubts to 
which his mceasant metamorphoses had given nse, or to 
induce a belief that it was henceforth in a state to suffice 
by itielC The construction and armmg of vessels was at 
the same tune pushed on with great activity m all the ports. 
Bat the rapid and surpnring results that Napoleon obtained 
by exhanstmg our dockyards and d rainin g our mantime 
population only deceived him more surely Vessels were 
hod m great numbers, but the quantity was obtained to the 
detnment of their quality Badly built, worse manned, 
^ NipoleoQ to Decrii, Sqiteiriber 9 1804. 
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filled up with bad iron and bad wood, they sailed badly, 
and were disabled by the first gale ^ Their crews, hastily 
formed, composed of sailors who for the most part had only 
remained at sea in ports and harbours, inexperienced 
marines, artillerymen incapable of pointing their pieces, 
were recruited by means of the pressgang, a detestable 
institution, doubly odious m a country in which it had not 
the sanction of tradition, but which would naturally be 
eagerly adopted by the man who had revived slavery We 
see by Napoleon’s correspondence that the employment of 
this brutal means was very repugnant to the Minister of 
Marine The revival of such an odious practice was 
exclusively due to the Emperor He incessantly stimulated 
the lukewarm zeal of Deeres on this point , it appeared to 
him that they had never taken enough ‘ Order a general 
pressgang^ he wrote to him July 2d, ‘there is still a 
possibility of seizing sailors,’ and on the following 28th of 
August, ‘ there are more sailors Davoust writes to me 

that he can still seize eight hundred men ’ This desire to 
have sailors at any price had just brought misfortune on 
the Republic of Genoa, Napoleon imposed upon her 
about this time a treaty by which she engaged to furnish 
him, no longer four thousand, but six thousand sailors, an 
immense concession which only excited his avidity and 
postponed merely for some few months the definite incor- 
poration of the Genoese territory with the French Empire 

In spite of all these efforts of a will in revolt against the 
force of things, we had m reality only the appearance of a 
navy Our fleets, so brilliant upon paper, had, like 
Roland’s horse, a slight defect, which rendered all their 
qualities useless , they were scarcely able to move Of 
these defects, which were repeatedly pointed out to him by 
his admirals, Napoleon took no account , he had so many 
men, so many guns, so many vessels, and that was enough 
He attributed to his vessels the worth of his regiments, 
made his fleets manoeuvre like his land armies, applying to 
maritime war his method of acting by great masses, without 

^ Co) respondance de Vtlleitetcve, published bv Admiral Tunen de la 
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p>crceiving that here matter ruled mail that the secret of 
supenonty depended lets on mdividual courage than on the 
experience and bandhng of these powerful machines , that, 
in short, great concentrations, such as he dreamed ofj rrere 
m the first place very difficult to operate with sailing 
vessels, os they existed in his time, and in the next very 
ineffiaent, on account of the almost impossibility of a 
united action. As these different objections only provoked 
him to fits of anger or bitter complaints of the incapacity 
of his seamen, Deerfes and his colleagues had gradually 
given up stating them, and bad resigned themselves to 
second him with all their power but with little hope m the 
success of the enterprise. 

Dccrfcs bad proposed to him for Latouche-Tnfville s sue 
ecssor Admmil Vfllenenve, on officer whose skill and 
courage could not be doubted but he was a cool dear 
sighted, modest man, as httle calculated to satisfy himself 
with illusions as to inspire them m others. Vdleneuvc 
accepted the command of the fleet of Toulon with a repug 
nance which he did not seek to hide, and without conccalmg 
the difficulties of the task that was demanded of him, 
Napoleon was sdll far from the plan which he ultimately 
adopted, and which he did not fix on till he had tned 
many others. The instructions which he sent to Villeneavc 
for the fleet of Toulon, and to Mmicssy for the squadron 
of Rochefort, from the 12th to the 33d of December 1804 
show that he had not yet thought of unitmg their operations 
to those of the flotilla. Having judged fit, he said, m 
oriental style, ruiject to his domination the colonies of 
Surinam Berbicc, Demerara, etc. he ordered Villeneuvnc to 
set sail for Cayenne to take a reinforcement there, to 
at once Sunnam and the places mentioned, and this done, 
to proceed to Martinique to effect his junction there vnth 
Mi^esiy He vras then to sail with all his forces for St 
Dommgo, disembark there his men and armies, and then 
return to Ferrol to rally a Spanish squadron m order to 
enter Rochefort^ TTie honour of co-operating m the 

* Nipoleoci to VnieoeQTe Pecember la j to IdliriewT December 
33 1804, 
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descent upon England had been reserved for the squadron 
of Brest, commanded b)' Ganteaume This admiral was to 
profit by the confusion into which the English navy would 
be thrown by the departure of the expeditions from Toulon 
and Rochefort, to get out of Brest, land twenty thousand 
men upon Ireland, and return to Boulogne, so as to aid in 
the great operation of the flotilla But nothing was more 
uncertain and more changeable than Napoleon’s ideas upon 
the use of the fleet of Brest For an instant he thought of 
sending it to India, 7Viih tJhriy thousand men, to wrest this 
conquest from England, so little had the disasters of St 
Domingo cured him ^ And while his hopes were taking 
these immense flights, Ganteaume’s fleet remained captive 
in the port of Brest, without being able to move That of 
Villeneuve, having got out of Toulon, m some heavy weather 
which had driven Nelson away, was dispersed with the first 
gale of wind The damage caused by the storm, and still 
more the mexpenence of his crews and the bad quality of 
his materials, sufficed to disable it^ He put back into 
Toulon, towards the end of January 1805, a few days after 
having left it, while Nelson was gone to wait for him off 
Malta, Missiessy’s squadron alone was able to fulfil its 
mission, and proceeded to Martinique, where it stayed in 
vam for Villeneuve 

This accident irritated Bonaparte to the highest degree , 
but, instead of concluding from it that it was too dangerous 
to combine such great operations with such bad elements, 
he immediately adopted the gigantic plan which was the 
germ of all his subsequent projects Abandoning the idea 
of the expedition to India as promptly as he had embraced 
it, he resolved to send to Martinique, not only Villeneuve 
and Missiessy, with the fleets of Toulon and Rochefort, but 
Ganteaume himself with that of Brest This admiral was 
to get out of Brest with twenty-one vessels, proceed to 
Ferrol, rally there the Spanish squadron, and go on at once 
to Martinique, where he would find the united forces of 

^ Napoleon to Decr^, September 29 
^ Napoleon to Decr^, January 16, 1805 

^ Corrcspondancc de Villeneuve. quoted by Tunen de la Graviere 
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Villencuve and Missiessy He would then return to Euroiw 
and sail into the Strait of Cnlnu with an irrcautiblc navy of 
more than forty vessels of the line. The possibility that 
one of the two ndtnimls might not reach the rendervons 
bad been foreseen , in that case, Gantcaume would come 
on with the other and, if there were less than twenty-five 
vessels, he would find cither at Ferrol or Cherbourg what 
he needed to complete his fleet before he appeared before 
Boulogne,* VillcneuTe received orders to s^ out again for 
Mortimquc and to wait there for Gantcaume for forty da>-8. 
Ibis magnificent plan supposed many thmgs that were very 
difficult to realise. It supjxwed that our fleets would have 
no unfortunate encounter it supposed that they would 
be able sunultancouily to reach the appointed rendezvous , 
It supposed that when once their concentration was cfiected, 
they would be able to maintain it across this immense ocean 
notwithstanding the difficulties which the sue of the fleet 
would add to the ordinary penis of so long a \’oyage it 
supposed that the Bntish admiralty and its eminent seamen 
would neither see nor hear anything of it m short, it 
supposed that a navy incapable of the most elementary 
manoeuvres with ten or fifteen ships, would become nresist 
iblc with a mass of vessels such as the world had never 
seen smee the fleet of \eiies at Salamis, It was on such 
miracles as these that Napoleon reckoned. 

AVhile preparations were being made for the carrying ont 
of these grand combinations Pans witnessed, with unutter 
able astonishment, the pompous spectacle which Napoleon 
considered as the mdispensablc confirmation of his glory 
and power After a great deal of hesitation, caused portly 
by the weU known rodignation that his step inspired m the 
hearts of all true Cathohes, and partly by puerile snsccptt 
bihties that seem almost incredible, Pope Pius VII agreed 
to set out for Pans. Thu ponti^ whom neither the snare 
of Vincennes, nor the remembrance of the anti-religious 
bufibonenes of the campaign of Egypt, nor all the crying 
iniquities which had been committed either m France or 

Napoleon to Gantennme, Ifarch a, 1805 i to VUlenetiTe the 
aomc day 
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the rest of Europe, had been able to deter from taking this 
grave resolution, was seen to draw back at the last moment, 
because Napoleon’s letter did not contain a formula that 
had been agreed upon, and vas brought to him by General 
Caffarelh, instead of having been handed to him by two 
bishops ' ^ He quitted Rome on the 2d of November 
Napoleon came as far as Fontainebleau to meet him, but 
fearing to show too much deference for his guest, he wished 
their first meeting to appear due to chance alone It was 
in a hunting dress, surrounded by his Mamelukes and a 
pack of fifty hounds, at a cross road m the foiest of 
Fontainebleau, that he presented himself to the Holy 
Father ^ 

The two sovereigns embraced, and when they entered 
the carriage together, Napoleon took the right side, which 
settled the etiquette for the whole time of the Pope’s stay 
in Pans This was only the beginning of those petty dis- 
appointments which, according to Consalvi, filled his soul 
with bitterness ‘ I will say nothing,’ he wrote, ‘ of the 
humihations that were heaped upon Pope Pius VH My 
memory and my pen refuse alike to dwell upon such narra- 
tives ’ Napoleon here showed himself to be what he was 
m everything, always and in everytliing he reqmred the 
lion’s share , he would suffer no participation , he was 
ready to regard as rivalry even the honours rendered to a 
kind of merit that had nothing m common with his own , 
he would have been jealous of the popularity of a saint, as 
of the influence of a woman He never knew that refine- 
ment of courtesy, nor even the generosity of heart, which 
would have made him feel that the weaker his guest was 
the more easy was it to yield to him the precedence He 
treated the Pope as his chaplain 

On the 2d of December 1804 the ceremony to which 
he attached so much importance, on account of his future 
and the prestige of his power, took place m Notre Dame 
This theatrical representation had been prepared by re- 
hearsals, which the painter Isabey, raised to the office of 

^ Miinoires de Consalvi 

Mimoires du Due de Rovigo , De Pradt, Les quah e Conco) dais 
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mprtsano hnd rtx) mgcruously arranged for the Court, by 
means of bttle ivoodcn doUs, to the great satisfiction of the 
master ^ But m spite of all the trouble he had taien, and 
in spite of the natural facility of courtien for imitating 
wooden dolls, a colder or more melancholy ceremony was 
seldom seem This extraordinary mixture of obsolete ntes 
and strange customs, borrowed from different epochs which 
had nothing m common these garments of composite 
order m which wc sec the Directory coupled with the 
Middle Ages, Henry IV with antiquity these personages 
embarrassed by their disguise these generals of the Re 
public, bearing, one the crown of Charlemagne, another his 
sceptre, a third the basket of the empress, a fourth her 
nng laid upon a cushion,- — all this, even when aflerwiirdi 
arranged and interpreted by a great artist like David, pro- 
duces the effect of a monstrous cacophony All the actors 
in this grand parody had, moreover some reason or other 
for constraint or discontent sornc felt that their padc was 
wounded, others that therr taste was offended- The Pope 
was imtatcd at having had to wait for the Emperor for 
more than an hour the Emperor was provoked with the 
Pope for having forced him the mght t^ore to submit to 
a religious mamage with Josephme, whom he was thinking 
of repudiating. It was remarked that he did nothing but 
yawn throughout the ceremony Those who did not yawn 
had, if we may believe the Ar^bishop of Mahnes, another 
land of anxiety it was the fear of not being able to 
preserve their countenances to the end- If a single laugh, 
wrote this prelate, had given the signal, it would have been 
all over with the gravity of the august assembly Charle- 
magne and his paladins would have dispersed amid shouts 
of laughter The secret irony that was mingled with the 
ceremony in order to turn it into ndicule must especially 
hare struck aU mmds when they heard this monarch of 
the Middle Ages raise his voice to swear that he would 
mamum equahiy ef rights avS and pobtical liberty irrtvocih 
bUtfy of ikt sale of national property I Here the anachro- 
nism bordered upon the grotesque. The surprises, too so 
^ Miamres de IL do Bcumrt, firoerij prefect of the palace. 
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familiar to Napoleon’s genius, were not wanting at the 
coronation We kno^\ how, when the Pope approached to 
place the crown upon the imperial brow, Napoleon violently 
seized it from his hands, and, contrary to all his promises, 
crowned himself, as if to show that he owed his power 
to himself alone This unruly will of a pai-vcnu^ always 
anMous to establish his title, could not but deeply wound 
the Pope, who had come from Rome to Paris to perform a 
ceremony of which he appeared to be thought no longer 
orthy He complained of this alteration of the programme, 
and gave notice that if the Momtcui reported the fact he 
should be under the necessity of reminding Napoleon that 
he had broken his word Hence the silence, so long un- 
explained, of the official journal on this imposing cere- 
mony,^ and the incidents which had marked it 

The Pope prolonged his stay in Pans for several months 
He had thus time to see how much he had been mistaken 
when he reckoned on the gratitude of his terrible piot'cgt 
The service that he had rendered, and of which he greatly 
exaggerated the importance, had raised his hopes to such 
a height that he even flattered himself he should obtain 
from the French Government the complete resignation of 
Galilean hberties, the restitution to the clergy of the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, and the adoption 
of Catholicism, no longer as a privileged rehgion, but as 
the religion of the State But the reply to these demands, 
stated in a series of minutes drawn up by Cardinal Antonelli, 
quickly dispelled the illusions of the Holy Father He then 
lowered his claims, and successively reduced them to the 
fulfilment of the somewhat vague promises that had been 
made in order to induce him to undertake the journey to 
Pans But if, at that time, they had not thought fit to 
make any formal engagements with him, they were still less 
disposed to do so now that they had no longer any need of 
him Portalis replied point by point to the minute of the 
cardinal, in language full of gentleness and unction, a style 
which he had acquired in attending to ecclesiastical affairs 
He lavished on the Court of Rome a great many fine 

^ D’Haussonville 
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phrases and empty promises bnt this ^nis all she obtamed. 
Tlie only success gained bj the Pope nt Pans was the re 
establishment of the Gregonan Calendar which took place 
some months later and the retractation of the constitutional 
bishops, which was soldy due to the charm and uibamty of 
hi3 manners. 

Though he had failed with his religious claims, Pius 
VII did not Bhimk from putting forward those for the 
recovery of temtoiy m which he had still less chance of 
success. He addressed a memorial to Napoleon ^ In which 
after havmg stated all the losses that the Holy See had 
suffered, the msuffiaency of its revenues, the spoliations of 
which it bad been a victim under the Directory, a govern- 
ment which, thanks to the worth and ment of Napoleon, 
no longer existed he entreated him to imitate the spon 
taneous and celebrated act of Charlemagne, who restored 
to Sl Peter all the domains which Pepin his father had 
already given, and which the Lombards had invaded, vix. 
the Exarchate, the Pentapohs, with the addition of other 
domains, paiticulaily the duchies of Spolcto and Benevento ’ 
This time it was Talleyrand who was charged in the name 
of Napoleon to refuse the pious petitioner He did so 
with mfimte gentleness and the most devout assurances. 

‘ It was God himself who had raised the Emperor to the 
throne, and presenbed to him the hmits of his power The 
Emperor must respect the Iixmts that God had traced. 

He could not dimmish the temtory of a foragn statt which 
m confiding to him the care of its government, had imposed 
upon him the duty of protectmg iL He hoped, how 
ever to find an opjxirt unity of extending the Holy Father’s 
domam. In order to Judge of the amcenty of the scruples 
which prevented the Emperor from disposing of Italian 
temtory the Pope had only to recall the cession of Vemce 
to Austria and that of Tuscany to Spam. In order to 
build upon the faith which such promises deserved, he had 
only to remember those winch had preceded the Concordat 
The past was an earnest of the future. Napoleon was more 
smecre when he hmted to the Pope an mtenhon, that may 
It maj be foond m Aitsnd, Huttirt As Pu VII 
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be attributed to liim ^Mthout improbabibl) at Ibat luuc, 
and 'which he carried out much later. ^ 'I’liis u.as to offer 
the Pope either Avignon or a palace in Pans, \Mlh great 
pecuniar}' advantages, on condition that he ■would settle in 
France 1 The facilitywith which he had made sport of 
the Court of Rome w'as w’ell calculated to raise his hojics 
beyond all limit ; but he forgot lliat she had onl} been so 
complacent through ambition , that she would never ]iardon 
him for having deceived her, and that she was about to 
become as mistrustful as she had hitherto been credulous 
and docile He imagined that he had for e\ cr da7/lcd and 
fascinated the feeble Pius VII , when lie had only wounded 
him, even in the smallest things We may read m Consalvi 
the bitter complaints of these successors of the Ajiostlcs 
about paltriness of the JSmfeioFs fiacnts, intended, he 
says, ‘to prove the unimportance of him to whom they were 
offered,’ and the list of those splendid gifts, which were 
described in the papers, but w'hich ne\cr reached their 
destination 2 The Holy Father quitted Pans with a heart 
full of anguish Such ivas the sole result of the journey, 
■which he had undertaken by stifling the silent voice of 
conscience, and influenced perhaps by a ‘religious motnc,’ 
as his panegyrists say, but certainly w’lth a view' to perfectly 
w'orldly interests He only derived from it an ardent desire 
to take his revenge , a desire also inspired by a religious 
motive, but to ■which political views were again far from 
foreign 

On the 27th of December 1804 the Emperor opened 
the Legislative Session with unusual pomp The Account 
of the situation of the surpassed the exaggerations of 

the preceding years Never had our position been finer, 
more prosperous, or more reassuring There existed ‘ no 
movement that could alarm public tranquillity , no offences 
which belonged to revolutionary times , everywhere useful 
enterprises , everyivhere an increase in the value of public 
and private property ’ Then followed the picture of the 
movement that had thrown France into the arms of 

^ ^ Artaud 

^ M^umres de Consalvi, vol 
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NttpoleoiL France had felt ‘that a divided power was 
without force and without union and prevented alike both 
great works and great conceptions. As for him he had 
vainly remted the strength of these pnnaplcs, he 

had been obliged to submit to the necessity of arcum 
stances he had restored to France ihost t7isUtHti<mt 

whuh uantd to be inspired by Provtdenre the head of 

the Church had graaously lent his ministry to the august 
ceremony ^Vhat a theme for future generations, and 

what cause for the admiration of Europe I Sovereigns, 
princes, ambassadors, struck with the grand spectacle of 
France re-seated upon her ancient foundations and m the 
midst of this pomp and under the eyes of the Eternal, 
Napoleon taking an oath to preserve the integnty of the 
Empire 1 The oath of Napoleon will for ever be the 
terror of enemies and the ccgis of the French I 

TTicn came the enumeration of the benefits of the new 
rigtme the completion of the codes, the institution of 
decennial pmes, the encouragement given to commerce and 
ognculturc, the opening of roads and canals, — *11 this was 
compared to the distant wealth and the precanous rcsotrrccs 
of the British GovemmenL There was nothmg, not even 
our navy imprisoned m our ports, which did not furnish 
this official panorama with a comparison in our favour for 
the fleets of our enemy were wasting ikar strength against 
the winds and tempests while ours were leammg, without 
being disabled, how to struggle against them. It was 
certainly quite novel to regard as a cause of supenonty the 
forced inaction of our navy which hid hitherto prevented 
It from puttmg to sea. According to this view what on 
advantage the long rest of our squadrons would give us 
over the British fleets ) In this simple phrase we find the 
explanation of all Napoleon a mistakes with regard to our 
navy 

The Kxposi contamed a picture of the situation of 
Europe, which was as bold and fanoftil as that of our 
internal prospenty but which had besides the grave defect 
of bemg calculated to wound and alarm the Powers of the 
Continent Napoleon assumed the tone of a protector and 
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State should be incorporated m the Empire i nc 
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E\posc announced, not less solemnly, that ^ < • 
Republic, administered and governed on the same principles 
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Prance, demanded bke her a definite oiganmiwn it 
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She only needed a him, patriotic, and 
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enlightened government’ Por any one who knew how to 
understand a hint it was easy to see what this meant 


Q ^ 

understand a hint it was easy to see wina mis meiuii. 
'I'hese two independent states were about to receive in their 
turn a stroke of the magic wand that had metamorphosed 
the Prench Republic into a Monarchy, and it required an 
cMraordinar^' degree of stupidity not to recognise m this an 
incorporation Then followed a glance at the different 
states and sovereigns, a word characterising the attitude and 
conduct of each, according to the fashion of a military 
bulletin ‘ The emperor of Austria would employ the ficaec 
that the loyalt}' of his character and the interest of his 
subjects imild counsel him to seek, m restonng his finances 
and raising the prosperity of his provinces The king of 
Prussia showed himself to be the fnend of France. ^ 
Turkey ms vacillating m her policy, she was following 

ir ctri 
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Strange and novel way of appeasing anger and making 
friends 1 

There is a great deal to take off finm this twofold picture 
of our internal and external situation. As fiir as the French 
Empire was concerned, it is impossible to deny that the 
re-estabhshment of order and regularity in the administration 
of pur finances, the improvements introduced Into the 
gathering of the taxes and the management of the public 
revenues, the subsidies levied upon foreigners, the sccimty 
acquired by the victoncs of the Consulate, and the confidence 
that a strong Government inspired in a nation hungenng 
after repose gave the happy results of material prosperity 
and national nches. Our commerce and our industry had 
begun to nse manufiictones were foxmded, and beside 
them rose schools of art and trades from which they were 
to be fed the roads of the Simplon of Mont Ccnis, of 
Mont Gen^vre, the canals of Saint-Quentui, of Arles, of 
Aignes-Mortes, those of Belgmm, all our means of mterrud 
communication by land and by water had been unproved 
or completed but the renewiil of the war had soon m 
tenupted everything The immense armaments directed 
against England, or destined to hold Europe in check had 
raised the expenses of the year 1804 above seven hundred 
millions. It was necessary to thmk how the mcxeasing 
needs of the year 1805 could be met with decreasing 
resources, for the remainder of the sum due to us from 
America for Louisiana could no longer be reckoned on, nor 
the Spanish subsidies, which were henceforth converted mto 
the open co-operaticm of Spam m the war The xe-estab- 
hshment of the drxnU rhtms and the expedient of a loan, 
disguised under the form of discount on the Treasury bonds 
by a company of bankers, furnished no effectual remedy 
Confidence was shaken, the funds suffered an alarming fall, 
which Napoleon would have liked to stop by a decree, but 
his power did not extend so far as that The bad harrosts 
of the year 1 804 necessitated a prohibiUon of the exportation 
of wh^ ^ and the more and more absolute interdiction of 
colonial produce and Enghah merchandue, at a time when 
1 Napoleon to Foodai, Ang, 33 
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the supply of foreign products would have been so useful 
to us, only increased the evil, by allowing it to be seen, by 
the extension that Napoleon was giving to his prohibitive 
system in all countries subject to his influence, that the idea 
of a Continental blockade already existed in his mind The 
mischief of such a state of things could not but affect public 
prosperity m its very sources It was impossible that the 
revenues of the Government would not suffer gravely from 
It sooner or later It was a poor remedy against such evils 
to increase the tariff of customs, to put a duty of a million 
on the proceeds of the tribunal de Cassation^ to use the 
singular expression of the Emperor,^ and to put a tax of 
three milhons upon the administration of justice, at the 
expense of the smtor, in contempt of the most indispensable 
guarantees of the accused, who was henceforth obliged to 
pay for the proofs of his innocence ^ 

If together with this matenal situation, improved for an 
instant, but compromised afresh by a bad pohcy and a bad 
economical system, we examine the other aspects of our 
internal position, we perceive that the darkest shades of the 
picture are just those which express the loftiest needs of a 
nation The Government of France was no longer anything 
but a government of police, very much resembhng the 
autocracy of the czars, with this difference, however, that 
the capnce of the sovereign was tempered tiy the influence 
of the manners, customs, and ideas of a great nation, instead 
of being restrained by the dreaded revenge of an anstocracy 
at once servile and vindictive As for the power of the 
master, it was the same , he could, when he pleased, get rid 
of whomsoever he chose, without rendering an account to 
any one He was the living law , that is to say, his humour 
and his temper henceforth made part of the Government 
Napoleon's correspondence with Fouchd is full of orders of 
exile, of impnsonment, of conflnement withm certain limits, 
for which not only w'as there no means of making him 
responsible, but which, for the most part, were only known 
to those who were struck The despotism of Napoleon 

^ Napoleon to CambacA^, Aug 30 
2 BiiUtiiii des Lois (law of January 26, 1805) 
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wns, It 15 true, surrounded by some institutions, the names 
of which were borrowed from free countries , but they were 
so nrg nnig wi 05 to scTve Only 05 mstrumcnts or masks for 
hi 3 arbitrary rule. France had still a Legislative Body, but 
It was a Lc^lative Body whose sessions only lasted a few 
weeks, whose discussions were not public, whose control, 
henceforth suppressed over political questions, was only exer 
ciscd over mtercsts of a secondary order whose ofBce, in short, 
consisted only m assuming the odium of voting unpopular 
or working out administrative regulations that were 
submitted to it. France still possessed in name what in 
constitutional countnes is called a ministry , but ministers 
without opinions, without responsibihty, without strength of 
their own without influence either personal or collective, 
arc merely higher domestics, and the most submissive of 
all domestics, because they are nearest to the master 

Napoleon was naturally a very good judge of apDtudes 
and capaatics, provuled they did not run counter to his 
own views and prejudices. IVhnt be required first of all 
m his mmisteis was a blind bchef m his genius. Early 
accustomed to consider himself as infallible, he was apt to 
judge ment by the degree of seal and devotion shown to 
himself He was ready to regard objections ns a sign of 
revolt. The manner m which he received those of so 
competent a man os Dccrfei gives us an idea of the ahnega 
bon it required to be his minister He exacted an obsc- 
qmonsness that very soon offended even Talleyrand himselC 
Ib It to a minister and a grand dignitary of the Empire, or 
to a negligent butler that the following note is address^ ? 
— Monsieur Talleyrand, my grand chamberlain, I und you 
this Utter to express my disjdeasitrt at your having allowed 
the mvitaboni for We^esijay to contam the word tvfper 
imce the hour for which they arc given ii that efwty dinner 
1 mtend that the laws shall be obeyed m Pty as 

elsewhere. — Napoleon ^ It was worth while to have been 
finm ambition the protector of General Bonaparte with the 
Duectoiy to have to bear such insults I IVhat a recompense 
for a man of such quahty 1 

‘ Nspolecm to TtUeyiEiid, December ii 1804. 
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Let us continue the picture France also possessed a 
high Chamber, under the name of Senate The functions 
of this chamber were magnificent on paper , but, m reality, 
they consisted in registering decrees that they received 
ready drawn up , and, compared with their cringing attitude, 
the opposition of the degraded parhaments of the ancient 
regime would appear a prodigy of heroism It might be 
thought that the high sdaries given to the senators were 
not too large for so ignominious an office, that it required 
as much to induce men to accept it, who for the most part 
had known and nourished higher ambitions in less disastrous 
times Their work, however, was not confined to tlie sine- 
cure of registering Senatus Consulta, or mystifying the 
committee of personal liberty They were expected to 
render services of a still lower order, in return for the 
opulent senatorships which had been bestowed upon them 
We will here let Napoleon speak for himself, his word is a 
testimony which it would be difficult to reject On the 
28th of March 1805 he addressed to Maret instructions 
for the senators In this kind of Manual of the perfect 
Senator, after having prescribed to these offiaals of a new 
kind a residence of three months in then respective senator- 
ships, he imposed on them the obligation to furnish him 
eve^-y week with a memonal, containmg certain information 
This information concerned the conduct and character of 
public functionaries, the influence and principles of ecclesi- 
astics, the fortune, the character and opinions of conspicuous in- 
dividuals, then feehngs towards the Government, religion, the 
conscription, etc. The senators were moreover to observe if 
thefe were any fugitive consciipts, and what number, examine 
the service of the gendarmery, lastly, they were to add to this 
report their remarks upon subjects of general interest, such 
as commerce, agriculture, etc ‘ You must feel,’ said the cir- 
cular, ‘ that m this private mission secrecy ought to be inviol- 
able If it were known, all knowledge would escape you, honest 
MEN WOULD SHUN ALL COMMUNICATION WITH YOU, and yOU 
would only receive denunciations of intrigue and ill-will 

^ Coi-rapondance de Nap Hon Note four le secritaire dHtat, 28 
mars, 1805 
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Such was the work assigned to this upper chamber 
called the Senate. From the abasement of the men who 
occupied the highest place m the pohtical and social hicr 
orchy we may judge of that of the infcnors. If from 
these mstitutioni, systematically annulled, perverted, or 
transformed into a police agency, we turn to the ipontan- 
cous forces which are the close and still more necessary 
expression of the moral and intellectual life of a people, 
such as the press, literature, arts, we see them subordinate 
to the same idea of cultivation for the benefit of a single 
person, who absorbed everything , and it gave them a blow 
that was not less mortaL Bonaparte who flattered himself 
that he could extemporise m a few years m the modem 
world the miracle of Roman rule, so slowly and so labor! 
ously realised m the anaent, imagmcd that he could revive 
the marvels of great bteraiy centunes as easily as this 
phantom of unrversal empire. "WTiy should not be found a 
sort of mtellcctual monarchy os he had founded a pohtical 
monarchy? He had only to apply to mtcllectual things 
the means which had succeeded so well in the afliura of 
state, to intimidate some, gam others by the hope of 
favours which he had at his disposal draw all around hrm, 
and finally make himself the dictator of mtellect, as he was 
that of mterests. He was not at that tunc thmlang of 
erecting prmapahtics m favour of great poets , this inspna 
tion was reserved for his days of cole. As long as he was 
on the throne he found no better method of encouragmg 
gemus than that of offermg sums of money The Ofmalle 
fnnet IS moreover a contradiction of the same kind os 
Waihxngton (rowmd these arc formulas for fools, and 
are not worth discussmg. As for the men whom money 
could not tempt, he had vanous persecutions to offer th^ , 
The problem was by no means compheated for him- A 
decree was required, and he made a decree: He chose 
to date it from Aii-la-Chapelle, the guardian town of the 
memory of Charlemagne. 

Desmuft he said, not only that France should pre- 
serve the supenonty that she had acquired m saence, 
letters, and arts, but that the century that u opemng may surfass 
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those that have peceded tt^ he instituted grand prizes, some 
of 10,000, others of 5000 francs, to be distributed every 
ten years to the authors of the best works on physical 
science, mathematics, history, to the author of the best 
theatrical piece, of the best opera, of the best poem, to the 
inventor of the best industrial machine, to the best painters 
and sculptors, etc In order to carry the enthusiasm and 
emulation of the competitors to its height, Napoleon added, 
in his decree, that these prizes would he disinbutcd by his 
01011 hand on the anntveisaty of the iZth Biumatic, — an 
irresistible temptation which made the benevolent intention 
of this intellectual coup-d-'ciat still more conspicuous By 
means of this measure, which had not cost either his 
imagination or his finances much, he flattered himself that 
he should for ever annex to his empire the free domain of 
the mind, inspire thoughts, impart ideas, and become a 
kind of emperor of the intellect 

In order fully to realise this fine dream it was necessary 
to add to the attraction of prizes of 10,000 francs the 
stimulant of a salutary fear, and he thought he could not 
better increase the decennial incentives than with the co- 
operation of Fouch6, the minister of police accordingly 
became, under Napoleon’s direction, the supreme ruler of 
the intellectual movement His mission was to apply to 
the press, literature, and arts, th6 expeditious processes 
of his administration This method, however, of creating 
masterpieces, by coupling fear with cupidity, did not produce 
all the results that were expected The imperial epoch was 
singularly sterile There was no intellectual vigour, except 
among those writers who escaped the ignominy of its 
rewards, such as Madame de Stael, Benjamin Constant, and 
Chateaubriand Despotism can only produce what it 
carries in itself, that is to say, uniformity, immobility, and 
nihilism The great hterary and artistic epochs, which 
historians have very improperly designated the age of Louis 
XIV and the age of Leo X , keep up a confusion of ideas 
on this point, which it would be well to put an end to 
As regards Italy under Leo X., it is easy to prove that 
she possessed, besides an almost unlimited intellectual 
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liberty, a variety of development, a mnltlphaty of poUUcal 
fonns, of which the contrasts, the agitations, and incessant 
changes have nothing m common with the stagnation of 
tunes of semtnde. There were a great many local tyrannies, 
bat they were tyrannies which opposed each other and 
which left undisttirbcd a great number of ftec and inde- 
pendent characters, of bnlliant and fearless mdnri dualities. 
The age of louis XTV is more calculated to produce 
illusions. however, we exaimne it attentively we per 
ccive, in the first place, that all the men who made this 
reign fllustnons were formed under the previous epoch, and 
brought to It their genius already proved, or their glory 
acquired. The generation of the second Radne, of Mas- 
sillon, of the orthodox writers fashioned under the shadow 
of the boll Umgemius alone belong to Louis XTV In the 
second place, we recognise that during the whole of the 
first period of this reign literature enjoyed a hTjerty mcom- 
parably greater than that which was left it tinder Napoleon, 
making allowance of course for the ideas and prejudices of 
the two different societies. 

The Emperor himself declared, on more than one occa- 
sion, that he would never have tolerated the boldness of 
Molifere. This declaration appears very superfluous when 
we see to what a mean and vexatious mquisibon he sub- 
jected such miserable dramas as were wntten under his 
reign. History has preserved the record of certam tyrannical 
rigtHus which left a hTierty to speculation that it stifled 
CTcrywherc else: There was nothing of the kind under 
Napoleon. It was necessary to be subservient or to be 
ulent, to think like the Government or not to thmk at all. 
The mevitable result of such bondage was the reign of 
oflS cial i. s m, of rule, of convention, of formahty in everything 
Poetry was nothing but vcmficatioa, philosophy bet^e a 
repertory of empty abstractions or moffensrve subtllties, a 
simple logical exercise history was a saence ready made, 
the theatre a school of court flattery and htcraturc mere 
wttticisma It was the tnumph of sonorous phrases. As 
In aH epochs of compression, a htenitnre exclusively 
tiescnptrve was seen to rise and flounsh, a hteratore m 
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which ideas, that are factious things, give place to images 
and pictures, sentiments to sensations, thought to common- 
place. 

Delille only just escaped imprisonment for having sung 
la Fiii'c^ m remembrance of the horrors of the Terror , he 
corrected himself and sang V Homme dcs Champs or P Ima- 
gination, Esmenardsang la N'avigaiion', Millcvoye, PA mow 
Maiernel , Lemercier, the vigorous author of Pinto, sang 
V Homme unoiivcli , Ch^nedoll^, the Gcnic de V Homme — 
vague and abstract subjects, which could give umbrage to 
no one Everj^thmg that could relieve the reader from 
reflecting, feeling, reasoning, was sure to be ivell received 
The virile inspirations of Madame de Stael v ere suppressed, 
but the obscure writings of Parny and Pigault Lebrun were 
encouraged The theatre, having a more immediate action 
on the public, was subjected to still stricter laws Here 
the question was no longer how to avoid thorny subjects , 
men had to praise tlie master or give up the stage The 
time was far off when it had been discussed whether or no 
there were any allusions m Dupaty's Valets de V Aniicliamhi e 
Duval, who had been threatened m 1802 for allusions 
which were found m his Edouard cn Ecosse, was now inter- 
dicted for the praise which was not found in his Guillaume 
le Conqnerant, a piece written on the descent upon England 
The tone had been given for this at the commencement of 
the Empire, by the inordinate flattery of Carrion de Nisas, 
m his Fieri e le Giand, a tragedy kept up for some time m 
spite of the protestations of the public, w'ho hissed it 
outrageously 

It was necessary to imitate this miserable model, under 
pain of being excluded from the theatre, and we find 
Marie-Joseph Chdnier belying his courageous conduct m 
the Tribunate by the adulation of his Cyius, an act of 
weakness which caused the remorse of his last years 
Chenier, however, raised both his talent and character by 
evoking the sombre figure of Tiberius This piece was not 
known till after the poet’s death , but it was not the less 
inspired by the spectacle of the manners and customs which 
he had under his eyes Was it of the Senate of Tiberius, 
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or of that of Bonaparte, that Chenier waa thinking when he 
exclaimed? — 

‘ O lache deaceiKianti de et de CamlDe 1 
Enfants de Qointias postrfntrf d Emile I 
Esclaves accablis du nom de lean sdcnx, 

Ils chcrchent tou3 Ici joun Icon avw dans mes j'eox, 
R(i*crvant aox proacrits Icor \T5naIe insolence, 

Flattent par Icon discoun, flattent par Icor silence, 

Et craignant de penser de parier et d'agir 
Me font rougir pour eui sans rafene oser rougir I 
Even Ics Tempiurs of Raynonard, which -mis performed 
about this time, had to famish its contingent of flattenng 
allusions. But as the subject was little adapted to it, on 
account of the difference of the fituation and penonagei, 
Napoleon made him undenrtand, through Fouchd, that he 
must m future choose subjects more appropriate to the 
duty of apology and propaganda, which was reserved for 
the theatre. Why be wrote to Fouchd, do you not 
persuade Raynouard to wnte a tragedy on the transiiun 
frvm the firrt to the ucond race / instead of being a 1)7001, 
the successor would be the savtojtr of the nation Theatncal 
pieces of this kind are new he added m order to stimulate 
the poet, for tinder the anaent rigjfn/ they would not have 
been allowed / Raynouard might then at once glorify the 

saviour of the nation and set himself up as a revolutionary 
poet, accumulate the honours of populanty and the profits 
of fiavonnnsm I "What could be more seductive than such 
a perspective ? ^ 

Napoleon, however would not have pieces ‘ of which the 
subjects were taken from too recent times. They offered 
this mconvemencc, that they suggested thoughts of things 
besides himself of dynasties, for example, not yet extmet 
of heroes who had understood duty and politics in a different 
manner of habits and customs unlike those that he wished 
to create. I see, he said, on another occasion, that a 
tragedy of Henry IV is going to be performed That epoch 
la too modem not to revive passions. The stage needs 
pieces of antiquity Antiquity was, m fact, far less com 
' Ntpotoo to Fottdi(f, Jaw i 1805 
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plicated than the modern \\orld It only offered simple 
situations, and the moment the poet nas forbidden to brand 
the tyrant there remained notlnng for him to do but to 
glorify him Napoleon suspected c\ cry thing that dc\ latcd 
from this routine, he mistrusted c^ erj one , he interfered 
m the most insignificant details , a ballet seemed to him 
capable of shaking the columns of social order He urotc 
to Cambaedrbs, begging him to stop Dupont, the dancer, 
from making ballets for the opera ‘ It is highly improper,’ 
he said, ‘this young man has scaiccly been in ^oguc a 
yearl’^ What would become of the hierarchy of the 
Empire if this young man ^Yas allo\Ncd to tread under foot 
all the rules of promotion? The master of the world 
trembled at a song, for tyranny necessarily leads to fear. 
It was proposed to perform Don Juan at the opera What 
was the meaning of this? Might not some snare be hidden 
under the foreign name ? He immediately wrote to Fouchc, 

‘ that he should like to have his opinion on this jiiecc, luith 
regard to its effect on the public mind I'- In all this it must 
be admitted that the terrible and glorious Emperor cuts a 
very ridiculous figure 

But It IS in connection with the periodical press that 
Napoleon must be studied, if w'e w’ant to know' to what 
extent such a r'egime is incompatible w'lth all that constitutes 
the dignity, the honour, the force, and the vitality of a nation 
Out of the shipwreck of the press of Pans on the 18th 
Brumaire, only seven or eight journals survived at the time 
of the proclamation of the Empire — miserable wrecks, beaten 
by the wind, worn out, and in constant fear of a total 
destruction Driven from politics, or only allowed to enter 
upon them when it suited the Government to make use of 
such organs of publicity, receiving from it articles which 
were to be inserted without examination, not even able to 
touch upon religious questions, these unfortunate papers 
only preserved their precarious existence by confining them- 
selves exclusively to science, history, and light literature 
They were condemned to live by gossip , as for news, when- 

1 Napoleon to Catnbac^rfes, Apnl ii, 1805 

- Napoleon to Fonch6, June 23, 1805 
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ever they ventured to add any to what was fumtshed them 
by the bulletins of the police, they did to at their owti risk 
and peril but, however docile and trembling they were m 
this humble condition, the faint murmur of opinion which 
they gave was still too much for the can of a suspiaous 
master their most innocent productions set him beside 
himself and we are led to aiX, m reading the grievances 
he invoked against them, if the press could have satisfied 
hnn m any other way than by ceasing to exist If a 
journal gave any news copied from a foreign paper its 
editors were sold to England he proceeded against them 
as traitors to the country and accomplices of the enemy I 
If the temfied writers took refuge in the past by pubhshmg, 
for example, a history of the Saint Bartholomew hTce the 
Ctioyai fran^ this detestable journal appeared only to 
deh^t tn wallowing tn Hood ^^^lO a the edrtor of tha 
paper? With what enjoyment the wretch gloats over the 
enmea and misfortunes of the nation 1 I mtend to put a 
stop to this. Change the editor or suppress the joumaL ' 
In this letter to ha minister of police Napoleon adds 
that under no pretence whatever were the papers to meddle 
with religion 

However as they had to meddle with something, 
Eonch6 had concluded that he could let them proceed 
in a contrary direction that is to say rail agamst phflo- 
sophy But he immediately received an order to impose 
silence on those journals which vomited insult upon all 
philosophers, and especially the which was written 

with more violence and gall than hlarat and the other 
authors of his time displayed in all their writings, * Not 
only would he not allow ^em to speak of rehgiOD but he 
would not even permit the name of Jesuits to be meti- 
poned m a paper • The pnbhcists then confined them 
selves to events of the day to descriptions of flta flatter 
mg themselves that they could recover fevour by boasting 
of the magnificence of the new reign. This is the way in 
which thar advances were met Monsieur Fouch^, the 

> Napoletm to Foocb 4 , Angort 31 1804 

* Napoleoo to FooeW, October 9 1804. 
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newspapers take a pleasure m exaggerating the luxurj and 
expenses of the Court, which leads the public into making 
ridiculous and foolish calculations It is not true that the 
Chateau de Stupmigi is so magnificent, it is furnished ivilh 
old furniture get some articles unlten upon this, 

make the editors of the Journal dcs Dibats and the 
Pubhciste understand that the time is not far distant when, 
perceiving that they are useless, I shall suppress them with 
all the rest, and only keep onc''^ They will perhaps find 
favour in his eyes by extolling a hunt? but he immediately 
discovered the perfidy of this praise ‘They wished to 
induce a belief in a thing that did not exist this 
famous hunt consisted of a deer started in a small park, 
and did not cost a louis Would not one have thought, 
from the bombastic account, that dogs had been brought 
from every comer of Italy and that it had cost half a mil- 
honP’ The Jorirnal des Debuts announces without com- 
ment M de Merfeld’s journey to St Petersburg Napo- 
leon immediately points out to his minister the venom 


contained in this insidious news , ‘ it was only given to 
create alarm ’ At length the poor journalists, disconcerted 
and amazed, resolved not to touch upon any serious subject, 
and only talk of the ram or fine weather , but that did not 
serve them any better, for it did not hinder bad news from 


circulating, nor prevent the public from whispering about 
the threatened coalition It did not suffice that they were 
silent , they were required to deceive France by inspiring 
her with a false security, and, this time, Napoleon went so 
far as to attack his accomplice Fouchd ‘ Bestir yourself 
and try to sustain public opinion ' Get some cleverly- 
^tten articles printed to contradict the news about the 
Russians, the interview between the emperor of Russia 
an the emperor of Austria , and these ridiculous rumours, 
phantoms conjured up by the fog and spleen of England 
. ell the editors that if they continue this tone I 
their account . tell them that I shall not 

said, but by 

the good things that they have not said If they represent 
^ Napoleon to Fouche, Apnl 22, 1805 
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France os vaallating or on the point of being attacked I 
shall consider them to be neither Frenchmen nor -fforthy 
to wnte under my reign. It is vom for them to say they 
only give their bulletins they have been told what these 
bnlleUns were and stftrt tfuy must ^tve false news why 
do they net Rtve it for the advantage of public credit and 
tranqutUity t ’ 

In spite of their extreme caution and proverbial tact, 
the eminent editors of the Journal des Dlhats did not sue 
ceed m avoiding the rode, and, upon the announcement of 
the ncTTS relative to the duke of Brunswick, they learned 
one fine morning that they were henceforth to bare, in 
addition to the guardianship of the minister of police a 
special inspector for their newspaper to whom they were to 
give the annual salary of twelve thousand franes Fouch^ 
was to inform the other journals of this salutary measure, 
by threatening them with a similar fate, and enjoinmg them 
to put mto quarantine all news that was disadvantageous 
or disagreeable to France, * Everythmg is now arranged 
for the best all marntionsness is impossible, errors arc pre- 
vented. It IS the pohcc who hold the pen and guide the 
hands of the writers. The newspapers ore henceforth shel 
tered from the spirit of faction, and the master will appa 
rently be lotufed. Not at all I It can no longer be 
said, he wrote to Fouchtf, that the papers are spiteful, 
bid they art stupid / ’ No mdecd, it was not the papers 
that were stupid I After havmg done so much to destroy 
m them ell enterprise, mdependence, reasoning and even 
wit, in order to reduce them to machine*, he is astonished 
at the result He dares to reproach them for the inaigm 
ficance and nullity which his blows have imposed on them, 
he attacks them for the consequences of his own system, 
which was even more foolish than odious. He is surprised 
not to see them transported with enthusiasm They show 
no teal for the Government, he again wrote to Fouchi m 
a tone of bitter disappomtment, and with the sadness of a 

* Ntpoleon to Fcmchi, April 24, 1805 

* Napoleon to F orclwf, lUty 20, 1805. 

* Hid, JoDc I 1805 
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beaefactor who is paid with ingratitude 

Veba% IMS du pmm, exkuhf, Ades du 
tee are titles whfeh recall the Revolution » ‘ Nevetthe- 

less ’ he added, ‘ I should hke an organisation without cen- 
sorship, for / 'Will not ie lesfomible foi all they iviitc, 
that IS to say, that he would have liked the censorship with- 
out the responsibility that it involved He required a press 
that was venal and that passed for being independent, jour- 
nahsts capable of guessing his wishes and interpreting his 
caprices, who would be at the same time patriotic and 
servile, bold and timid, witty and dull, eloquent and mer- 
cenary, — a dream that could only have been inspired by 
the madness of tyranny Instead of all this, he created 
nothing This was the only account to which he could turn 
that marvellous instrument which has renewed the world 
It IS the less possible to be mistaken with regard to the 
causes of the intellectual sterility of the imperial epoch, 
that at the same time a totally different spectacle was pre- 
sented by Germany, in which country a magnificent move- 
ment took place, quite independent of all official influence 
The germs of this renaissance existed quite as much among 
ourselves as among our neighbours, but they were violently 
stifled by a despotic government, and could not develop till 
after its fall All the strength of the nation was absorbed 
m one career — ^war, and minds whose activity it could not 
occupy, or whose ambition it could not satisfy, were re- 
duced to waste their powers m inaction, weariness, and the 
sterile dreams of Obermann or Rhie As for those who 
vere invincibly tormented by the need of independence 
an intellectual activity, the Empire cast them out of its 

and Ben3amin Constant sought 

among the Germans CM- 

XT&dtteb '^“ght-errant which 

tlieit cenms Napoleon Exile preserved 

lent to vewtite ' con- 

veto LSed to r P'otooaon 

condemned to an incurable mediocrity It was an 

to Pouclie, June i, 1805 
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mflaencc that blasted everything it toached, and to which 
art Itself conld not submit with impunity, though it has not 
the same need of independence as other nmnifestationi of 
human thought The artists who yielded to it oh lost 
some measure of their strength and onginality beginning 
with David, the head of the school, so inferior m hu 
official compositions to what he had been during the revolu 
tionary epoidi. The master howeicr retained an mcon 
testable power even after this transformation of the fnend 
of Robe^ierre mto on ordinary court painten But among 
his pupils there remained nothmg but convention method, 
monotony, and the dulness of a cold and prim rhctonc. 
Only two artists ore exceptions, and they arc just those 
who protested against the ruling doctnne Both left the 
beaten track and followed a solitary path. One was Gros, 
the painter of the legend of the PtsUfhis dt Jaffa whose 
robust genius, amid the parade of the imperial epoch was 
still animated by the breath of the heroic wars of the 
French Revolution, and clothed new exploits with the poetry 
of an era that no longer existed. The other was Prud'hon, 
that true son of Greece, the Andr^ Chenier of pamtmg, who 
united Correggian gracefulness with antique simplicity, and 
discovered without seeking the secret thqt others m vain 
endeavour to find in a toilsome and thnnkli^ imitation 
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